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NEW BNGLAND'S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 


Our booklet, «* Conceantne Trusts anp Wix1s,’’ 


OLD COLONY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
§2 Teupie Place 
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A Woman’s 
Inheritance 


I, wot properly safeguarded by a 
Trust, a woman's inheritance often 
becomes seriously impaired through 
lack of experienced management. 





















The O_p Cotony Trust Company 
specializes in acting as Executor 
and Trustee, 






discusses this subject in detail 
Ask for Bogkiet R—-11 







TRUST DEPARTMENT 





Trust COMPANY 






167 Sommer Sreeer 222 Bortston Srreer 
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Convepancers Title Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Howarp K. Brown Joun L. LocuHeap, President 
CHARLES S. RACKEMANN RoGER BLANEY, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 


























Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
70 Federal Street, Boston 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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DISCRIMINATION 


is as essential in the selection of a conservatively 
managed Safe Deposit Vault as in the choice of 
an investment. 

Discrimination in selecting its customers is also 
an essential in a well managed vault. 

We seek by our management to meet both 
these requirements. 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
GEORGE G. BRADFORD, Manager 
50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








PIONEER VAULTS OF NEW ENGLAND 





























Europe ? 


The Orient ? 
South America ? 





O whatever part of the world your foreign 

tour takes you, for business or pleasure, you 
will find our Letter of Credit a most desirable 
form in which to carry your funds. 


In every commercial country we have correspon- 
dents who will not only pay the funds stipulated 
in our Letters of Credit without delay, but will 
care for and forward mail and telegrams, and give 
information regarding the storing of baggage, safe- 
keeping of valuables, and other details of travel. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
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PY LLL LULL 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


(riohs Arlen 
SCLOTHING, ) 
Geutlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
Telephone Beach 4743 | 





MOT 


Clothes and Accessories 
for Midsummer 














y ’ . © snoons srorn ERS 
Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 
NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
AUDRAIN BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING 
220 Bettevue Avenue County Roaob : 
& 








PEACE OF MIND 





RECENT writer on Life Insurance calls attention to its 
immeasurable value, even above its economic service, 
as a promoter of Peace of Mind. This is rightly claimed to be 
“priceless,” and altogether out of proportion to the premium paid. 


Contentment of Spirit conduces mightily to the National 
Security, for a contented citizenry is a bulwark against radi- 
calism more powerful than a standing army! 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Financial Service by Mail 


We welcome inquiries on all matters 
pertaining to investments. Mail orders 


receive immediate and careful attention. 





Estabrook & Co. 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


15 State Street 24 Broad Street 
Boston New York 
Providence Hartford Springfield New Bedford 























QO" private wire system links our offices and cor- 
respondents with the leading security exchanges 
of the country and reaches the most important financial 
centers of America, thus permitting us to give unex- 
celled execution of commission orders in listed and 
unlisted securities. 


We shall be glad to send detailed infor- 
mation as to the communities we 
serve and the markets we _ reach. 





HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 





BOSTON Established in 1888 NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND PITTSBURGH 
Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
' 
et ee as 
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ON YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


you will find that our 
TRAVELERS LETTER OF CREDIT 


not only affords complete fin- 
ancial security but also inter- 
ested personal attention from 
banks and bankers everywhere. 


In circulation for more than 75 years 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


New York 60 State St., BOSTON Philadelphia 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 
Office for Travelers: 123 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
































MANTER HALL SCHOOL 


THE FAMOUS OLD NOLEN SCHOOL 


With the same Staff of Tutors. Renamed according to its new Location 


School founded in 1866 by William Whiting Nolen, A.M,, familiarly known to 
undergraduates as ‘‘ The Widow ’’ 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


The instructors include the following Harvard Graduates, no one of whom has taught in the 
school less than twenty-five years: Charles A. Hobbs, A.M., Hollis Webster, A.M., 
J. Rowe Webster, A.B. 


Each of the following has had upwards of ten years’ experience in college preparatory work: 
John C. Hall, B.S., Ralph H. Houser, A.M., Charles H. Mergendahl, Ed.M., James 
A. Reeves, A.B., Frank A. Sheldon, A.B., Charles M. Underwood, Ph.D. 





For catalog and full information address : 


THE SECRETARY, P.O. BOX I, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 
44th year opens Sept. 27, 1926. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 

























THE ELY SCHOOL For GIRLS 





GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


In the country, one hour from New York 


College Preparatory, General Academic and 


Post-Graduate Courses 


Intensive Review for College Preparation a specialty 


Headmistress: ELIZABETH L. ELY 


Associate Headmistress : 
EDITH CHAPIN CRAVEN, A.B. Bryn Mawr 


53 STATE STREET 


BOSTON 








Parkinson & Burr 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 























THE JUNIOR RANCH SCHOOL 


all-the-year 


Only 12 Boys, ages 12 to 16, will be given school instruction 
and the time of their lives roughing it as pioneer frontiersmen 
in the wide open spaces of the Pacific Coast Range under skill- BOSTON 


ful guidance and careful supervision of college graduates. Refer- 


ences. For Prospectus address, 


J. F. HALL, A.M. (Harvard) 
Santa Margarita, California 








HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE,@%,, 


LIABIL- 
ITY, AUTO- 
MOBILE, BUR- 
GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 
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In Boston 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 
LLL 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. 


PTT aussi ULL LL LLL GLA LLLL LLL LLL LLLP LL OL CLULCUC CCC 


El 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Universally esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


PARKER HOUSE 


Annex now open. The New Parker 
House, 700 rooms, to be opened early 
in 1927. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
reputation for New England cooking. 


LT UT TTTTTITTTITUTTITIIMI MIMI UIM MILI LULM LULU LALLA LALLA LLA LULU LALLA LAL LULL PLLA LLC OL LULL ULL OLO LL 
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Work IN PROGRESS 
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INVESTMENT 


4 By HASTINGS LYON 
Author of “ Corporation Finance,” 
“ Principles of Taxation,” etc. 


Students’ Edition $3.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 PARK STREET, BOSTON 






















There is probably no one better 
equipped than the author, through 
his experience as corporation law- 
yer and college teacher, to present 
effectively the many phases of in- 
vestment. Hisanalysis of the pro- 
blems of risk, which are the special 
concern of investment, is particu- 
larly sound, thorough, and clear. 




















Harvard Dental School 


A DEPARTMENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 













requirements, address 


desirous of entering a profession. 


Offers a splendid opportunity to college men who are 


E For catalog giving full information as to courses and 


Dr. LEROY M. S. MINER, Dean 
188 Longwood Avenue, 
"4 Boston, Mass. 















ee o 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


The following men will be admitted: 


Law School of Harvard Aniversity 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School will open in 1926 on Monday, September 27. 
For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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DeWitt School 
Ciinton HE bDberd Ache 
A Country Boarding School for 25 Boys 


College Preparation 
Individual and expert tutoring methods 


Well equipped country estate of 13 acres. 8 miles from Boston. 
All facilities for organized sports indoor and outdoor. Football, 


Baseball, Bowling Alley. 
$1200. No extra tutoring charges. 


JOHN B. HEBBERD, A.M., Head Master 
Cotton Street, Newton, Mass. 





ADIRONDACK FLORIDA 
Founded in 1903 by Paul C. Ransom 


FALL and SPRING 


In the Adirondacks at Onchiota, New York 


WINTER TERM 


Coconut Grove, Florida 


A few additional boys will be accepted at the 
opening of the fall term 


L. H. Somers, Yale ’03 


Oncuiota, Franxuin County, New York 





ROXBURY 


Thoroughly and efficiently organized for pre- 
paration for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 


High Record of Efficiency on College Entrance Examinations. 


Classes limited to five. Individual instruction and tutorial 
methods used whenever necessary. 


Boys progress as rapidly as ability permits. 
In healthful country fifteen miles north of New Haven. 
Complete equipment. All athletics under skilled coaches. 


Summer Session opens July 19th. 


Write for illustrated catalog or booklets 


A. G. SHERIFF, Headmaster 
CHESHIRE CONNECTICUT 





WILLISTON 


c=) A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
tt A Modern School onan Old Foundalion 


Sturdy New England Ideals 

Of Scholarship and Character 
With a Record of Sound Achievement 
SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Rales from $560. to $950. a year 
Catalogs, Illustrated Booklet on reguest 
\ 





« 


pai ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH. Principal 
EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 





The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to 
College Age 
Situated on the shores of Lake Mohonk on the crest of the Shawangunk 
mountain range. 1200 feet elevation. 90 miles from New York City. 
College Preparation 
Technical and Business Courses 
Health and Outdoor life Stressed 


Boys are taught to ride well. Instruction in Cavalry Drill, Polo, 
Wrestling, Tennis, Golf. Boating, Baseball and Football. 
ALL WINTER Sports 
For illustrated Catalog Address 
JEROME F. KIDDER, Box H, Mohonk Lake, NEW YORK 


BRADFORD 


ANew England Academy for Girls 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE IN 
The Higher Education of YoungWomen 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 
Col lege Preparatory Coutse of 3 Years 


ORGANIZED DEPARTMENTS 
Music, Art, EXPREssION, HousEHOLD ARTS 


125 thAnniversary in 1g2§ 


MISS MARION COATS, PRINCIPAL 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





tre STORM KING Schoot 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 
A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading Colleges 
A competent teacher for every eight boys 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Cornwall-on-Hudson New York 


All sports under supervision 








NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR LS 
Exclusively for College Preparation 


Excellent record preparing girls for Smith and other col- 
leges. Regular four-year preparatory course. One-year in- 
tensive course for high school graduates. 


School open in August and September for tutoring for 
college entrance examinations and preparatory school credits. 


Nine-acre campus — Outdoor sports 
Principals: 
Dorotuy M. BEMENT, SARAH B. WHITAKER 
Formerly of the Capen School 


Address Secretary, Box R, Northampton, Mass. 
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CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 


HOWE-MAROT 
A Country Boarding School for Girls 
College Preparation 


Varied outdoor life 
Well equipped science laboratories 


Reference library of four thousand volumes 


For illustrated catalog address 


MARY L. MAROT, Head Mistress, Thompson, Connecticut 


Riding, golf, tennis 





PAWLING SCHOOL 


In the Picturesque Dutchess County Hills, sixty-four miles 


from New York. Elevation 700 ft. 


Systematic Methods of study and consistent Physical Develop- 


ment fostered. Ample Equipment for meeting every 
need of the growing boys’ education. 


Faculty Supervision of Outdoor Sports 


For Catalog Address 
FREDERICK L. GAMAGE, Headmaster 
Pawling, New York 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Thorough Preparation for Harvard, Yale 
and Other Colleges. 


STUY VESANT 


Small Classes. Individual Instruction. 
Home Life. Week End Camp on the Shenandoah River. 
Bass and Trout Fishing. Fox Hunting. Horseback Riding. 


90 acres in the Foothills of the Blue Ridge. 
50 miles West of Washington. 


For Illustrated Catalog address 
EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 
Warrenton Virginia 














1926 STYLES 


Amoskeag 





For the Fall Season of 1926 the 
AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY is distributing the most 


complete line of fabrics in its history. 


In the Cotton Department : 


Ginghams, Chambrays, and a complete line 
of Flannelette in exquisite colorings, Tick- 
ings — A.C.A’s and Hampshires in fancy 
effects, Toweling. 


The Worsted Dress Goods Line 


A complete showing of Dress goods in staple 
and fancy effects, the latest weaves and 
colorings for women’s and men’s wear. 


Rayon Dress Goods 


are shown for the first time in three fabrics 
of exceptional merit. There is nothing supe- 
rior; they should be seen before purchases 
are made. 


Parkhill j 


| Fabrics 


Fine cottons in Ginghams and Shirtings. 
Also, a novel line of Rayons and 
Cotton Dress Goods. 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 
40 State St., Boston 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
34 Thomas St., New York 
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Distinctive Spring Books from Beacon Hill 


An Important Group of 
Books on American 
Nationalism 


THE NEW 


BARBARIANS 
By Wilbur C. Abbott 


‘¢American nationalism is a sub- 
ject which has provoked many 
platitudes, but tere is a book 
written for a high patriotic pur- 
pose, with candid honesty. It 
will deeply move men and women 
who want to face facts.’’ — The 
Boston Transcript. $2.50 


THE 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


UNION 
By William McDougall 


““One of the 
recent contributions to the popular 
sroblems of 
I 


most valuable of 


discussion of the 
nationalism. . . . To all who have 
the welfare of America at heart, 
we unhesitatingly recommend 
‘The Indestructible Union.’”’ 
— The Boston Transcript. $2.50 


THE PRESENT 
ECONOMIC REV- 
OLUTION IN 
THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Thomas Nixon Carver 


‘‘ Far more fascinating than the 
visions of romantic commonwealths 
depicted by William Morris, Sam- 
uel Butler, Edward Bellamy and 
H. G. Wells... is this forecast 
by one of our most scholarly and 
conservative economists of what 
these United States may become.”’ 
—The New York Times. $2.50 


THE MELTING- 
POT MISTAKE 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild 
A stimulating study, emphasizing 
nationality rather than race, of the 


effect immigration has had and 
will produce on the American 


y” The third and concluding 4 
volume in a series which 
began with “ The Founding 
of New England ” (award- 
ed the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best history of 1921). 


NEW ENGLAND 
IN THE 
REPUBLIC: 
1776- 1850 


By 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Beginning with the signi- 
ficant year 1776, the author, 
in this volume which con- 
cludes the story of New 
England from its founding 
up to 1850, carries its people 
through the Revolution and 
the troublesome social and 
economic struggle against 
slavery. 

The common people and 
the fight for democracy are 
stressed throughout. Mr. 
Adams’ enthusiasm for hu- 
man causes accompanies a 
scholarship now accredited 
as one of the best, and fa- 
miliar to the public through 
the previous two volumes of 
the series, “‘ The Founding 
of New England ”’ (awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for the 
best history of 1921) and 
*“ Revolutionary New Eng- 
land: 1691-1776.” He has 
portrayed the life of the 
people in New England, the 
views of the rich and poor, 
the struggle of abolitionists 
against slavery, the effects 
on all classes of changing 
conditions of life brought 
about by industry, politics, 
and foreign relations. ‘‘4dn 
Atlantic Monthly Press Pub- 


European Political 
Thought Series 
Edited by HAROLD J. LASKI 


THE PIONEERS 
OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
By M. Roustan 
**T know of no book which gives 
a more vivid picture of Voltaire 
and his 
London. 
**Anatole France that 
this book was the ablest manifesto 
he had read for years.’? — The 
London Daily Telegraph. $4.00 
THE POLITICAL 
CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE 
REFORMATION 
By R. H. Murray 
A brilliant survey of Machiavelli, 
Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Ignatius 

Loyola, and others. 


allies." — The Nation, 


decla red 


**An important contribution to the 
study of sixteenth-century political 
speculation.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

$4.00 


CONGRESS, THE 
CONSTITUTION 
AND THE 
SUPREME COURT 
By Charles Warren 
A timely book by the author of 
‘* The Supreme Court in United 
States History’’ (awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best history 
of 1922) that explains the relation 
of the Supreme Court to Acts of 
Congress, and discusses recent pro- 
posals to impair the Court’s power. 

$3.50 
ASIA: A 
SHORT 
HISTORY 
By Herbert Henry Gowen 
The life story of a great continent 
and its present and future signifi- 
cance to the Western world, 
compressed in scholarly fashion 
intoasingle volume. ‘* An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication.”” 














nation. $2.50 lication.” $5.00 $3.50 
These Books are For Sale at All Booksellers 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY = Publishers 
IG IG MG a NG ae ae IG NG 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. ; 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Special summer rates. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES— 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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Whither Bound? 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, 04 


A sane and hopeful analysis of the standards of youth which have 
undergone so marked a change since the war. Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves that it is only through unrest and experimentation that 
humanity advances. His analysis of the present trend of civiliza- 
tion is both sound and illuminating. $2.00 











REPTILES AND 
AMPHIBIANS 


Thomas Barbour, ’06 


A NATURALIST 
OF SOULS 


Gamaliel Bradford, ’86 


COO SNA THOS tu LiL LSTA -Aa LAO d+ NOLL DLA 


Brilliant studies of Ovid, A curator of the Harvard 


Xenophon, Pliny, Donne, 





Museum of Comparative 
Dumas, Walter Pater, Zodlogy sets forth in sim- 
Trollope, Jules Lemaitre, ple, direct terms the various 
and others by the leading modifications acquired by 


exponent of the new art of evolutionary processes. 














biography. $3.50 Illustrated, $3.50 
DETOURS A NATURAL 
PASSABLE BUT HISTORY OF THE 
UNSAFE We are publishing with great DUCKS 


Philip S. Marden, LL.B.,'98 | S7equency new and distin- | John C, Phillips, ’99 
guished books by Harvard men. 


An author best known for | Watch our Lists for further | Four lavishly illustrated vol- 
his travel books offers a | @#”ouncements, and send us | umes which constitute the 
your name and address so that 
we may mail you “ The Piper,” 
our monthly journal of book 


series of delightful essays, first definitive study of the 


wisely cheerful, richly hu- duck family. No more im- 


morous, and pleasantly | yegys, gossip, and comment. portant or significant book 

scholarly. ‘The book is like has appeared since the days 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. | |? 

good conversation. $2.00 2 PARK STREET, BOSTON of Audubon. $200.00 














THE FAMILY LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Charles Moore, ’78 


Much material hitherto unused is now gathered together to tell the intimate 
story of George Washington’s personal life. The volume includes a discus- 
sion of the land of the W ashingtons, the early romances of “ the father of 
his country,” his marriage with the widow Custis, and the picturesque life 
at Mount Vernon. Lavishly illustrated. Large-Paper Edition of 350 num- 
bered copies. $12.50 
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- Contemporary Short Stories 











ee 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


KENNETH ALLAN ROBINSON 
Professor of English, Dartmouth College 


The twenty-one stories that make up this collection are not 
only examples of the contemporary short story at its best, but 
they are typical examples of the work of authors who have con- 
sistently maintained a worthy standard. 


«« The best collection of contemporary short stories on the market; each 


story in the collection, besides being a capital good story, is, at the same 
time, a work of excellent art.”’ 


CHARLES G. SMITH 
Baylor University 
$2.50 


Short Stories 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
WILLIAM THOMSON HASTINGS, BENJAMIN 
CROCKER CLOUGH, and KENNETH 
OLIVER MASON 


Department of English, Brown University 


This group of more than thirty stories includes not only 
selections from the best English, French, and American authors 
of the nineteenth century, but also a judicious sampling from 
the work of those contemporary writers whose work gives pro- 
mise of possessing permanent value. 


«« A particularly well-selected list of stories, interesting in its historical 
examples and particularly rich in presenting various forms of the twentieth 
century short story.’’ 


BLISS PERRY 
Harvard University 
$2.25 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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LUCE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau 


56-58 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more 
newspapers and periodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
them—to order—matter for Public Men, 
Officials, Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, Insurance, Manufacturing, and 
other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns 
that seek contracts or trade from a distance, 
and want to know of chances to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS in NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
































ROLLO’S JOURNEY 
TO CAMBRIDGE 


By John T. Wheelwright 
and Frederic J. Stimson 


Nearly half a century ago all America 
chuckled over this imperishable par- 
ody of the Rollo books of Jacob 
Abbott, which first appeared in the 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Edward S. Martin of Life contributes 
an Introduction to the new edition, 
which is issued in its ofiginal form, 
with the original illustrations, having 
been long out of print. 

It is a unique item for the library of 
every Harvard man. 


$1.75 


At all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 



























A Philosophic 


Profession 
The Law? No; although like 


the law it requires a grasp of 
affairs, economics, and tenden- 
cies. 


Medicine? No; although like 
medicine its practice requires in- 
sight into human character. 


The Ministry? No; although 
there is in it much of that in- 
terest in the welfare of others 
whichdistinguishes the minister. 





This profession is the under- 
writing of life insurance. 


What we are saying, and have 
been saying in these pages, is 
that we, as a strong and estab- 
lished company, have to offer to 
an educated man not only ade- 
quate financial return for ability 
shown,notonly freedom forand 
encouragement in the exerciseof 
ingenuity and originality, butalsoa 
connectionwith abusinesswhich 
can and does feed, as few can or 
do, your immeasurably strong 
and importanthunger for philo- 
sophicsatisfaction in daily work. 


You can obtain complete and con- 
fidential information by calling on 
one of our General Agents or by 
writing to the Inquiry Bureau, 
John Hancock Life Insurance Co., 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Cmuaryar 2 
LIFE INSURANCE ComPANY— 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AStronc Company, Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as to Contract, - 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 
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« Latest Harvard Books «# 





Acoma, The Sky City 
By Mrs. William T. Sedgwick 


By deft description and swiftly moving narrative Mrs. Sedgwick depicts the life of the 
Pueblo Indians on the Acoma mesa in New Mexico, from their origins in mythical Si-pa-pu 
down to their present status as wards of the United States Government; she gathers up 
a store of their legends, traditions, folk-tales, myths, and religious beliefs; she discusses 
their social and political organization, their ceremonials (including the “dances’’), their 


games, and their pottery. 36 illustrations. 


$4.00 a copy. 





The Letters of Tobias Smollett 
Edited by Edward S. Noyes 
More of Smollett’s letters are here pre- 
sented than have ever before been brought 
together in a single collection; many of 
them are here published for the first time. 
The editor’s notes, which are gratifyingly 
voluminous, provide many new sidelights 
on Smollett’s life and work. $3.00 a copy. 

Ready shortly. 


Prints and Books 
By Wm. M. Ivins, Jr. 

The Curator of Prints at the Metropolitan 
Art Museum has here gathered a number 
of his occasional essays on prints, old and 
contemporary engravers, illustrated books, 
etchings, lithographs, bookplates. It is a 
volume of incomparable conversation about 
subjects on the borderland between liter- 
ature and art. Fully illustrated. $5.00 





Ballads of the Shanty-Boys 
Edited by Franz Rickaby 
Fifty-one ballads gathered from the shanty- 
boys who worked in the forests of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, mainly during 
the Golden Age of American lumbering, 
1870 to 1900, The musical notation of the 
melody is included for practically all the 
songs, and there are illustrations from pho- 
tographs taken in the Northern woods. $3.50 


The American Wool Manufacture 
By Arthur H. Cole 

For the historian this work is of deep im- 
portance because it is the most complete 
inquiry ever made into the evolution of any 
American manufacture. The general stu- 
dent will be interested in its consideration 
of marketing problems, changes in indus- 
trial form, influence of the tariff, and such 
questions. 2 volumes. $7.50 





The Chronicles of the East India Company 
Trading to China, 1635-1834 


By Hosea Ballou Morse 


Covering the two centuries from 1635 to 1834, this work presents a mass of facts of great 
historical value and significance. The story is one of absorbing interest both for the 
broader sweep of the economic and political matters it touches upon and also for the 
sidelights on the progress of civilization. The London Times says, “It is impossible to do 
justice to Dr. Morse’s work in the space of a short review; the reader will find it a mine 


4 


of exact and well-documented information.” Four volumes. Illustrated. $25.00 a set. 
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YALE AND HARVARD IN SIAM 
By ELDON R. JAMES, $.J.D., 12 


I 


IAM seems a long way from the Stadium and the Bowl and from 

the Thames at New London, but nevertheless Yale and Harvard, 
though two centuries and more apart, have each played not unim- 
portant parts in the affairs of the land of the White Elephant. Har- 
vard’s activities began with the opening of the twentieth century and 
Yale’s ended in the closing decade of the seventeenth. Harvard has 
had to do with the development of Siam into a modern state, with the 
abolition of extra-territoriality, the negotiation of treaties, the reform 
of law and judicial administration, and the reorganization of govern- 
mental agencies. The concerns of Yale were very different from these, 
as will be seen as the story develops.’ 

The name of Yale as it appears in seventeenth-century Siamese 
history is that of Elihu Yale, President of Madras and Governor of 
Fort St. George, whose generous gift in the eighteenth century led the 
authorities of the College at New Haven to give his name to the insti- 
tution which was to become the Yale University of to-day; and of his 
younger brother Thomas, who likewise was in the service of the British 
East India Company. Elihu Yale was born at Boston, probably in 
1649. His father, David Yale, however, returned to England in 1652, 
taking with him all of his family. It is not unlikely that Thomas Yale 
was also born in Boston, though the evidence as to this is very slight. 
If so, Thomas was, so far as any one knows, the first person born upon 
the American continent, to set foot in Siam. The elder brother, Elihu, 


1For Governor Yale’s relations with Siam, see Anderson, English Intercourse with 
Siam in the Seventeenth Century, London, 1890. See, also, the collection of documents 
copied from the papers preserved in the India Office and published by the Council of the 
Vajiranana National Library, Bangkok, 5 vols., 1915-21, vols. 3, 4, and 5, passim. 
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though he played his part in Siamese history, seems never to have 
visited that country. 

Governor Yale entered the service of the East India Company in 
1671 in the grade of “writer.” By 1676, he had risen to that of “factor” 
with a salary of £20 a year. Not much of a salary to be sure, but there 
must have been perquisites and there were always very profitable op- 
portunities for private trading of which Yale seems to have taken full 
advantage. His advancement continued and soon he was a member of 
the Council at Fort St. George and in 1687 he became President of 
Madras and Governor of Fort St. George. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Company had established a 
“factory ”’ in Siam but it had never been an unqualified success. Those 
in charge were at times apparently more interested in private trading 
than they were in the advancement of the Company’s business. Com- 
plaints with regard to the lack of success of British enterprises in Siam 
were frequent. Competition, chiefly that of the Dutch, but also from 
independent English traders, “interlopers,” as the Company called 
them, was troublesome. By 1682, the Company’s affairs in Siam were 
in a bad way and it was decided to send out a commission from Fort St. 
George to make a new effort and, if this proved unsuccessful, to close 
up the factory and discontinue the Company’s activities. The com- 
missioners, William Stangh, chief, and Thomas Yale, junior, arrived in 
Siam about the first of September, 1683.1 

The foreign trader who sought to do business in seventeenth-century 
Siam was required to be, if he was to have any degree of success, not 
merely a merchant but something of a diplomat as well. The king had 
the monopoly of all foreign commerce, which was managed for him by 
subordinate officials, whose favorable consideration must be secured 
before a profitable trade could be established. In addition to such 
difficulties, there were the Dutch who were strongly entrenched. The 
French, also, were beginning to look to the Indo-Chinese peninsula as 
affording a splendid opportunity not only for a conquest by Holy 
Church but also for the addition of another jewel to the crown of the 
Sun King. International jealousies, therefore, abounded. 

Thomas Yale seems to have been a better diplomat than his chief, 
Stangh, who made enemies when he needed friends, for Yale soon be- 


11f Thomas Yale was not born in Boston, the first person born within the present 
limits of the United States to arrive in Siam, was Francis Davenport, a native of Boston, 
who after a rather unsavory career in India, landed at Mergui in Tenasserim, which then 
belonged to Siam, in 1686. 
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came an intimate associate of the king’s chief minister, a Greek 
named Constant Phaulkon or Faulcon, as it is sometimes written. As 
Phaulkon’s story is intertwined with that of Governor Yale, in fact 
there came to be a very decided conflict between the Yankee and the 
Greek, in which, as one might have prophesied, neither won, some more 
extended account of his career than would otherwise be necessary must 
be given. 

Born in Cephalonia, Phaulkon had run away from home at the age 
of ten in an English ship; his first appearance in Eastern waters was as 
a cabin boy. In the East he became associated with George White, a 
warm advocate of freedom of trade and consequently an enemy of the 
Company, who for a time traded independently in the Persian Gulf 
and along the coast of India. In 1675, Phaulkon went with White to 
Ayuthia, the Siamese capital, where he was later to achieve fortune 
and a position so high that Louis XIV felt it not beneath the royal 
dignity to address him as “loving cousin.” 

White and Phaulkon separated in Siam and Phaulkon started trad- 
ing on his own account. Buying a ship, he lost it in his third shipwreck; 
purchasing another, on his way back to Ayuthia, he fell in with a 
Siamese ambassador returning from Persia who had lost everything in 
a similar disaster. Phaulkon was able to render a service to the am- 
bassador which was gratefully remembered. When they reached 
Ayuthia, the ambassador introduced Phaulkon to the phra-klang or 
barcalong, as he is called in the old accounts, a high official who seems 
to have exercised the combined functions of lord high treasurer, 
minister for foreign affairs and chief merchant and trade representative 
of the king. 

Phaulkon’s rise was rapid. In a short time, he became the king’s 
chief merchant and in this office was so successful that when the old 
phra-klang died in 1683, he was elevated to that position, having under 
his control the finances of the kingdom and the government of the 
northern provinces, including Tenasserim, through the port of which, 
Mergui, a great part of the European trade with Siam was done. It 
was while occupying this exalted office that Phaulkon seems first to 
have come into contact with the Yales. 

The relations between Phaulkon and Thomas Yale seem to have 
been always of the most friendly sort, but it was otherwise as to those 
with Elihu. The East India Company had many grounds of complaint 
against Phaulkon. He was encouraging interlopers; he had caused 
damage to the Company and to individuals in its service in a war 
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between Siam and Golconda, in which he had made use of Englishmen 
in the Siamese service and to this, though encouraged at first, objec- 
4 tions were later made. These matters were of small consequence and 
would never have led to violence, if there had not been reasons of state 
which made a quarrel with Phaulkon desirable. Mergui, the port of 
Tenasserim, if in British hands would have made it possible for the 
Ff Company to control the Bay of Bengal, or at least, to nullify the an- 
i noyance of a French establishment at Pondicherry. If France suc- 
f ceeded in getting Mergui, a possibility in view of the great efforts 
Louis XIV was making to gain the support of Phaulkon and to win 
over the Siamese king, British control of the Bay would be impossible. 
If the French could be forestalled, the Company would be supreme. 
; James IT seems to have been much influenced by these considerations 
A and gave active support to the Company’s quarrel with Phaulkon. 
Elihu Yale, though not yet president and governor, was second in 
the Council at Fort St. George and its most powerful and influential 
member. Even if he had had no personal interests to serve, he would 
: have had a great deal to do with shaping the policies of the Council. 
He had, however, a personal grudge against Phaulkon which made him 
an aggressive supporter of the plans of the Company. Phaulkon had 
claimed that Yale had over-reached him in a purchase of jewels for the 
4 king of Siam. Yale claimed that this was false, and that he had lost a 
‘ great deal of money in the transaction, which he insisted Phaulkon 
must pay. The Greek refused and the result was a number of letters 
; addressed by each to the Council at Fort St. George. The clearest 
statement of the matter from Phaulkon’s standpoint is contained in 
the declaration of August, 1687, undoubtedly prepared by Phaulkon 
but promulgated in the name of the king in reply to the Company’s 
declaration of war against Siam. 





That his Majesty’s Ministers sent one Thomas Ivatt with merchandise to 
Fort St. George to treat there about jewels in accordance with orders and 
samples given to him, recommending the said Ivatt by letters to the Governor 
and Council of Fort St. George whereby the whole business of this matter was 
commended to their direction and care, together with our friendship, repre- 
senting to them the incapacity of said Ivatt and of those who added him to the 
commission for this trade. Having also given said Ivatt written instructions to 
do nothing in his Majesty’s business without communicating with such 
Governor and Council so as to obviate all disputes which might come to pass 
through the negligence of said Thomas Ivatt, there was sent to the said Gover- 
nor and Council a copy of the orders given to him, but these gentlemen, 
contrary to the expectation of his Majesty’s ministers, instead of hindering 
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others from abusing the weakness and ignorance of said Thomas Ivatt, nomi- 
nated Mr. Elihu Yale, the second in Council, to do this very thing with more 
effect than could perhaps ever have been possible for the chief knave. Under 
the cloak of a merchantand trusty friend of the place, said Elihu Yale, having 
plied said Ivatt with wine and gifts, persuaded him to sign a contract by which 
his Majesty was prejudiced to the extent of 9,000 pagodas or 18,000 pieces of 
8, and Ivatt was buyer, seller, broker and agent. His Majesty’s ministers 
taking note of this, meditating on the best means available for recovering his 
Majesty’s rights, and at the same time of preserving the said Yale’s reputa- 
tion, sent Thomas Yale (brother of the said Elihu Yale) to Madras to ask him 
to redress this wrong, presenting him with a rich garment from his Majesty 
and a civil and friendly letter from his Majesty’s ministers to him and the 
Governor, in which a request was made that said Mr. Yale should be com- 
pelled to make a just reparation, if he refused it to his brother, but all without 
effect, said Elihu Yale holding him to the agreement he had made. Since, how- 
ever, said Ivatt had not been authorised to do any trade without the consent 
and approbation of Elihu Yale and the Council, and was not only not content 
with this excuse but went still further in using extravagant language and be- 
smirching the spotless authority of his Majesty (in the persons of his Ministers), 
wherefore his Majesty’s treasurers found themselves obliged to make an arrest 
for payment against these persons to the said Governor and Council of Fort 
St. George, so that complete satisfaction for the said transaction should be 
given by the English Company . . . requesting by his ministers’ letters that an 
authorized person should be sent hither to this Court to treat of this matter; 
also some other complaints or grievances by which the English Company feels 
itself injured, but all without effect, as the continuation below of this declara- 
tion will show. 


The most comprehensive statement of Yale’s defense is that in a 
letter from Yale, dated May 19, 1686, to the Governor and Council at 
Fort St. George. As this was written more than a year before the 
declaration of the king of Siam, Yale could not meet and did not at- 
tempt to anticipate certain of Phaulkon’s charges. 


In answer to a late address made your Honour, &ca., from the Honble. 
Constant Faulcon relating to some concerns twixt the King of Siam and my- 
self, I shall for your Honours’ &ca., satisfaction and my own vindication give 
you a faithful account of that transaction; which most of you are not strangers 
to; being a public contract twixt myself and partners with Mr. Thomas Ivatt, 
&ca., the King of Siam’s servants here, Anno 1684, sent hither for the pro- 
vision of Jewels to a very considerable amount; about which they had often 
treated with several Merchants and at last applied themselves to me, wherein 
they importunately pressed my undertaking to the value of at least 100,000 
Pagos., as appears by the Musters. But that amount being too great for their 
effects or my ability we after many days, advice and consideration came to a 
conclusion on Pagos. 10,500: for making three Gymdaws, and a Cattan Standle 
to be of gold richly set with diamonds, rubies and emeralds, according to the 
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several Musters delivered me, in consideration whereof they bartered with me 
a quantity of Copper, Sandal wood and Tutenague at very high prices, much 
beyond what they could otherwise dispose them at, but the agreement being 
mutually made and signed by myself, Mr. Ivatt and the Collwans, as some of 
you can testify, I was resolved to comply with the contract; chiefly in hopes of 
a reputation from the King of Siam, and to ensure a future better service; the 
loss or gain in this being equally uncertain to me. Whereupon, the time being 
very short for so intricate and various a business, and cut stones both scarce 
and dear here, I was necessitated to send to other parts as Vizapoor, Golcondah, 
Metchlepatam and more adjacent places to procure them, which from that, 
and the sudden occasion I had, brought them extremely dear to me, as also the 
workmen from several distant places. As the stones arrived I delivered all to 
Mr. Ivatt and the Collwans to direct their making them agreeably to the 
Musters, which I also ordered the workmen strictly to observe and to set only 
such stones as proved to be good and proper for the work, which accordingly 
they did to the casting by of several hundreds to my loss. To the truth of this 
many can testify, but more authentically the very Collwans that had the 
charge, and were the actors thereof (who very happily are here present) of 
whom your honours may duly inform yourselves in each particular. They can- 
not well deny anything here inserted nor that, upon the delivery of the jewels to 
Mr. Ivatt and the Collwans, I demanded of them: if they were to their satis- 
faction, and if otherwise that everything they disliked should be rectified; to 
which they answered me they liked all very well and that the stones rather 
exceeded the dimensions of the Musters and so they gave me their orders for 
delivery aboard and receipt for them; and jointly in their King’s name they 
gave me their obligation for the balance of my account without the least scruple 
or objection and our contract was cancelled. And further to satisfy your 
Honours, &ca., that I have deserved much better from them, I might instance 
the many respects and services I have done his Majesty of Siam to his servants 
here, by a courteous entertainment of them upon their arrival, furnishing them 
with a house, horses, palanquins, servants, &ca., during Mr. Ivatt’s life, with- 
out any consideration, and constantly supplying their occasions with con- 
siderable sums of money to the amount of Pagos 4000 solely upon the honour 
of their just and generous King and the credit of the honble. Constant Faulcon’s 
Letter of recommendation, which I thought a sufficient authority and never 
imagined it could be questioned by any, much less themselves, but I find my- 
self mistaken and still out of my money and met with unkind rather than 
grateful resentments of these favours. And this upon a pretence of a hard 
bargain, which is only made so by a very undue valuation, either by ignorance, 
interest or the vast difference of our Merchants, which I hope by no reason 
whatsoever can justly reflect on my business; since I may more rightly say and 
prove that they have not estimated them to one-seventh of their worth here. 


But the jewel transaction, though the sorest point in the controversy, 
was not the only matter of dispute between Yale and Phaulkon. There 
was a question of unpaid freight on a shipment of elephants for the 
king of Siam, which for some reason not evident on the record, per- 
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haps he was part owner of the ship, Yale had made into a personal 
grievance against Phaulkon. After touching on this matter, Yale 
proceeds: 

. .. for my own case, though I know no law can make me accountable for so 
plain a contract, it being natural and just for all men to make the best bargain 
they can and that is the essential part of mercantile business. Nor can I think 
had I lost more by the goods than I did, or had I taken them or the elephants 
at double the value, that any reputation could have been demanded or made 
me, but rather I would have been laughed at for the misfortune. Notwith- 
standing to evince to the world that I have neither been injurious nor too un- 
reasonable a gainer in the business and to avoid further disputes or the prejudic- 
ing of others, [provided] the Honble. Faulcon’s attorney will give security to 
stand to and satisfy the award (you shall give upon a due examination of the 
case), I shall now humbly submit thereto, heartily wishing I had never en- 
gaged therein, it being the occasion of so much trouble to your Honour, &ca. 

It is difficult to see how Phaulkon could have accepted Yale’s 
proposal for a submission of the jewel affair to the decision of the 
Governor and Council of Fort St. George, for such a solution would 
have meant substantially a decision by Yale, the second in rank in the 
Council and its strongest member. No time, however, was wasted in 
waiting for a reply from Phaulkon, for on July 17, 1686, acting under 
instructions from London, the Governor and Council took steps to 
make reprisals of ships or other property belonging to the king of 
Siam “for wrongs and injuries done them by Constant Faulcon’’; and 
Captain John Nicholson, a member of the Council, “having his 
Majesty’s and the Right Honble. Company’s commission for it, which 
he is very willing and ready to execute,” was directed to look into 
Metchelepatam and Vizagapatam Roads, “because possibly some of 
the said King’s ships may not be yet departed.” 

Phaulkon wrote to the Governor and Council on October 29, 1686, 
replying to letters of March 22d and June 4th and 8th, which un- 
fortunately have not been copied into the Siamese National Library’s 
collection, if indeed they still exist. Apparently they were written in 
that irritating superior to inferior style, not entirely unknown in 
certain quarters even to-day in communications to foreign offices of Far 
Eastern states, for Phaulkon in reply says that 

Gentlemen, you may write to Constant Faulcon what you please comparing 
mercantile authority and power with those of a Monarch and menace me to 
do what you please either with promises of procuring me favour or disdain, 
from the Honble. Company. But when you treat with the King’s Ministers 
you do not treat with Mr. Faulcon but with his Lord and Master, a Prince of 
that justice that the greatest evil that can be fastened on the honble. Company 
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to their great prejudice is to publish to the world the disrespect the tenour of 
your Letter shows. Thus much I thought fit to lay down in answer to your 
Honours not as a Minister of State, but as one that honours and respects your 
nation with the same natural inclinations as if it were our soil. 

The foresaid circumstances considered I could not present the several points 
to his Majesty, therefore I once more desire your Honours that, after you have 
well weighed every circumstance, if you find that justice admits of any of the 
particulars, pray send over a good, civil, well qualified gentleman to represent 
the case, and you may be assured of redress. And as justice is the claim of 
everyone that hath any matter in hand at that tribunal, we beseech you to let 
that which this Court may so indisputably lay claim to go hand in hand, giving 
power to the foresaid gentleman to adjust that inconsiderate affair of the Wor- 
shipful Yale’s, which in reality I am ashamed of, not for the actions of another, 
for it does not touch me, but that it should be so easy to involve myself in the 
necessity of disputes when the case is so plain, as God is in heaven (‘tis a matter 
of admiration!) ... 

It is true the Worshipful Elihu Yale threatens to grant to himself letters of 
reprisal or make war upon the King of Siam, and so forth. I can assure him 
here’s no such great riches that are dispatched from these parts, that cannot 
with abundance of ease be deferred. But the gentleman will do well to con- 
sider it is not good to make too much noise in an unjust cause, neither to abuse 
such a benefactor as the King of Siam whose gracious favours to the English 
Nation trading in his Ports have been so public to the world. 

This gentleman pleads the contract he made with those employed in his 
Majesty’s service. They were not empowered to make a contract without the 
Governor and Council’s approbation; as our Instructions to the said servants 
and recommendatory Letter to the Governor and Council manifests. And he 
in the absence of the Governor being President of that Council, how can he 
plead a contract? It is true if this worthy gentleman had ordered his strata- 
gems with a current policy and appointed some of his peons for black Mer- 
chants to proffer their service to Mr. Ivatt, &ca., employed for provision of the 
said jewels, or when the Merchants and said Ivatt appeared at the bar for 
judgment for him to have cried “‘Probatum est,” the matter had been formal 
and the contract impregnable. But he to be the Merchant that sells and broker 
too and then to have 30 per cent on brokerage, has made such a breach into the 
ten thousand five hundred pagodaes, as eight thousand will not make it up. 
The Honble. President in his letter by the Phenix complains of the indiscretion 
of the person that valued them here. It is true they are heathens as well as 
those the Worshipful Yale appointed, therefore we will not credit what either 
said, and we have required a French gentleman who resides in this city, in 
quality of Chief for his nation, to value them upon oath in presence of Mr. 
Harbin, &ca., of your nation, who have attested the valuation which I here- 
with remit you. Therefore I beseech you on your Honble. Masters’ behalf to 
oblige the Worshipful Yale to make payment of the balance of that account 
into the Company’s cash in discount of what the Treasurers have stopped 
here, and the supra amount shall be readily paid to your order. 

The great service the Worshipful Yale did his Majesty in extraordinary 
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prices, I will instance to you in that one particular of copper, he allowing on 
account to Mr. Ivatt 56 Pagodaes per Candy (sic), when Mr. Thomas Lucas at 
the same time allowed the Shabander of Tenasserim 62. We hope, gentlemen, 
you will do us that justice to believe my design was not to have the said affairs 
brought to this pass by the mediums I took both in my letter and the person I 
employed for its accommodation, and if it took not that effect for the credit of 
justice it ought, it is not our fault, but we suppose some people think them- 
selves above that sphere. 


As the next move in the Company’s effort to secure a permanent 
foot-hold on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, a proclamation was 
obtained from James II recalling all Englishmen from the Siamese 
service, preliminary to a declaration of war. The Governor and Council 
at Fort St. George assigned to Captain Weltden of the frigate Curtana 
the duty of publishing the royal proclamation in Siam together with an 
order from the Governor and Council naming fifty or more Englishmen 
and directing them within thirty days to repair on board the Curtana 
under pain of being regarded as in “contempt of his said Majesty’s 
Royal proclamation and the rules and orders of his said Right Honble. 
East India Company” and also subject to liability “for all damages, 
losses, detriments or inconveniencies whatever that his said Majesty 
the King of England or his Right Honble. East India Company shall 
hereafter sustain thereby, for which you are to be prosecuted in his 
Majesty’s Courts of Judicature as Interlopers and rebellious persons 
staying and trading in India.” 

In addition to the royal proclamation and the blast from the Gover- 
nor and Council, Captain Weltden also carried with him an itemized 
demand on Phaulkon for the payment of damages claimed to have been 
done to the Company and its servants. The total amount was upwards 
of £65,000 sterling, a very considerable sum for the time and place. 
The Governor and Council declared that if the demand was not paid 
they would “by way of reprisal make the Right Honble. Company, 
&ca., full satisfaction upon his Majesty’s the King of Siam’s ships or 
the ships of his subjects, wherever we can meet with them, leaving the 
said King to demand satisfaction of the Honble. Constant Faulcon (his 
Chief Minister of State) for his ill management of the said King’s 
affairs which has given us this provocation and necessitates us to take 
this course for justice which has been often denied us at Siam.” 

There was also a letter to the King in which the Governor and 
Council said that “we have sent two ships of war to stop up your 
Majesty’s Port of Mergui and to secure all the ships in said Port, but 
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not to make seizure till they know whether your Majesty will make 
the Right Honble. Company, &ca., satisfaction for said damages, for 
which our Commander is ordered by us to await your Majesty’s pleas- 
ure within 60 days.... And so we pray the Almighty to give your 
Majesty long life with increase of your Dominions and all happiness in 
the world tocome.” The prayers for the king’s happiness in the world 
to come, no doubt were more heartfelt than those for the increase of 
his dominions. 

Sometime after the departure of Captain Weltden’s little fleet, 
information was received at Madras that the French had sent six men 
of war to Siam for the king’s assistance and intended to send another 
to Mergui. The Governor and Council, therefore, hastened to reinforce 
Weltden and on August 3, 1687, ordered the frigate Pearl to proceed to 
Mergui with nineteen soldiers and three special commissioners, who 
with Weltden were to be a council for the direction of operations in 
Siam. They were to press for the surrender of the forts of the cities of 
Tenasserim and of Mergui in order “to disappoint the French and the 
Dutch, who will certainly take them if we do not.” 

Elihu Yale had now succeeded to the office of president and governor 
and was therefore for practical purposes in sole charge of the war with 
Siam. To the other documents given to the commissioners, Yale added 
a letter of instructions signed by himself alone. This stated that a 
letter from James II addressed to Richard Burneby, the Governor of 
Mergui, and Samuel White, the harbor master, who occupied the two 
most important posts held by Englishmen in the Siamese service, had 
been delayed and, as the monsoons were nearly over, could not be 
expected “this season.” Yale, who seemed to have full knowledge of 
the contents of the royal letter, perhaps from private advices sent out 
from London in a faster ship, instructed the commissioners to “satisfy 
them of the truth and reality of his Majesty’s letter to them, as also of 
his and the Right Honble. Company’s respects therein and good opin- 
ions of them and intentions to promote them in their service, which 
you may assure them of and that all others upon their arrival here shall 
have employments suitable to their capacities we hope will persuade 
them to their duty in surrendering and securing Mergui for the Right 
Honorable Company’s possession, and the general good of the English 
nation, rather than let it fall into the hands of the French or Dutch, 
who (if we have it not) will be certainly masters of it and we ever 
excluded from all trade and benefit, as also from the necessary con- 
venience of repairing and fitting our ships there, which arguments pray 
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press on Mr. White and Mr. Burneby, &c., English, who, if they have 
any sense of loyalty to our King, love to our country or honour to 
themselves, will soon be persuaded to their duty in a speedy surrender 
and maintenance of the place.” If Burneby and White would not agree 
to surrender Mergui, then they were to be asked to transmit a letter to 
the king demanding the transfer of the port, town and country of 
Mergui to the Company. If the king agreed to this the war was to cease 
and White was to become deputy governor. If the port was not sur- 
rendered by Burneby and White, with or without orders from the king, 
then an attack was to be made. After possession had been taken, the 
commissioners were instructed to send “one Frigate as soon as pos- 
sible hither with your advices, prisoners and plunder.” 

The opportunity to send prisoners and plunder never came, for be- 
fore the Pearl reached Mergui, the Company’s schemes and Yale’s 
hopes had been made impossible by the indiscretions, to put it mildly, 
of Captain Weltden of the Curtana. Weltden arrived some time in 
June, 1687, at a point not far from Mergui but not knowing his exact 
position, he sent out the yawl, under the command of the second and 
third mates, to find the port. The yawl arrived at Mergui on the 23d 
and found in the harbor a Siamese ship, the Resolution, which re- 
ceived them on board. Samuel White, learning of their arrival, invited 
them to come ashore so that he might learn, not only the latest news 
from Europe, but also why they had come to Mergui. Though they 
declined to state the object of the Curtana’s visit, saying that the 
captain would explain it when he arrived, they must nevertheless have 
let slip some hints, for White is reported to have told them that he 
would “rather go quick to hell than go to Fort St. George to be under 
the lash of Elihu Yale.” White sent a message by the yawl to Captain 
Weltden that if he “came in a friendly manner, no man should be more 
kindly treated or more honourably received than he should be in 
Mergui, but if he came in a hostile manner, he himself would come at 
the head of two or three thousand men to oppose him and defend the 
place, for he was the King of Siam’s servant and would serve him 
faithfully.”” With this message, White sent a pilot to bring the Curtana 
in. 

When the Curtana arrived the next day, Weltden went ashore and 
was received with ceremony by Burneby and White and the English 
residents. The proclamation of James II was read and all those present, 
including Burneby and White, expressed their willingness to obey the 
command to quit the Siamese service. On the following day, the 
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declaration of war was proclaimed by Weltden who informed the 
English that from that moment they were to consider themselves out 
of the Siamese service and that they were at liberty to reimburse them- 
selves from whatever funds of the king of Siam there were at hand, for 
any claims they might have. White protested against this license to 
loot and urged that he be permitted to settle all claims himself, and to 
such an arrangement Weltden finally agreed. On June 28th a truce for 
sixty days was entered into at Weltden’s suggestion, during which the 
Company’s letter to the king was to be sent to Ayuthia and the answer 
received. White, apparently of the opinion that though he was leaving 
the service of Siam, his duty to the Siamese required him, before he 
went, to put the fort and town into a state of defence, set out stakes in 
the river, prepared cables for closing it, constructed a platform upon 
which fifteen great guns were mounted, and took other steps to enable 
the Siamese to make an effective resistance. During these proceedings, 
White left Mergui for a short visit to the city of Tenasserim, probably 
to make a final report to his Siamese superiors. During this absence, 
Weltden broke the truce by pulling up the stakes, spiking the guns and 
seizing the Resolution. 

The excitement among the Siamese, already great, was much in- 
creased by Weltden’s actions. Armed men in great numbers poured 
into the town and the river was crowded with war boats. By the time 
White returned, the situation was acute. He seems at first to have been 
indignant at Weltden’s conduct and then finally to have become 
reconciled. He tried to assure Weltden that there was no danger and 
went on board the Curtana to spend the night as a sort of guarantee of 
the peace of the harbor. While on board, he and Weltden engaged in a 
carouse of which Anderson says that each toast as it was drunk was 
“ratified by a salute, the guns being loaded with bullets or stones. No 
less than sixty-four shots were fired before the carousal was at an end, 
and more would have followed had not the night been so wet.” 

Although the war boats of the Siamese were increasing on the river 
and notwithstanding suspicious rumors, Weltden went ashore on July 
14th to visit White who had preceded him. That night the storm burst 
and the English population of Mergui, with few exceptions, was wiped 
out. Burneby was killed but White and Weltden escaped, though 
narrowly. The Siamese set adrift rafts of burning bamboo and the 
Curtana was forced to cut her cables in order to escape. 

Both the Curtana and the Resolution got away, the latter with White 
on board. Although he had promised to go to Madras and wrote 
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conciliatory letters to the Company, he never went, evidently fearing 
that Yale’s mercy to interlopers could not be counted on. 

Anderson says that “the entire evidence points to the conclusion 
that the massacre was solely due to an outburst of indignation at 
Weltden’s rash proceedings and treachery in breaking the truce. The 
native council, indignant at these insults, determined to crush the 
English, and consequently selected a time and occasion when this 
could be most effectually accomplished and when it would place the 
offending captain of the Curtana in their power.” 

The charge contained in a letter written by the Governorand Council 
at Fort St. George, which at this time really means Elihu Yale, to Sir 
John Child at Bombay, that Phaulkon had had the English at Ayuthia 
murdered, seems to be entirely false. No Englishmen in Siam, those at 
Mergui only excepted, had been molested. 

The Pearl arrived at Mergui on September 24th, too late to retrieve 
the consequences of Weltden’s ill-advised conduct. The commissioners 
found Frenchmen acting in the place of the former English officials, 
and these, with the Siamese, either persuaded or forced two of the 
commissioners to proceed to Ayuthia. There they found the court busy 
with the second embassy from Louis XIV, under the command of M. 
de la Loubére. They were at first dealt with in an unfriendly manner, 
which is not surprising, but later were well treated. Nothing, however, 
was discovered connecting Phaulkon or any official at Ayuthia with the 
massacre at Mergui. The native governor at Mergui, who was held to 
be largely responsible for the affair, was arrested as was, also, an 
Englishman, Captain Cropley, who, in some way now unknown, seems 
to have been implicated. 

It was not until December, 1687, that the king issued his declaration 
of war against the Company and as he did not regard himself at war 
with the English nation, Englishmen not connected with the Company 
continued to be received in Siam with all cordiality. For all practical 
purposes the massacre at Mergui put an end to the war, though 
technically it dragged along for years. The Governor and Council at 
Fort St. George cried out loudly for vengeance but nothing was done. 
It was now 1688 and James II was otherwise occupied and Phaulkon’s 
career was fast drawing to its tragic close. 

The Siamese nobles at the capital were thoroughly aroused at the 
great progress the French were making in the favor of the king and 
Phaulkon. Phaulkon had been made a count of France and the French 
lavished their attentions on him. The sinister fact that troops brought 
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out by M. de la Loubére had been stationed both at Bangkok and at 
Mergui also did not escape the suspicious eyes of the nobles. Sometime 
in the spring of 1688, Phaulkon was seized and executed and the king 
superseded. The garrison at Bangkok was besieged and finally the 
French left the country. Phaulkon’s wife, a Japanese Christian, who 
had fled from Japan because of the religious persecutions there, and his 
children were spared, but his property was confiscated. 

Yale, in 1690, made an attempt to open negotiations with the new 
king. He wrote the phra-klang, asking him to transmit to the king 
copies of certain obligations and accounts claimed to have been due 
from the late king and requesting that justice be done to the Company 
“by a due satisfaction for all the injuries and wrongs they had lately reed 
by means of that unhappy malicious instrument Constant Phaulkon. 
... But if these just desires are disregarded and denied us, we must of 
necessity have recourse to such ways and methods for the recovery of 
our rights as we are unwilling to.”” On November 20, 1691, he wrote to 
the directors in London that the phra-klang had replied “that Phaul- 
kon and White had wronged the king greatly and owed him much,” 
and that the Company might take what property of theirs had been 
carried to England. If this course would not do, Yale suggested that 
“the only way to repay yourselves is by continuing the war against 
Siam by sending two small vessels, fitted and manned, to Siam’s river 
mouth, or some adjacent island to wait for the junks. ... There is a 
late flying report that the new king is cast off too and a new rebel in his 
place, if so their divisions and confusions will make them and their 
ships the easier conquest, they are really and justly greatly indebted 
to your Honrs. and to several particular persons who would Willingly 
contribute towards your Honrs. charge for the recovering your own 
and their debts, which we humbly refer to your Honrs. consideration 
and orders therein.” 

Undoubtedly Yale regarded himself as one of the “several particular 
persons” who would willingly contribute toward the carrying on of the 
war. The money lost by him in the jewel affair was not likely to have 
been forgotten. There seems to be no record extant as to the Com- 
pany’s action with regard to Yale’s extraordinary proposal, but it is 
certain that no steps were ever taken to continue the war. Yale’s 
proposal is interesting, also, as it seems to indicate that the opportuni- 
ties for private trading with Siam by the Company’s officials were too 
great to be allowed to slip because of the Company’s reluctance to 
continue expensive hostilities. 
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Yale’s own exploits in this profitable field of private trading were so 
suspicious that in 1692 he was removed as President and Governor and 
was detained in India until 1699, when he was permitted to leave, his 
brother Thomas having gone in 1694. Upon Elihu’s departure, he was 
accorded the privilege usually granted to his predecessors of taking 
with him not to exceed five tons of certain goods, including such in- 
congruous items as “dres’t or undres’t Diamonds” and “Sugar 
Candy.”’! 


II 


The distinction of standing at the head of any alphabetical list of the 
graduates of Harvard College belongs to a Siamese, Aab, whose 
primacy will never be displaced until the highly improbable advent of 
some one whose name begins with the first letter of the alphabet thrice 
repeated. Aab, though occupying this unique position among the sons 
of Harvard, is not the only Siamese engaged in carrying into the 
service of his country semething of the spirit and ideals of Harvard 
University. His Royal Highness, Prince Mahidol of Songkhla, and 
many others, holders of Harvard degrees, are doing most useful and 
important work. However, the story of Harvard’s activities in Siam, 
which is to be told here, though briefly and incompletely, is not that of 
the work of Siamese graduates of the University but of the activities of 
those Harvard Law School men, who, since 1903, have filled the posts 
of General Adviser and of Adviser in Foreign Affairs to the Siamese 
Government. The significance of this work in successfully adjusting 
the contacts between a small Asiatic state, not far removed at the 
beginning from the social, cultural, and political conditions of the 
Middle Age, with the great powers of the twentieth century, so that 
the independence of Siam might be maintained and extended in the 
face of an imperialistic advance which submerged all of its neighbors, 
would seem not to be without interest. 

“dward H. Strobel, H.C. 1877, H.L.S. 1882, Bemis Professor of 
International Law, was the first American appointed as General 


1 The only graduate of Yale University of whom the writer has knowledge who has 
ever served as an official of the Siamese Government was Tokichi Masao, D.C.L., 1896. 
Dr. Masao was a legal adviser in the Ministry of Justice and, also, a member of the Code 
Commission, which drafted the Penal Code, promulgated in 1908. See his paper, “‘The 
New Penal Code of Siam,” 18 Yale Law Jour. 85 (1908). After Dr. Masao’s retirement 
from the Siamese service, he returned to Japan where he became a member of the 
Japanese Parliament. Subsequently he was appointed Japanese Minister to Siam. While 
occupying this position, he died in Bangkok in 1921. 
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Adviser to the Siamese Government. Mr. Strobel was appointed in 
1903 and upon his death in 1908 was succeeded by Jens I. Westengard, 
H.L.S. 1898, who, as an assistant professor in the Harvard Law School, 
had gone to Siam as Assistant General Adviser in 1903. Mr. Westen- 
gard served as General Adviser until his retirement in 1915, when he 
was appointed Bemis Professor. Wolcott H. Pitkin, H.C. 1902, H.L.S. 
1906, of the New York bar, followed Mr. Westengard, first as Acting 
General Adviser and then as Adviser in Foreign Affairs. At the time 
of Mr. Westengard’s retirement the title of General Adviser was dis- 
continued and the position of Adviser in Foreign Affairs created, 
though the duties of the office were modified but slightly. Mr. Pitkin 
retired in 1917 and was succeeded by Eldon R. James, H.L.S.,$.J.D. 
1912, who served as Adviser in Foreign Affairs from 1918 to 1924, when 
he was succeeded by Francis B. Sayre, H.L.S. 1912, $.J.D., 1918, at 
the time an assistant professor in the Harvard Law Schook Mr. 
Sayre’s appointment was originally for but one year, which seemed 
then to be the maximum time he could be spared from the work of the 
Law School. At the urgent request of the Siamese government, his 
leave of absence was extended for another year, which he spent in 
Europe in the revision of the old treaties between Siam and France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway. Courtenay Crocker, H.C. 1901, H.L.S. 1905, of 
the Boston bar, was appointed Adviser in Foreign Affairs in 1924. 
During the last year of Mr. Sayre’s service, there were, accordingly, 
two Advisers in Foreign Affairs, one in Europe on special duty and the 
other in Bangkok. Mr. Crocker retired in the spring of 1926, and was 
succeeded by the present Adviser, Raymond B. Stevens, H.L.S. 1899. 

It is possible that other graduates of Harvard, aside from those 
Siamese who hold Harvard degrees, have served in various depart- 
ments of the Siamese government. Clement Bouvé, H.C. 1899, H.L.S. 
1902, was for a time associated with Mr. Strobel. But this account will 
deal only with the work of the General Advisers and Advisers in For- 
eign Affairs. 

The Siamese, as far back into their history as we can see, have been 
very hospitable to the foreigner. The traveler and the trader have 
been welcomed and occasionally the stranger has been elevated to high 
position in the Siamese service. Something of the foreigner in high 
official position in Siam in the seventeenth century we have already 
seen, but the history of foreign officials goes farther back than that, 
certainly into the sixteenth and perhaps even into the fifteenth 
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century. The founding in 1350 of Ayuthia, which remained the Siam- 
ese capital until its destruction by the Burmese in 1767, marks the 
beginning of the Siamese kingdom of to-day. During a large part of 
this period, perhaps the latter three-quarters of it, Siam was served by 
a number of Brahmin jurists, at the beginning imported from India for 
the purpose of putting the Siamese law into acceptable form and of im- 
proving its content. These Brahmins ultimately were organized into a 
judicial council which persisted until the destruction of Ayuthia and 
the establishment of the present dynasty in 1782, with its seat at 
Bangkok. 

We have no means now of knowing whether any of the Portuguese, 
the first Europeans to come to Siam, were ever taken into the Siamese 
service. There can be no doubt, however, that if they were not, their 
leading men were frequently consulted and their advice considered and 
weighed. In the seventeenth century, however, foreigners appear as 
Siamese officials in considerable numbers, one of them, Phaulkon, 
achieving, as we have seen, the proud but fatal eminence of the King’s 
chief minister. Besides English and French in various departments of 
the government service, there were Japanese, it has been said to the 
number of at least five hundred, in the army. The eighteenth century 
is a blank, or nearly so, so far as foreigners in Siam are concerned. 
Siam was torn with civil strife and wars with the Burmese were 
frequent and destructive. The English were engaged in India, and 
French interest in the Indo-Chinese peninsula had been dormant since 
the time of Phaulkon. With the opening of the nineteenth century, 
however, foreign trade revived. British and American ships not in- 
frequently came to Bangkok and the British interest in Siam grew 
apace, largely because of the increasing British activities in Burma. 
Though there were in Siam no Portuguese interests of any moment, the 
king consented to the establishment of a Portuguese consulate in Bang- 
kok about 1820 and the consul seems frequently to have acted as an un- 
official adviser to the government. 

It is impossible to understand and to appraise the work of the 
General Advisers and the Advisers in Foreign Affairs without some 
account of the foreign relations of Siam which resulted in the British 
treaty of 1855 and the treaties which were modeled upon it, following 
in quick succession thereafter, for it is to the modification of these that 
a very large part of the efforts of the General Advisers and Advisers in 
Foreign Affairs have been directed. The kings of Siam retained for 
themselves a monopoly of all foreign trade and until this monopoly 
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could be very considerably modified, if not destroyed, the prospects 
for the development of trade in Siam by foreigners were not bright. 
There were no fixed tariffs for imports and trading vessels were subject 
to whatever exactions minor officials, acting under the king’s authority 
and in protection of his monopoly, might at the moment devise. At- 
tempts by British interests at Singapore and by the East India 
Company to secure a treaty which would establish something like 
predicability with regard to the conditions under which trade might 
be done, were made between 1820 and 1826. It was not until the latter 
vear when the success of British arms in Burma had evidently made 
some impression upon the Siamese, that a treaty could be agreed upon. 
The monopolistic control of trade was not removed, but a definite duty, 
based upon measurement of the trading ships coming to Bangkok, was 
established. In 1833, a similar treaty was made with the United States. 
These treaties were fruitless, however, so far as trade was concerned. 
If trade was to be established in Siam on a profitable footing, some- 
thing more drastic was required than the comparatively innocuous 
provisions of the treaties of 1826 and 1833. 

Though trade languished, foreign influences were gradually pene- 
trating into Siam. The first American missionary came in 1830 and 
within ten years several permanent missionary enterprises had been 
established. Missionaries set up the first printing press, introduced 
vaccination against small-pox, and opened schools, thus beginning the 
movement for Western education taken up later by the Government 
and now being pushed with vigor by a ministry of education estab- 
lished some thirty or more years ago. 

In 1850, there came to the Siamese throne a very remarkable man, 
with vision, insight and courage, whose policies have shaped the 
destinies of his country ever since. Mongkut for twenty-five years prior 
to his accession had been a Buddhist monk. He was the eldest son of 
highest rank of the second king of the present dynasty, but upon his 
father’s death, an elder brother of inferior rank, who had been his 
father’s chief minister, had assumed the throne. Mongkut at that time 
was receiving his religious education and, like all Siamese youths of the 
period, had to spend at least three months of his life as a monk, with 
shaven head, yellow robe and iron begging-bowl. Upon his brother’s 
peaceful seizure of the throne, Mongkut remained in the priesthood and 
did not leave it, until he was called to put on the pagoda crown. Dur- 
ing this period of his life he traveled about over Siam, became ac- 
quainted with the missionaries, learning from them English and Latin 
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and something of Western science. But beyond all this he came to see 
that his country could not survive unless concessions were made to the 
Western nations now beginning to push harder and harder at the 
partially opened door of trading opportunity. As king he began to put 
into effect the policies he had formulated as a yellow-robed monk, not 
without opposition, however, for the Siamese were conservative and 
old-fashioned and to concede anything to foreign demands was regarded 
as the height of radicalism. ! 

Sir John Bowring, the author of those sounding and consoling 
hymns, “God is Love, His mercy brightens,” “In the Cross of Christ I 
glory,” and “Watchman, tell us of the night,” not unconnected with 
forcing opium upon China, and involved in the famous but now half- 
forgotten affair of the lorcha ‘“‘ Arrow,” was at the time governor of 
Hongkong. Mongkut put himself into communication with Sir John, 
who finally came to Bangkok at the head of a British mission. A treaty 
was negotiated and signed in 1855, giving the British extra-territorial- 
ity and a tariff not to exceed three per cent ad valorem. In 1856, similar 
treaties were made with the United States and France. In order to push 
his policy of opening Siam to foreign trade and at the same time pre- 
serving his country’s essential independence, Mongkut took Sir John 
into the Siamese service as a minister plenipotentiary and sent him to 
Europe to negotiate treaties with those European powers which, 
though not then pressing for admission to Siam, might do so in the not 
too distant future. 

By 1869, this series of treaties, all on the same plan, had been com- 
pleted, and for the time being, the danger of European aggression had 
been averted, though not, of course, rendered impossible. Extra- 


1 For information as to the policies of King Mongkut, the writer is especially indebted 
to H. R. H. Prince Damrong, one of his sons, who gave generously of his time and of his 
learning, on never-to-be-forgotten afternoons upon the terrace of his palace in Bangkok, 
to instruct a grateful Adviser in Foreign Affairs in the history, religion, philosophy, and 
art of Siam. If one ever asked for information with regard to these matters, the answer 
was invariably, ‘“‘See Prince Damrong.”’ The first Minister of Education, the great 
Minister of the Interior, at the same time, the highest authority upon Siamese history 
and art, whose writings, unfortunately for the Westerner, are all in Siamese, Prince 
Damrong, never failed to give the inquirer the information requested, with accuracy and 
in detail and also in addition what was infinitely more precious, an insight into the best 
thought and life of the Siamese. Fortunately he still remains actively in his country’s 
service, patriotic, learned, wise, kindly and generous. 

As to the jurisdictional features of the Siamese treaties, see James, ‘‘ Jurisdiction over 
Foreigners in Siam,’ 16 Am. Jour. Int. Law, 585, 1922; Thorneley, The History of a 
Transition, Bangkok, 1923; and Luang Nathabanja, Extra-territoriality in Siam, 
Bangkok, 1924. 
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territoriality and a three per cent tariff were high prices to pay for 
independence, but no one can doubt that it was worth whatever it 
might cost. Thus was begun the work, the undoing of which has oc- 
cupied the General Advisers and the Advisers in Foreign Affairs since 
the establishment of those offices. 

Mongkut, besides providing for the demands of foreign trade, and 
thus, temporarily at least, putting off the evil day of European occu- 
pation, was far-seeing enough to realize that the treaties he was negoti- 
ating, with the consequent opening of the country to foreign trade, 
were not in themselves sufficient to insure the continuance of his 
country’s independence. There must be internal reorganization as 
well. Administration must be improved, the law and the machinery of 
justice must be put upon a plane of reasonable accomplishment, so 
that there would be no grounds for serious complaints by foreigners, 
and consequent aggressive action by their governments, Having no 
supply of Siamese trained to administer justice and the general affairs 
of the government along Western lines, Mongkut was forced to start 
at the very beginning, which in Siam is always the top of the social 
structure. Into the hands of his successor, the carrying out of Mong- 
kut’s plans had, therefore, of necessity, to be committed. But Mong- 
kut took care to see that this successor was adequately trained for 
the purpose. Mrs. Leonowens, an English woman, then conducting a 
school in Singapore, was brought to Bangkok, to take charge of the 
education of the royal children. Her particular care was the Prince 
Chulalongkorn, who was to be his father’s successor. Later, tutors 
were brought out from England to continue the work started by Mrs. 
Leonowens. When Chulalongkorn came to the throne in his fifteenth 
year, upon the death of his father in 1867, he already had an excellent 
education along Western lines and was prepared so far as education 
can be a preparation, to continue his father’s work. Very early in his 
reign, he directed, whether they wished it or not, that his brothers 
receive an education. He gave them a choice of either an English or a 
Siamese education but an education they must have. The wisdom of 
this became apparent fifteen or twenty years afterwards when the 
young king could draw from the large number of his brothers men like 
Prince Damrong, who established the Ministry of Education and re- 
organized the Ministry of the Interior, so that it functioned in a very 
high state of efficiency, and Prince Devawongse, who for nearly forty 
years guided wisely and well the foreign affairs of Siam. 

Chulalongkorn’s children, when they became of sufficient age, also 
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received the best education available. Tutors were brought out for 
them from England, and as soon as they were old enough, they were 
sent to England, France, Germany, and in one instance, to Russia, 
where they might complete the process and obtain at first hand a 
knowledge of the world outside Siam, which might be, and, as the 
event proved, was of the greatest value to the country. One of these 
sons, Prince Rabi, was educated as a barrister and called to the 
English bar and later into his hands was committed the highly im- 
portant task of the reorganization of the Ministry of Justice and of the 
courts. 

The king himself did not stop his education with his accession to 
the throne, but very early in his reign visited India, to see for himself 
what the British were doing in administration along Western lines in a 
country whose inhabitants were culturally, at least, akin to the Siam- 
ese. Later, visits were made to Java and still later to Europe. 

During the early years of Chulalongkorn’s reign, it is difficult to say 
how extensively foreigners were used as advisers. Individuals, such as 
Henry Alabaster, a British consul, afterwards in the Siamese service, 
were probably consulted and their influence very likely was of im- 
portance. Missionaries must also have had some part in the making 
over of the governmental organization and in the formulation of 
policies, which was continuously going on. Though their religious 
activities never brought many converts into the fold, their educational 
and medical work was highly appreciated and the influence of the out- 
standing members of the mission must have been considerable. Before 
1890, however, some of the king’s brothers, equipped with a sound 
Western education, had demonstrated their capacity and had proved 
their skill in administration so that the reorganization of the govern- 
ment might be entrusted to them with the confident expectation that 
everything that could at that time be accomplished would be done to 
elevate the administration to a standard at least reasonably com- 
parable to that in European countries. In 1885, Prince Devawongse 
began his long career at the Foreign Office, which ended only with his 
death in 1923. Prince Damrong was taken from the army to organize 
the Ministry of Education in 1892 and shortly afterwards was given 
the important Ministry of the Interior where his genius for administra- 
tion had opportunity for the fullest play. In the same year, Prince 
Rabi was charged with the reorganization of the Ministry of Justice. 

Just at this time, Siam was having serious difficulties with France, 
which was then settling itself firmly in what is now called French Indo- 
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China, composed of the old kingdoms and empires of Cambodia, 
Annam, Cochin-China, and Tonkin, together with the hinterland of 
Laos, extending north to Yunnan in southwestern China. The French 
ambition was to secure complete control of the great river Mehkong 
which for part of its course formed the boundary between French 
and Siamese territory. The result was constant friction between Siam 
and France, in which jealousy between Great Britain and France also 
played its part, for British activities in the Shan states to the north of 
Siam had aroused the suspicions of the French who concluded that the 
British were contemplating a movement from the Shan states eastward 
across the upper reaches of the Mehkong into Laos. To offset this, the 
French wanted Siamese territory on the western bank of the river. The 
unfortunate death of a French officer, for which the Siamese govern- 
ment seems to have been neither legally nor morally responsible, was 
seized upon as the basis for a démarche on Bangkok. An amicable 
settlement was not arrived at and French gunboats came to Bang- 
kok. One of them was foolishly fired on by a fort at the mouth of the 
Menam and an ultimatum was delivered, to which the Siamese were 
constrained to submit. The result was a considerable diminution of 
Siamese territory along the Mehkong and an unfortunate treaty which 
left the status of that river as an international boundary in a most 
unsatisfactory situation. 

In the midst of these troubles, in 1892, a distinguished Belgian 
jurist and statesman, M. Rolin-Jaequemyns, was appointed the first 
General Adviser. Notwithstanding international complications, the 
reorganization of the Siamese administration went on apace. M. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns’ son-in-law, a Belgian with the British name of Kirk- 
patrick, came to the newly established Ministry of Justice and soon 
other foreigners, at first chiefly Belgian, but later, English and French, 
became legal advisers to the ministry and judges in the Siamese courts. 
Danes, in increasing numbers, came into the police and gendarmerie 
and there were a few foreigners in the army and the navy and in 
various minor capacities in other government departments. In 1896, 
Great Britain and France, after a quarrel over Siam, which at one 
time looked as though it might develop into war, came to an agree- 
ment, each recognizing the independence of Siam, but dividing it into 
spheres of influence, which, though extremely distasteful to the 
Siamese, have never had much practical significance. 

It was into this situation that Mr. Strobel came in 1903, upon M. 
Rolin-Jaequemyns’ retirement. Relations between France and Siam 
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were still strained and mutually suspicious. Difficulties as to the de- 
limitation of the land boundary between Siam and the French posses- 
sions were annoying and might at any moment become acute. Siam 
could not have protected herself by force against French military and 
naval activities and there was, therefore, nothing for her to rely on 
except the methods of a peaceful, conciliatory diplomacy. By the con- 
vention of 1904 and the treaty of 1907, the Siamese Foreign Office, 
through the efforts of Mr. Strobel and Mr. Westengard, was able not 
only to maintain the integrity of the country but also to advance 
Siamese interests generally, so that at Mr. Strobel’s lamented death in 
Bangkok, in 1908, France and Siam were again upon a basis of friendly 
intercourse. All of the questions had not been settled but the atmo- 
sphere had been changed and Siamese claims were receiving friendly 
and considerate attention. 

One of the greatest triumphs of Mr. Strobel’s service, which went a 
long way towards bringing about more satisfactory relations between 
France and Siam, was the assumption by the Roman Catholic mission 
of the status of a Siamese corporation. The activities of this mission 
were protected by the French legation, the privilege being based not 
only upon the ancient claim of France to be the protector of the Church 
in the Near and Far East, but also upon the fact that most of the 
members of the mission were French citizens. No questions between 
the Siamese government and the mission, and there were many, could 
be settled except through the intervention of the French legation. By 
becoming a Siamese corporation, the Roman Catholic mission could 
discuss these matters face to face with the Siamese authorities, and 
amicable settlements resulted without any of the former acrimonious 
correspondence which had usually left behind it on both sides a sense 
of wounded susceptibilities. 

In the meantime the development of Siam’s judicial machinery and 
the reorganization of her law, so as to put them more upon a parity 
with those of the more juristically advanced countries, were proceeding. 
In 1908, the Penal Code, drafted by a foreign commission, headed by a 
French jurist, M. Padoux, was promulgated, and in this most impor- 
tant work both Mr. Strobel and Mr. Westengard had a large share. 

It is impossible to give a list of the activities of the General Adviser 
and of his assistant, Mr. Westengard, during these years, but they were 
active in every step taken by the Government in carrying out the king’s 
program of advance. While it is not the case, as has been rather loosely 
stated, that Mr. Strobel and Mr. Westengard exercised royal authority 
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during their service in Siam, they, nevertheless, had an influence in 
determining Siamese policy which in many instances was complete and 
final. They saw the king constantly and he worked with them and they 
with him in furthering the royal plans for Siamese progress. With- 
out the king’s constant codperation and support, they could have done 
nothing, and the success of their efforts is due, not merely formally, but 
actually to Chulalongkorn’s far-sighted statesmanship as much as it 
was to their intelligent, loyal, and devoted service. 

The troubles with France having been in large measure settled and 
the development of Siam’s internal administration proceeding along 
satisfactory lines as fast as was desirable, the next pressing problem 
was to bring about a modification of the increasingly burdensome and 
oppressive system of extra-territoriality and to secure to Siam the fiscal 
autonomy surrendered in the treaties from 1855 to 1869. This was to 
be for many years the principal task of the General Advisers and the 
Advisers in Foreign Affairs; and its accomplishment, involving not 
merely formal negotiations with the treaty powers, but the develop- 
ment of Siamese law, and a progressive improvement in judicial and 
general administration, covered the whole of the period between Mr. 
Strobel’s appointment in 1903 and the retirement of Mr. Sayre in 1925. 
It must not be understood that this great task was accomplished solely 
through the efforts of the General Advisers and their successors. Many 
foreigners had been brought into the Siamese courts and in other 
branches of government service. Ultimately a Judicial Adviser was 
appointed whose chief duty it was to assist in the development of an 
adequate system of courts as efficiently staffed as possible, considering 
the small number of Siamese competently prepared to become judges 
and prosecuting officials. This work, chiefly by Englishmen, was well 
done, and materially assisted in securing the confidence of the treaty 
powers in the adequacy of the Siamese administration of justice. 
There was, also, a Financial Adviser, an Englishman, whose labors 
greatly aided in bringing about the recognition by the powers of the 
genuineness and sincerity of the Siamese efforts to make of Siam a 
modern state, with modern institutions and modern administration 
without which the diplomatic activities of the General Advisers and 
Advisers in Foreign Affairs would have been fruitless. The same is 
true as to the work of the various foreign officials employed in legisla- 
tion, education, public health, the customs, the excise, the police, land 
title registration, agriculture, the railroads, and in all of the many 
ministries and departments of the Siamese government. There was, 
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also, developing a body of Siamese officials, many of whom had been 
educated abroad, whose work gave assurance that when the time came 
for dispensing with foreign assistance, the administration would be 
carried on effectively, efficiently, and fairly. 

When the treaties of the period between 1855 and 1869 were made, 
extra-territoriality did not present itself as gravely burdensome. It 
seemed unlikely that there ever would be many nationals of the treaty 
powers in Siam and consequently that the difficulties presented by 
consular jurisdiction could ever become very great. But it was not 
long before it was apparent that Asiatic subjects of these powers were 
coming to Siam in large numbers, and as these were exempted equally 
with those of European birth from the operation of Siamese law and 
judicial administration, it was evident that serious difficulties were 
arising. It was impossible to enforce the requirements of Siamese law, 
even in the matter of minor police regulations, without the consent of 
foreign consuls, and even if these were authorized by their govern- 
ments to apply Siamese law to their nationals, this was done in consu- 
lar courts, having no relation to each other and subject to no common 
superior tribunal, with most lamentable results in the matter of equal 
administration of the law. The world movement against opium ac- 
centuated this situation. No uniformity with regard to prosecutions 
for opium smuggling was possible when proceedings had to be brought 
in any one of a half-dozen or more consular courts, presided over, with 
an occasional exception, by men untrained in law and in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The coming of the automobile also added to the 
complication, for motor cars appeared in Bangkok very shortly after 
they began to be used in the Western world. Motor cars owned by 
foreigners or driven by foreign drivers could not be regulated in the 
interest of the general public by the Siamese government and even if 
Siamese regulations were applied by the consular courts, this simply 
accentuated the distressing variation in the application of the law, 
establishing more firmly the unfortunate conviction that the law was 
one thing for some persons and quite another thing for others. 

There was also another side to this matter. The extra-territorial 
system bore harshly upon those Asiatic foreigners, subjects of the 
treaty powers, who went into the interior of Siam to live, trade, and 
labor. There were no consuls nearer than Bangkok who could do 
justice for them, and to go to Bangkok meant, before the coming of the 
railway, a tiresome and expensive journey of sometimes as much as 
three months. If they had claims against their countrymen, it was im- 
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possible to get justice except by applying to the consul in Bangkok and 
if they were charged with crime or suits were brought against them, 
they were faced with the difficulty, if not the practical impossibility of 
getting their witnesses to appear in the consular court. 

These latter considerations bore more heavily upon British Indian 
and Burmese subjects than upon nationals of other powers, for 
Indians and Burmese were numerous in northern Siam. As early as 
1874, a treaty between Siam and the Indian government took a step in 
the direction of providing special arrangements for such persons 
accused of crime in northern Siam by establishing a special Siamese 
tribunal sitting in the north before which they could be tried. The 
experiment proved successful as far as it went and in 1883, a treaty 
between Siam and the British government established special Siamese 
courts, afterwards called international courts, with a broader and 
better defined jurisdiction for the trial of controversies between British 
and Siamese subjects and for criminal proceedings in which British 
subjects were involved as accused. At first the jurisdiction of this court 
was limited to one province in northern Siam but during the next ten 
or twelve years the system was extended to several other remote 
provinces, and in the course of a short time was also accepted by other 
European powers. 

The way, in a sense, therefore, had been prepared for the treaty with 
France made in 1907, which was the fruit of Mr. Strobel’s and Mr. 
Westengard’s labors. In this treaty, France adopted the system of 
international courts for its Asiatic subjects and protégés, who were 
thereafter, subject to certain distinctions based upon the time of their 
registration at the French consulate, to be subject to Siamese law and 
to the jurisdiction of a Siamese court, with the requirement that a 
European judge should in such cases sit in the court of appeal when 
appeals were heard and decided. 

The next, and a far more important treaty than this, was that with 
Great Britain in 1909, in the negotiation of which Mr. Westengard 
played the leading part on the Siamese side. By this treaty, Great 
Britain agreed to the extension of the system of international courts 
throughout the whole of Siam, and these were to have jurisdiction over 
all British subjects of whatever race. There were guarantees provided 
for, in the sitting of foreign advisers of European nationality and a 
limited participation of the British consul, and variations in these 
guarantees were made between those British subjects registered at 
British consulates before and those registered after the date of the 
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treaty. Three provinces in the Malay Peninsula, theretofore under 
Siamese sovereignty, but inhabited almost exclusively by Moham- 
medan Malays, were ceded to Great Britain. This cession has been 
much criticized in Siam and elsewhere, but in result it has been entirely 
justified. It relieved the Siamese government of a most difficult task 
in attempting to rule a subject people and it placed these Malays, alien 
in race and alien in religion, under the same administration as their 
kinsmen and co-religionists, where obviously in the interests of the 
peaceful development of Siam they ought to be. 

The success of the surrender of extra-territoriality made by the 
British and the French and of the judicial arrangements to carry it into 
effect, was marked. This is net to say that no difficulties have arisen 
requiring adjustment, for there have been many, but the Siamese 
courts, in both their Siamese and foreign personnel, have shown an 
excellent spirit in judicial administration which has made a profound 
impression upon those who have studied their operation. In general, 
the results have been more satisfactory than the work of the old 
consular courts. 

In 1913, as a result of Mr. Westengard’s negotiations, a treaty 
similar to that of 1909 with Great Britain was concluded with 
Denmark, which although it has few nationals in Siam, has a very 
strong position in Siamese trade. 

The only criticism which might with some justification be made of 
the British treaty of 1909, is that, like the Dutch in Canning’s famous 
rhymed despatch, they gave so little and got so much. The question of 
the three per cent tariff established by the treaty of 1855 was not 
mentioned. Siam’s need for control over her fiscal resources, of which 
a customs tariff is not the least, was becoming more pressing. Railroads 
were being established, educational programs were being worked out, 
some way of meeting the loss of revenue incident upon a destruction of 
the governmental monopoly of the sale of opium and the suppression 
of the opium traffic, the necessity for which was becoming increasingly 
apparent, if Siam was to respond, as the government desired, to the 
developing world opinion with regard to this matter, made increased re- 
venues absolutely essential. But the time for this had not come in 1909. 

It was conceived that the end of the World War in which Siam had 
participated as one of the Allied and Associated Powers, would be a 
good time to begin negotiations with that purpose in view. As Presi- 
dent Wilson, while in Paris, had seemed to be greatly impressed with 
the Siamese case, it was thought that the United States might be will- 
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ing to take the lead in releasing Siam from the shackles of a treaty 
tariff. These considerations were well founded, for a treaty was signed 
at Washington on December 20, 1920, after a long negotiation, in 
which the United States not only surrendered extra-territoriality upon 
terms more favorable than those contained in the British treaty of 
1909, but also recognized in explicit language the validity of Siam’s 
claim to fiscal autonomy, giving up its treaty right to a three per cent 
tariff in return for most favored nation treatment. This treaty signed 
during the last months of President Wilson’s administration was 
approved by the Senate in the first weeks of his successor’s. 

Japan, which had been entitled to the benefits of extra-territoriality 
and a three per cent tariff by a most favored nation agreement of 1898, 
was the next to admit the validity of the Siamese claim for jurisdic- 
tional and fiscal autonomy. A treaty between Siam and Japan similar 
to the American treaty was signed in Bangkok in 1924. 

Negotiations for a new treaty with France had been long under way, 
but for various reasons, perhaps not unconnected with political changes 
in France and, also, due somewhat to the inherent difficulty of settling 
the troublesome question, not even yet completely adjusted, of the 
Mehkong boundary and the relations of Siam with Indo-China, a 
treaty of friendship and commerce was not signed until 1925, during 
Mr. Sayre’s incumbency of the post of Adviser in Foreign Affairs. Mr. 
Sayre, also, during 1924-25, while on special service in Europe, was 
able to bring to successful conclusion, not only the French negotiation 
but also negotiations with Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark and Sweden, which have resulted in the signature of 
treaties. In addition, negotiations which promise successful results 
were conducted with Norway, Belgium and Italy, and with France 
regarding Indo-China. All of the treaties so far signed as well as those 
still in course of negotiation, involve the surrender of extra-territori- 
ality and in the case of Great Britain, the modification of the guaran- 
tees set up in the treaty of 1909, and the recognition of Siam’s claim to 
the control of her customs tariff, according to the model of the Ameri- 
can and Japanese treaties of 1920 and 1924. 

When all of these treaties are signed and the ratifications exchanged, 
and this is merely a question of months, Siam will be free, both from 
extra-territoriality and the three per cent tariff, and the first great 
diplomatic task of the General Advisers and the Advisers in Foreign 
Affairs, set for them by the kings of Siam, will have been accomplished. 

The successful conclusion of this labor was made possible only by 
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the constant support accorded to the advisers by King Chulalongkorn, 
and his son, Rama VI, who, dying in November, 1925, lived long enough 
to see the practical completion of his father’s and his own plans for the 
recovery of Siam’s autonomy, and also to the devoted labors of the late 
Prince Devawongse, and of his son, Prince Traidos, who now sits in his 
father’s place, as Minister for Foreign Affairs, as well as of the other 
officials whose cojperation was necessary for the carrying out of so 
comprehensive a scheme as the making over of the government along 
modern lines, so that by the mere force of the idea of justice and fair 
dealing, burdensome and oppressive international obligations could be 
sloughed off without friction and without damage either to national or 
foreign interests. 

Notwithstanding all of this, nothing could have been done had it not 
been that powers, generally regarded as imperialistic, have generously 
recognized Siam’s accomplishment in government, by voluntarily re- 
linquishing treaty rights and privileges, for the acquisition and reten- 
tion of which, in other places, wars have been fought and conquests 
made. The action of the powers, with regard to Siam, should be set 
down on the credit side at their final accounting. 

The work of the Advisers in Foreign Affairs is, however, by no means 
done. There will be many questions arising out of the operation of the 
new treaties which will call for adjustment. The responsibility for 
doing justice to foreigners is now definitely placed upon the Siamese 
Government and this responsibility is a heavy one. Still further 
progress in the development of judicial administration in Siam is 
necessary, and in this development and in the adjustment of difficulties, 
the Adviser in Foreign Affairs will have a large share. Nor can it be 
assumed that changing conditions may not make the revision of the 
new treaties desirable. In many respects, the internal administration 
of the country needs improvement and as defects in general adminis- 
tration undoubtedly will bring about clashes with foreign interests, the 
Adviser in Foreign Affairs must give such matters his closest attention. 
The revision of the old treaties was only one step, but a necessary one, 
and has by no means done away with the primary duty of the General 
Advisers and the Advisers in Foreign Affairs to watch over and main- 
tain the independence of Siam. The energetic and liberal policies put 
into force by His present Majesty, Prajadhipok, give promise that the 
future of Siam’s independence is secure, but nevertheless this future 
will require, as in the past, the loyal and watchful care of the Advisers 
in Foreign Affairs. 
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WHEN FLEETS FOOZLE 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 


fon word “foozle” sounds like pure Doric, the language of the 
links. Few dictionaries give it. Murray says it is from the Ger- 
man fuseln, to work hurriedly or badly, to make a mess of, to bungle. 
Very well. Our unauthorized version which makes the word a hybrid 
of “fail,” “fool,” “fizzle,” is not far afield; and shot from the lips of 
an exasperated golfer epitomizes permissible but unprintable profan- 
ity. 

It was not, however, on the links at Saint Andrew’s, but in the seats 
of the mighty at Berlin during the first week in January, 1915, that 
fuselnfritz, verdammt duselfritz, and other expressive terms came 
spluttering from guttural German throats. Chief among the erplo- 
sions-zuenders was von Tirpitz himself, prime culprit in the conspiracy 
that menaced the chivalry of the sea. He was hot with indignation; 
and for some days it must have been unpleasant to be within earshot 
of the Admiral. Translating his own words into English he was 
“boiling with inward emotion.” This rise in temperature was because 
Admiral Ingenohl, at that time in command of the High Seas Fleet, 
had made a mess of things, bungled, foozled, by allowing two detached 
squadrons of ships from the British Grand Fleet to slip through his 
hands. The all-important chief of the German Admiralty, after the 
manner of bureaucrats from time immemorial, put all of the respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of his subordinate. If, however, Fate had 
willed otherwise and victory had been achieved, all the glory would 
have gone to one Tirpitz. Ach! What a crime it is to foozle, when one 
might bring to his chief immortal glory! With vehemence and a show 
of righteous indignation the stout old stuhl-offizier — chair-warmer — 
berated the leader of the fleet. ‘For two hours Ingenohl had the fate 
of Germany in his hands and threw it away.” “I boil within.” So 
declared the outraged one; and the department chiefs lustily chorused: 
“We have been robbed! Victory has been lost by this sad mischance: 
this terrible mistake of altering course on the morning of December 
16th and steering southeast! It has undone our planning and our 
effort of many months. Our great and always admirable strategy that 
could not possibly fail — has — damit — foozled! We also boil with 
inward emotion! Ja! We boil over!” 

To the dispassionate reviewer it appears that Ingenohl cannot be 
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held responsible. He acted cautiously, perhaps timidly, but probably 
saved his ships from loss in mine fields. Uncertain of torpedo attack 
he wisely turned southeast on the run home. What the outcome of 
meeting Warrender’s squadrons would have been is problematical. 
Probably he would have crushed them and secured a telling naval 
victory. And beyond this was the prospect of materially reducing the 
effective strength of the Grand Fleet. If successful it would follow that 
in the event of a general engagement later the High Seas Fleet could 
offer battle on nearly equal terms. 

There is no question but that command of the sea was at stake, a 
prize, tempting above all others; one for which the naval chiefs on 
both sides were willing to venture much. At this period it was not 
clear how long Great Britain would be able to retain her supremacy of 
the sea and maintain mastery of transportation — her great strangle- 
hold on Germany; a grip that would surely encompass the enemy’s 
defeat as the months rolled by. 

In a way there was some excuse for the outburst of emotion and 
profanity on Wilhelmstrasse. It may even be conceded that here was 
another of the many exasperating occasions when Germany virtually 
had the war won only to lose victory by untoward circumstance. 
What is astonishing is that these failures cannot be traced to incom- 
petent generals or blundering admirals, nor yet to defective plans and 
faulty strategy; but nearly always to the perversity of inanimate 
things, call it Fate, if you will. Always a deus ex machina came down 
to upset things, and the name of the god on many occasions was 
Weather. 

It is well at this point, in view of what is to come, to recall that 
command of the sea was no longer a matter of long purse, many ships, 
and heavier guns. Battleships had suddenly been derated as the back- 
bone of a nation’s defense. Some salt-crusted sea-dogs still hold to 
the teachings of pre-war days; but in 1915, it was becoming daily 
more and more certain that dreadnaught and superdreadnaught were 
overrated. As in scriptural days when the stripling overthrew the 
giant by means of a pebble — a smooth pebble chosen from the brook 
— and a sling, so now the reeking, wicked little tube with its torpedo 
could, and all too frequently did, knock out the hard-hitting, heavily 
armored battleship, before the bruiser in armor could sidestep or zig- 
zag. Instead of advancing magnificently to the fight, the heavy- 
weight champion had tv watch its step. Instead of pounding the 
enemy, the big fellow too often got a short quick jolt below the water- 
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line. After that punch, officers and men had to hustle to escape de- 
struction. 

The principles of naval warfare were undergoing rapid and radical 
alteration at this time. To meet the small stinging miscreants, de- 
stroyers and submarines, it was necessary to use other destroyers 
and undersea boats, mystery boats, trawlers and mine-sweepers. It 
must never be forgotten that the champions of the war as fought on 
the sea were the chaps who officered and manned the auxiliary patrols, 
the trawlers and mine-sweepers, the fringes of the fleet. It would be 
unfair to a gallant company of courageous and competent men to say 
that the Grand Fleet was watchfully waiting in Scapa Flow. But un- 
deniably all approaches to the anchorage had to be carefully guarded, 
lest a small visitor, not loudly announcing its presence nor challenging 
any one to come out and fight, should quietly creep below the waters, 
select some proud ship as its victim, and send that ship to its doom. 
The mere thought of such an uncanny visitor’s proximity sent chills 
chasing up and down the backbone of many a doughty captain. Even 
when away from the anchorage and on short spins, practice cruises, 
within sight of their own base, there was no guarantee of safety. 

There was the Formidable — truly a splendid ship — bringing up 
the rear of a certain fleet returning to port after target practice. A 
small devil of a U-boat marked her for destruction. Trailing the fleet 
out and unable to make the pace, the submersible waited patiently for 
the return. One torpedo well placed made the big ship list twenty de- 
grees. A second shot finished the job. On the bridge stood a gallant 
but heart-broken captain, steadying his men to the last as he and 547 
of the 780 souls aboard went down to death. 

To return to Ingenohl. Knowing the deadly power of mine and sub- 
marine, and not underestimating the determination of those younger 
officers of the British Navy, all too eager to take chances against odds, 
he proceeded west as far as it was safe to venture. Indeed, he stretched 
his authority and went beyond the bounds prescribed by his superiors. 
The Kaiser and von Tirpitz had warned him not to risk the loss of any 
capital ship. It was vital for Germany to retain sure command of the 
Baltic. Troops were needed at the front; few could be spared for inner 
coast defense. 

About 4.30 a.m. December 16th, Ingenohl turned back, leaving his 
raiders without a cover should they come tearing home — in all 
probability pursued by Britain’s finest battle cruisers. Two hours 
later he received word from one of his light cruisers (the Hamburg) 
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that destroyers were ahead in force, which news confirmed his decision 
to return. The message from the Hamburg warrants more than pass- 
ing notice. An intrepid destroyer, the Hardy, some hours before day- 
light, undertook to put a German light cruiser out of action. Rolling 
badly in the steep, short sea, the British gunner let go his torpedo; and 
it reached home, so he thought, for there was a big splash close to the 
ship, then lights went out and all was still save for the waves. The 
crew peering into the darkness saw nothing. Naturally they thought 
and reported that they had sunk a light cruiser. The Hamburg mean- 
while sped east and reported to the German Admiral that it had met 
and sunk a British destroyer. So each one destroyed the other; but 
such total destruction could not last long, and like stage corpses each 
came to life and went its way. Ingenohl also went his way. Had he 
continued west and met with mishap, he would have been roundly 
damned; but he went east and did not meet with mishap, and was also 
roundly damned. However, he brought his ships back into port, and 
in this at least he did not foozle. 

Meanwhile the raiders, five fast battle cruisers, Seydlitz, Moltke, 
von der Tann, Derfflinger, and Bliicher, under Admiral Hipper, steamed 
rapidly westward followed as they thought by the battle fleet. They 
entered the gap between the mine-fields and shortly after sunrise were 
off the Yorkshire coast. 

On that morning various sober-minded English folk of all ages and 
classes were thinking about breakfast. It was not an unpleasant day. 
The winds were southwest and moderate, and the low pressure area or 
storm center of the previous day was well to the northeast, passing 
over Norway. It is the most frequent type of weather prevailing in 
England during the winter months. Later in the day the wind would 
swing around to the northwest with clearing skies and good visibility. 
Breakfast, however, was interrupted. Coffee cooled, bacon burned, 
eggs, toast, and marmalade remained untouched, for who can enjoy 
breakfast when German warships drop eight-inch shells all over the 
premises? To put it mildly, the good people were indignant. 

The Seydlitz, Moltke, and Bliicher bombarded Hartlepool, while 
farther south near Scarborough the Derfflinger and von der Tann made 
targets of the seaside hotels and private residences. It was a foolish 
act on the part of the Germans, a foozle of the first class. As good psy- 
chologists they should have known better than interrupt meals, es- 
pecially where civilians were concerned. It seldom pays to kill civil- 
ians and non-combatants. Among nations professing to be civilized, 
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warning of impending bombardment must be given. German psy- 
chology slipped a cog. The German Admiralty foozled. 

But where was the British Navy — the Sure Shield of the tight 
little island — all this time? The Sea Lords through mysterious 
sources knew that the German raiders were out, and were even aware 
that the Battle Fleet was moving. Jellicoe had suggested that 
Tyrwhitt with his resourceful flotillas, small fry but keen on the hunt 
and ready to worry anything afloat, be ordered to rendezvous off 
Dogger Bank. He (Jellicoe) would come down with the battle squad- 
rons from Scapa and Cromarty. Beatty with the battle cruisers would 
also be there, and between them they certainly could tell the Germans 
Who was Boss of the North Sea! But the Admiralty failed to scent 
the real purpose of the Germans. In consequence the Channel 
flotillas were a hundred miles away from where they should have been 
to be of service. And Beatty’s destroyers were out of touch with their 
own cruisers. Warrender’s squadrons were coming up to the rendez- 
vous and, if Ingenohl had not turned southeast, Warrender would 
have run right into his arms, and no doubt been soundly thrashed. 
Meanwhile reports coming to Beatty indicated the presence of enemy 
ships on his front, and, under the impression that he had only light 
cruisers to deal with, he pressed on toward the east. Actually he was 
chasing the High Seas Fleet and it was a lucky thing for him that he 
did not catch his quarry. Thus things were decidedly muddled on the 
waters near the Dogger Bank; and to make matters worse messages 
began to pour in on the perplexed admirals. One hundred miles away 
from home trying to intercept an enemy running east at high speed, 
Warrender and Beatty were summoned back to destroy big German 
ships that were brazenly killing Britons on British soil. A message 
came also from Jellicoe, telling of a gap in the mine-fields and the 
probable flight of the enemy through this gap. It was clearly up to 
these admirals to intercept the raiders returning from their pleasant 
pastime of shelling helpless women and children. 

Southwest of Dogger Bank there are shoals, “potato patches” as 
sailors call them. When the sea is high it is a risky business to navigate 
a deep-draft vessel over the patch. As it might be assumed that the 
enemy navigators were familiar with the soundings and would not 
risk hitting bottom, Beatty turned west north of the patch, and War- 
render went south. Between them they must catch the raiders. So it 
seemed. One of Beatty’s wing ships, the Southampton, did come in 
touch with enemy light cruisers. Then came a foozle. If foozles can be 
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graded, this one deserved to be marked “A+.” A signal from the 
flagship intended only for near ships went through to the outer ship, 
recalling her. The order was to take station some miles ahead. After 
that it was a merry game of blindman’s buff, with the weather contrib- 
uting largely to the gayety of the proceedings. Ships appeared suddenly 
out of the mists and squalls and disappeared just as suddenly. It may 
be said that while many of the inferences were correct, all of the conse- 
quences were incorrect. The enemy turned south while the pursuers 
kept going west. What was of more importance, these were the light 
cruisers of Hipper’s command and they promptly notified that ad- 
miral of the force ahead ready to dispute his passage home. So Hipper 
knew how to turn and avoid fighting. Warrender to the south also 
failed to close with the enemy. At 3 p.m. he was only twenty miles 
south of the raiders, but that was enough to let the enemy slip by. By 
4 o’clock it was evident that nothing more could be done; and about 
this time orders came from Headquarters to meet the Commander-in- 
Chief next day at a rendezvous seventy miles northwest of Heligo- 
land. Jellicoe hoped that the heavyweights of the German fleet would 
put to sea; but the hope was not realized; and what might have been a 
stupendous sea-fight failed to materialize. Eighteen months later the 
clash came at Jutland. 

So ended this remarkable scramble at sea, except that, on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, British submarines off the Weser waylaid some of 
Hipper’s ships making for the Jade, and tried to torpedo them. The 
sea was rough, the torpedoes went deep, and the ships, all alert, sped 
away unharmed. 

The casualties at sea were few and of little consequence; but on 
land it was a different story, and the list was long. At Hartlepool, 
alone, 86 civilians were killed and 424 wounded. All along the shore 
churches, public buildings, schools, hotels, and private residences 
(300 in all) were demolished. 

The moral would seem to be that peaceable folk ashore about to eat 
breakfast should forget about the meal, hunt cover, and get out of 
range whenever there is likelihood of a naval battle in the vicinity. 
For fleets, like humans, sometimes do foozle. 
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THE NEGRO IN NEW ENGLAND 
By KELLY MILLER 


TEW ENGLAND constitutes a coign of advantage for analysis 
and study of many American problems. This little group of 
States, scarcely larger than Georgia and hardly more populous than 
Illinois, has moulded the character and destiny of the nation out of all 
proportion to its geographical or numerical importance. New England 
does not convey to the common mind so much the suggestion of a 
geographical unity, as a community of aims and ideals. Her domi- 
nance and prestige rest upon the enduring basis of a firm moral and 
spiritual foundation. She embodies the American ideal and typifies 
the American genius and method. 

We may well, then, stop to consider how New England deals with any 
great social problem as indicative of its normal national solution. 
New England has had to do with our two great national race problems 
for the past three hundred years. The problem of contact with and 
relation to the red and black races has been coeval with her founda- 
tion and coextensive with her history. The situations of these two 
alien races present both resemblances and contrasts. They both 
agree, however, in that they represent races of lower cultural levels 
and of different pigmentations of skin from those of the white man of 
Anglo-Saxon type and spirit. The resulting problems, though varying 
in details, are but different emergences from the common background 
of the Teutonic mind and purpose in dealing with breeds of men alien 
in blood and body from its own type. Taken together, they furnish 
an interesting indication of how the Anglo-Saxon, at his best, deals 
with racial situations in the midst of which he finds himself. 

The story of the Indian in New England is quickly told; but the 
moral must be remembered. In 1620, there were 102 whites and an 
uncertain number of thousands of Indians in this area. In 1920, the 
whites had increased to more than seven millions, while the Indians 
had dwindled to 1715. These surviving remnants of the aborigines 
have been banished to the Northern woods of Maine and the mountain 
fastnesses of Western Massachusetts where they seek and find security 
from the encroachment of the pale face, in complacent isolation. 
They have been dispossessed of every acre of land worth possessing. 
The untaxed and untaxable Indian is not a part of the body politic, 
and is as alien to the social and general life as he was when the Puritan 
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colony was first pitched in the wilderness of the new world. The atti- 
tude of the colonists towards the red children of the forest from first to 
last was dictated by a spirit of benevolence. There existed a mutuality 
of kindly feeling. Massasoit saved the valiant little band from destruc- 
tion by generous and timely succor. King Philip’s War was the only 
sanguinary episode of consequence between the two races during the 
entire period of their relationship. Even in this decisive struggle, the 
good Indians who sided with the kindly colonists were perhaps as 
numerous as the more daring spirits who precipitated the final racial 
fate. The colonists at once recognized the moral and spiritual kinship 
of the natives, and sought to enlighten their minds and to save their 
souls in the world to come. They engaged every practical means at 
their commmand to civilize, educate, and christianize them. Harvard 
College was founded for the education of white and red alike. Dart- 
mouth College was established as a school for the Indians. And yet to- 
day, an Indian student at either of these institutions, though welcome, 
would be looked upon as an unaccountable curiosity. The Indian in 
New England was neither destroyed nor banished by shot and shell, 
but he has been destroyed or banished nevertheless. Could the racial 
relationships and attitudes be reproduced, who could predict a differ- 
ent fate? However we may apportion the blame or locate the fault, 
the fact remains the same. The outcome of the contact of the white 
and red races in New England has been the same as that in the nation 
at large. The means and methods may have been different under 
dictation of local circumstances or temporary exigencies, but there is 
no appreciable difference in the outcome. A statue of Massasoit, the 
Indian philanthropist, has been erected by the grateful descendants of 
the colonists in appreciation of his great benefaction to their ancestors 
at the time of their direst distress. Massasoit and his race have gone 
the way of all the weaker breeds of men who have dared face the Anglo- 
Saxon on his own footing. There his statue stands facing the blue 
waters over which the paleface came, with back turned to his dying 
race. Three centuries of contact of the red man and the white man, 
both in New England and in the nation at large, can be told in the 
pathetic phrase of the poet: “Lo, the poor Indian.” 

Negro slavery was introduced into New England during the early 
years of the colony. There was no moral question involved. According 
to the Christian ethics of that day, slavery was considered the normal 
relation of the heathen African to the Christianized European. The 
institution was an economic instrument to be commended or con- 
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demned purely in terms of the efficiency with which it met the purpose 
for which it was designed. The quality of an instrument is determined 
by the effectiveness with which it performs its function. A good knife 
is one which cuts well. Slavery in New England did not prove profit- 
able and therefore became bad. The South pronounced it good be- 
cause it was good for profit. The warm-blooded children of the tropics 
did not make profitable slaves in the type of industry demanded by 
the higher and colder latitudes of the North. Such slavery as existed 
was of the patriarchal household type as exemplified in the relations of 
Phyllis Wheatley and her indulgent mistress. Personal manumission 
preceded general emancipation. In 1790, there were 16,987 Negroes in 
New England, of whom 13,059 were free, and only 3,928 were slave. 
This expresses the attitude of the New England colonists towards the 
Negro during the first century and a half of their history. The wave 
of freedom which swept over the colonists as a result of the Revolu- 
tionary War, in which the Negro played a loyal and patriotic part, 
soon caused the emancipation of all slaves. The daring patriotic deeds 
of Crispus Attucks and Peter Salem redounded to the credit of the 
race to which they belonged. The Negro was not only set free but 
given the substantial rights and privileges of the freeman. For fully one 
hundred and fifty years the Negro in New England has come into con- 
tact with the white man on terms as friendly and as favorable as can 
be found anywhere else on the face of the globe. We ought, therefore, 
to learn valuable lessons in race relations from the resulting situation 
as we see it to-day. The white people of New England have never been 
threatened with a competitive number of Negroes, and consequently 
there has been little of that dogged determination and frantic purpose 
to restrict the Negro to an inferior status, which we find in the South. 
If conditions were reversed, and if the white people of New England 
should find themselves in contact with rival numbers of Negroes, we 
can only speculate as to the resulting attitude. It is at least more 
complimentary to the genius of free institutions which New England 
exemplifies to suppose that she would rely upon the assimilative 
power of her political and civil principles, as indeed she has done in 
case of the Irish and other foreign elements which in some places have 
reduced the original Yankee to a hopeless minority, than that she would 
resort to the more ruthless and unethical method of injustice and sup- 
pressions. And yet the unanswered query will not down: “Is the ob- 
served difference in race relations in Mississippi and in Massachusetts 
due wholly to relativity of numbers or to the variant spirit of the two 
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types of society?” In the absence of demonstration, if one must ven- 
ture an opinion, it were wiser policy to risk a judgment on the side of 
liberality and righteousness, which does the greater credit to the char- 
acter of mankind. 

The attitude of the Yankee towards the Negro has always been 
kindly and generous. Any new cult is apt to evince the missionary 
spirit and purpose as justification of its superior claims and preten- 
sions. The society founded by the Puritans and the Pilgrims was 
actuated largely by this motive. The attempt to convert and civilize 
the Indian was inspired by the altruistic intent. Some one has said 
that the colonists had three uses for the Indian: to trade with him, to 
preach to him, and to fight him. But the only essential need that the 
Negro filled in the scheme of the New Englander was that he furnished 
a field for vicarious preachment and moralization. In New England 
the black man has never been considered an essential part of the in- 
dustrial and economic policy. The experiment in African slavery 
proved that it was impractical. There has never been any ground of 
antagonism or fierce opposition as in case of the Indian. The black 
man had nothing that the white man wanted; neither land nor labor. 
The Negro became the residuary legatee of the vicarious zeal and al- 
truism lavished upon the red man, but, alas, lavished in vain. The 
Indian stubbornly faced his doom in stolid defiance of all benefac- 
tions bestowed upon him. Like the Irishman overboard, he insisted: 
“T will drown and nobody shall help me.” Then came the Negro, 
amiable, light-hearted, and docile — a fit recipient of the benefits 
which the red man had despised. The Negro became the favorite 
theme for the exploitation of the New England brand of altruistic 
philosophy and practical philanthropy. This attitude became highly 
enhanced by contrast with that of the South. The issue of slavery 
was made to asssume the moral antithesis of right and wrong. The 
North had the moral side of the issue and reveled in its advantage. 
Nothing so flatters human vanity as to assume and assert the moral 
offensive. The Puritan principles stood the test when applied to con- 
crete human condition. To benefit the man lowest down always inures 
to the moral elation of the man higher up on the ladder of human pro- 
gress. 

The anti-slavery propaganda had its inspiration, origin, and fruition 
in New England. It spread to the other Northern and Western States 
through the impulse imparted from this center. This wave of enthu- 
siasm for humanity which originated in this remote corner of the 
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United States and swept over the nation, wiping out forever the ini- 
quitous institution of human slavery, reached the high-water mark of 
altruism in the moral annals of this nation, if not of any nation. It 
was more than a spasm of virtue fanned into life by the emotions of 
the moment. It not only possessed the stubbornness and persistence 
to accomplish its objective, but it held the keen edge of its purpose for 
two generations. Explain this moral phenomenon as we may, the 
effect and fruition thereof redound to the everlasting honor and glory 
of New England. These States have become conscious of their moral 
heritage, which tends to perpetuate and strengthen the altruistic spirit. 

This attitude of benevolence was not limited to nor even especially 
calculated for the Negroes in New England and the North. The main 
burden of its purpose was directed to the more unfortunate conditions 
of the race in the South, far removed from local contact and relation- 
ship. It was not so much that New England loved the slave as that she 
hated slavery. It was not the Negro, but his needs that engaged the 
Yankee’s sympathy and actual interest. Indeed, he has always been 
more keenly concerned about the Negro at a distance than about the 
welfare of members of the race who are his neighbors. It is perhaps 
characteristic of missionary zeal. The foreign field makes the more 
ardent and romantic appeal. It is of tradition that a pious lady in the 
South became so stirred by the missionary appeal that she sold one of 
her slaves and contributed the proceeds for the advancement of the 
missionary cause in Africa. 

The Negroes in the South became the chief beneficiaries of New 
England philanthropy. Millions of dollars were contributed to build 
and maintain churches, schools, and colleges, and other agencies of 
relief and uplift for the recently emancipated slaves. Hundreds of 
young men and women of the best New England blood and conscience 
offered themselves upon the altar of human service in the Southern 
field. The whole list of Christian annals contains no record of holier 
motive or nobler sacrifice than they exhibited. The Emancipation 
Proclamation and the three war amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution grew out of the same spirit. The Negro owes every national 
right and privilege which he now enjoys to the influence of New 
England. While the Negro in New England did not participate in the 
benefits of the institutions founded and fostered by Northern philan- 
thropy, yet he was admitted to all of the rights and privileges of all 
types of institutions at home. He enjoyed the full measure of political 
and civil equality. The race problem in New England is solved, so far 
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as any solution can be determined by law. The races relate themselves 
normally to each other without legislative restraint or legal formula. 
There are no separate schools, or racial disfranchisement, or jim- 
crow cars. Whatever distinctions may still prevail must inhere in the 
reserved racial attitude beyond the reach of constituted authority or 
governmental control. . 

The New England Negro reaped such a rich harvest of benefaction 
that he has come to regard it as a part of his normal expectation. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and Charles Sumner reached 
in his eyes the summit of moral grandeur. The whole race was benefited 
beyond its own achievements by virtue of their vicarious advocacy. 
The Negro grew to look upon the altruism of the whites as the sole 
source of his salvation. He expected that moral heroes of the abolition 
type would be reproduced in perpetuity. He never learned to rely 
upon himself as his own savior. As the Civil War memories receded 
and the stirring episodes of the anti-slavery struggle grew dim with 
the lapse of years, the fervor of favor in which the Negro was once 
held gradually grew cold and chilly, to the point of iciness. The nor- 
mal attitude asserts itself in the absence of special excitation. The 
Negro does not understand this reactionary moral tendency and 
spends much time berating the present-day degeneration from the 
ancient landmark which the fathers set. The missionary spirit reaches 
out to meet human need at the point of greatest pressure. As first the 
Indian, and then the Negro, now new demands created by the World 
War engage the interest and energies of New England philanthropy. 
Indeed, every nation-wide moral reform, even prohibition, can trace 
its roots to the soil of New England. If, then, the Negro comes in for a 
lesser share of attention than aforetime, it is merely because the same 
altruistic impulse must be imparted to a wider area of human needs. 
The normal New Englander would be of all men most miserable un- 
less he could find some people, somewhere, whom he could preach to, 
pray for, and help. Some form of altruistic outreaching is indispen- 
sable to the satisfaction of his soul and the composure of his spirit. 

Under the spur of such a benevolent environment, the Negro race 
has thriven but feebly during the past three hundred years. In 1790, 
the Negro population of New England numbered 16,987; by 1860 it 
had risen to 25,571; it reached 79,051 in the census of 1920. There 
was no very great rush of Negroes to New England during the recent 
Northern migration. The increment between 1910 and 1920 was only 
12,745, or 19 per cent. In the meantime the Negro element in New 
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York City increased by more than 60,000, or 61 per cent. The growth 
of Negro population in the great cities of the Middle Atlantic and 
Middle Western States experienced like increment as a result of the 
great Northern movement caused by the World War. New England 
has attracted few Negroes comparatively because there is little or no 
room for them in her economic and industrial scheme. The Yankee 
looks upon the Negro in New England as a moral rather than as an 
economic asset. He has never calculated upon the black man as a 
factor in his practical enterprises. He fosters the Negro as a bene- 
factor, but never encourages him as a co-worker. Therefore, in 
New England the Negroes are few in number and likely to remain 
so. 

We are sometimes prone to wonder why the Negro does not estab- 
lish himself in free New England in order to escape burdensome con- 
ditions in the South. The economic motive, and not allurement of 
civil and political freedom, is the determining factor in all modern 
migratory movements. The recent Northern tide of Negro migra- 
tion was dictated mainly ‘by industrial and economic attractions. In 
New England such motives are not appealing. The Negro loiters 
around the outer edge of industry, and finds employment mainly 
along the lines of domestic and servile pursuits. There are a few 
commendable exceptions scattered here and there among the higher 
callings. There is no indication that the number of Negroes in New 
England will greatly increase, or that those now thinly scattered 
throughout the white population will find these regions a satisfactory 
or permanent domicile. They are more than apt to be gathered into 
Boston, New Haven, and Springfield and other large cities, where 
they find sufficient numbers of their own race to furnish a social back- 
ground. In New Hampshire there were 788 Negroes in 1790; this 
number has dropped to 621 in 1920. From 1790 to 1920 the Negro 
element in Maine grew from 538 to 1310; while in Vermont the incre- 
ment for the one hundred and thirty years was 301. There are 
71,415 Negroes in New England cities, and only 7636 in the rural 
section. Ninety per cent of the Negroes against 79 per cent of the 
whites are found in the urban element of the population. The Negro 
has all but wholly abandoned the farm and seeks a material livelihood 
and social life in the larger communities. The influx to the city from 
the country increases with the decades. There were 1790 more Ne- 
groes in rural New England in 1900 than in 1920. The future of the 
Negro in New England as an agricultural worker may as well be dis- 
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counted altogether. The city will tell whatever tale there is to be 
told. The Negro nowhere in the United States has a disposition to re- 
main in permanent domicile in sections where he is numerically over- 
shadowed by the whites. Like birds of a feather he flocks with his 
kind in quest of a more congenial communion and social intercourse. 
In New England communities where a handful of Negroes are found, 
they form their own churches and religious organizations, mainly for 
social rather than for religious reasons. Political and civil equality 
with the white man makes the Negro all the more sensitive to social 
isolation. If the members of one race prefer to limit household inter- 
course and pleasurable intimacies to their own group, there can be no 
just or reasonable grounds for complaint. It is only when the exac- 
tions of social exclusiveness restrict the political, civil, and public 
rights common to all citizens that the Negro has the reasonable right 
of remonstrance against such unjust infringement. 

The Negro population in New England shows very little tendency 
to expand, either by reproduction or by outside reénforcement. Its 
growth lags behind that of any other grand division of the United 
States. From 1790 to 1920, the Negro population of the United States 
multiplied itself by 13, that of the Middle States by 9, while the New 
England contingent only increased fivefold, in one hundred and fifty 
years. The same disparity of increase is revealed by the interval be- 
tween 1860 and 1920, and also during the last census decade when the 
tide of Negro migration shifted so many of that race to the Northern 
States. There are only 66,795 Negroes in the United States who were 
born in New England; of these 34,944 still remain in the section of 
their birth, while 31,851 have migrated to other States. On the 
other hand, 37,200 Negroes now living in New England were born in 
other States and have migrated to this grand division. The total gain 
by immigration has exceeded the loss by emigration by 3744. It is 
very probable that the increase of population is due mainly to fresh 
reénforcement from without. The birth-rate of the native New Eng- 
land Negro is undoubtedly low. This condition may be accounted for 
in part by the severity of the climate which seems to affect the 
native white stock in the same way, or by the well-known principle 
that a race will not multiply rapidly in social captivity. While the 
colored man in the North has political and social freedom, yet he is 
living as it were in social captivity. His social nature is starved by 
coldness and indifference; whereas in the South, where political and 
civil restrictions are severe, there is unhindered social happiness made 
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easy by the presence of a sufficient number of the race for social self- 
satisfaction. 

Much ado is made concerning intermarriage and miscegenation in 
current discussion of the race problem. We may look to New England 
for an interesting indication in this direction. There are no laws for- 
bidding racial intermarriage. A generation or two ago, immediately 
after the Civil War, a number of such marriages did take place, usually 
among domestic servants of both races whose common duties threw 
them in close contact. The white females of such alliances were usually 
of the non-Caucasian element. The native Yankee stock rarely or 
never formed such inter-racial unions. The results are hardly satis- 
factory to either race. The two groups have such social sensibilities 
that a mixed marriage is practically regarded as a mésalliance on both 
sides of the color line. These mixed marriages are as rare as they are 
unwelcome in the upper grades of colored society. 

There is still an isolated instance here and there, but not in suffi- 
cient numbers to be of any social importance. Peoples left to them- 
selves will ordinarily follow the selective principle of race preference 
without legislative direction or restrictive laws. There is very little 
illegitimate cross-progeny. The Negro type in New England is ap- 
proaching a solid brown with both extremes of color being gradually 
eliminated. The near whites are apt to be fresh from the South. 
There is no indication of wholesale amalgamation such as seems to fill 
the white man’s imagination with frantic dread. 

The accomplishments of the Negroes of New England during the 
past one hundred and fifty years of freedom and equality are disap- 
pointing when measured against their opportunities and also when 
compared with the achievements of distinguished colored men from the 
South who labor under a much severer handicapof condition. We should 
naturally expect a greater record of achievement from a race which a 
century and a half ago produced such well-known personages as 
Phyllis Wheatley, Prince Hall, Peter Salem, and Crispus Attucks, and 
which in the meantime has had full access to the best educational ad- 
vantages that the nation affords for its most favored sons and daugh- 
ters. This is no disparagement to the creditable accomplishments of a 
number of New England Negroes. But it does not seem that on the 
whole they have measured up to what might normally have been ex- 
pected of them. 

During the anti-slavery agitation and the events leading up to and 
growing out of the Civil War, the New England Negro had unusual 
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opportunity for distinguishing himself. At that time to be colored was 
not a disadvantage. For fully a generation after the Civil War, the 
philanthropic sentiment towards the Negro made it easy for any 
representative of the race to accomplish whatever he was able to do 
along any line of endeavor. The successful achievement by members 
of the recently emanicpated race was a justification of the sacrifice 
that had resulted in its emancipation. 

When the writer first began to visit New England a quarter of a 
century ago, the race could, and did, boast of a number of individuals 
who had profited by their exceptional opportunities and advantages, 
and who had attained respectable rank in several fields of endeavor. 
Among Negroes of eminence were an instructor at Harvard, a prin- 
cipal of a grammar school, a judge, a member of the State Legislature, 
several business men of conspicuous success, and men holding honor- 
able and lucrative places under the federal and local government. 
But this line of success has not been sustained. There are to-day few 
Negroes in New England who hold a ratable position in the economic 
and business life. Those who are now figuring most conspicuously in 
the higher callings are not of the native stock, but are fresh recruits 
from the South. This is true almost without exception. The Negroes 
who have taken advantage of the great educational opportunities of 
the New England schools and colleges rarely represent the native- 
born. A recent survey shows that Boston has about 50 Negro minis- 
ters of the Gospel, 42 lawyers, and 45 physicians. It is safe to say that 
nine tenths of these professional men were born in the South. The 
most successful men in business are dealers in real estate, handling pro- 
perties for Negro tenants in segregated residential areas. The higher 
needs of the New England Negro are being administered to by re- 
enforcement from the South. 

One of the most distinguished colored men in New England is 
William H. Lewis, Harvard LL.B. ’95, ex-Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States, who easily takes rank with the leading criminal 
lawyers at the New England Bar. Mr. Lewis was born in Portsmouth, 
Virginia. William Stanley Braithwaite, the well-known poet and 
literary critic, was born in the West Indies. There are two thousand 
natives of the West Indies in New England. They exercise a progres- 
sive influence in the higher life of the race out of all proportion to their 
numerical importance. 

The reason for the lack of solid achievement on the part of native 
New England Negroes is to be explained in terms of their attitude 
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rather than their lack of aptitude. Circumstances have placed them 
in a position of perpetual dependence. They look for help from with- 
out rather than from within. Being too few in numbers to project 
their own undertakings, they have depended upon the whites to lend 
them a helping hand. Their highest ambition has been to enter into the 
heritage to whose foundation they have made no contribution. To do 
away with discrimination has been regarded as an end in itself rather 
than as a means of enabling them to make the highest use of their 
unhampered powers and talents. To be treated as an equal was more 
to be desired than to do something worthy of being so treated. The 
movement of their mind and imagination ran towards breaking down 
distinctions rather than towards becoming distinguished through 
meritorious deeds. They were divided between deference and de- 
fiance — deference for the greatness of the white race and defiance 
of all effort to withhold the Negro from participating in the results of 
that greatness. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Harvard ’90, the brilliant and scholarly 
editor of The Crisis, and William Monroe Trotter, Harvard, ’95, the 
uncompromising editor of The Boston Guardian, are both native-born 
and Harvard-bred New Englanders. They are undoubtedly the most 
forceful Negroes that New England has produced in two generations. 
They both illustrate the spirit and genius of the New England Negro. 
Theirs is the gospel of protest, the dynamic of dissent. 

The comparative unimportance of colored men in the North is due 
to the lack of a stimulating motive. The ambition to take among 
white men the place of a white man has proved a delusive dream. 
The New England Negro is now learning that he must derive his in- 
spiration from the vast human possibilities stored up in his own 
race. As the numbers are increasing sufficiently to form a background 
for the exercise of talent, and as these people are collecting into com- 
pact groups in the cities, the opportunity for leadership and self- 
exertion along the higher lines of endeavor will serve to release the 
locked-up faculties of the New England Negro and give him incentive. 

Since the Revolutionary War, the Negro has lived in New England 
under just laws and educational advantages. He has been the recipi- 
ent of kindly and generous treatment by his white fellow men, who 
have defended him against the unfriendly aggressions of the South. 
To-day he forms a social entity separate and apart from the general 
life of the community. A strange, unaccountable attitude keeps him 
out of the industrial current; he has not yet learned to help himself. 
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There is beginning to be a self-awakening. We may look to New Eng- 
land in the near future to show how the Negro can work out his own 
destiny under free institutions, unhelped by an enervating sentimen- 
tality and unhampered by legal proscription. 


“MECHANISMS OF CONFERENCE” 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


N R. LOUIS J. A. MERCIER, in his paper appealing for “New 

- Mechanisms of Conference,” ! adds another to the many recorded 
instances of the triumph of hope over experience. His particular plan 
for a symposium of master-minds which shall, by a complicated pro- 
cess of comparison and elimination, establish an incontrovertible 
and universally acceptable canon of belief, and thus restore harmony 
to our disordered intellectual life, has some of the merit of novelty, 
but the general idea underlying it is half as old as time — an idea that 
has proved itself as prolific of confusion as it promised to be rich in 
comfort, a celestial vision as alluring and as elusive as the horizon. 
However, since in spite of its unsavory past, it threatens once again to 
beguile the earnest-minded of our own day, it would be well for us to 
consider why it has always betrayed those who have trusted in it. If 
in what I have to say I may occasionally seem to speak unsympa- 
thetically and even harshly, Mr. Mercier will, I am sure, understand 
that my criticisms are not directed against his very excellent and in- 
genious article, but against the school of thought of which he is so 
competent a spokesman. 

Certainly compromise is better than strife and concord than con- 
fusion. The question we have to resolve is, under what conditions 
conference is likely to attain its desired end. When the matter in dis- 
pute is of a concrete nature and the disputants are sincerely disposed 
to settle their differences, they frequently find it impossible to come 
to an understanding and are obliged to have recourse to the law. A 
civil tribunal is an exceedingly simple and most efficient form of con- 
ference. The litigants have the privilege of being represented by men 
specially trained to present their case in the most favorable light, the 
rules of evidence strictly enforced ensure that the main issue alone 
will be considered, and the known integrity of the judge is a guarantee 
that the cause will be decided strictly upon its merits. There is a 
further advantage: on the one hand, the parties concerned must resort 
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to the tribunal, as the community will not suffer them to settle their 
differences by violence, and on the other hand, the tribunal has the 
power to enforce its decisions. Differences often arise, however, that 
do not, strictly speaking, come within the scope of the law, and Mr. 
Mercier is not very happy in his selection of instances where confer- 
ence has been successfully employed to settle them. 

Undoubtedly “much progress in the establishment of mechanisms 
of conference has been made in the industrial world.” In a country 
as prosperous as the United States is at present, employers can afford 
to be generous and the men to be reasonable. Therefore any threat- 
ening dissension may readily be averted by conference. Mr. Mercier 
is quite right in claiming that under such conditions Bolshevistic 
propaganda can make little progress. It is difficult to induce men to 
exchange a satisfactory certainty for a very problematic Elysium. 
But the “social education”’ this state of mind reveals is not due to the 
spirit or habit of conference; both the one and the other spring 
naturally from the general prosperity and contentment. When, how- 
ever, very different conditions prevail, as among the coal mines in 
England to-day, where the men demand higher wages than the in- 
dustry will stand, or, as an alternative, the nationalization of the 
mines with little or no compensation to the owners, when, in short, 
two irreconcilable economic systems are opposed to each other, con- 
ference is impossible. 

“Politically also there has been much progress.” Now I am pre- 
pared to concede that of all the forms of conferences Mr. Mercier has 
in mind theoretically, the most stupendous example is a presidential 
election in a democratic country. From the earliest caucus to the 
nominating convention, from the convention until the last vote is 
cast, the social atmosphere is a veritable whirlwind of argumentation. 
Surely out of such an intellectual ferment the right man and the right 
policy should rise to the surface. But after the ebullition has subsided 
will any one be bold enough to affirm that the “people” had anything 
to do with the selection of the candidates, or to deny that for every 
voter who was influenced by argument ninety-nine others either fol- 
lowed their inveterate prejudices, indulged their inexplicable predi- 
lections, or selfishly sought some purely individual advantage? Again, 
in minor degree, the Senate of the United States is a political confer- 
ence where the representative wisdom of the Nation — but I must 
avoid digressions. 

Whatever the potentialities of the League of Nations may be, it is a 
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question whether, in the face of recent experience, Europe is enthusi- 
astically disposed to share Mr. Mercier’s conviction that “interna- 
tionally the future must belong to conference.” If ‘‘the success of the 
League of Nations is already seen to depend on the emergence of a few 
individuals in each nation, clear-visioned enough and of sufficient good 
will to establish in a few years enough precedents of scientific, com- 
mon-sense handling of international difficulties to make the cat-and- 
dog attitude of yesterday appear criminally antediluvian,” the League 
is, by that same token, foredoomed to failure, not, of course, because 
there is a dearth of such individuals — as a matter of fact, we have an 
embarrassing abundance of them. The delegates to Geneva, however 
devoted they may be to the amelioration of mankind, are not and 
never can be free agents. In the first place, they are usually represen- 
tatives of the dominant political party in their own country, their 
career depends upon the success of that party, and they can do nothing 
likely to imperil its prestige. In the second place, it is their duty as 
statesmen to prefer the interests of their own country to the hypo- 
thetical well-being of mankind at large; they know that their fellow 
countrymen will require them to show tangible compensation for any 
sentimental concessions they may be obliged to make. And finally, 
experience has taught them that the standing and influence of their 
country in the councils of the world demand that they shall greatly 
find quarrel in a straw when the national dignity and honor are at 
stake. Moreover, each delegate is conscious that his fellow delegates, 
whatever their public professions may be, are covertly controlled by 
the same reservations, and he does not scruple to exploit their diffi- 
culties. Yet we cannot accuse them of reprehensible obliquity. 
Judged by abstract moral standards, the player at poker who takes a 
pot on a bluff is both a liar and a thief. He is a liar because he pre- 
tended to hold what he did not hold, and he is a thief because he took 
that which on the relative value of the hands properly belonged to his 
opponent. Nevertheless, he is completely vindicated by the laws of 
the game. Poker and diplomacy (whether old or new) have much in 
common, and it becomes more and more apparent that the Arcadian 
atmosphere of crystalline sincerity, flooded with the light of reason and 
perfumed with the odors of universal benevolence, so essential to Mr. 
Mercier’s new day, is not of this earth. 

Perhaps it is unfair to insist too strongly on the difficulties. In in- 
ternational affairs there are always questions that, with the exercise 
of such good will as is available, can be weighed and portioned in the 
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balance of common sense; but has the League anything to its credit, 
or can it ever have anything to its credit, that might not have been 
achieved by the old diplomacy quite as well for all practical purposes 
and with less agitation of the public mind? 

I have purposely dwelt upon the limitations of the conferential 
method in strictly mundane affairs, in order to show how hopeless a 
task it would be to apply it “in the domain of thought, in religion, 
philosophy, esthetics, and in their interrelations with science,” as 
Mr. Mercier so earnestly desires us to do. He fondly believes, and is 
at great pains to show, that “a new kind of publication, a new type of 
book, a get-together book it might be called, a conference book of 
composite authorship,” would finally resolve such questions as “‘the 
existence of God, the process of creation, the nature of man, the facts, 
process, and transmission of Revelation, the Divinity of Christ, the 
Atonement, the after life.” Many of these problems are interde- 
pendent; the solution of the one would provide the solution of the 
other; therefore it will be enough if we deal with one or two of them as 
typical of the rest. 

Of all the innumerable theories advanced to explain how man ar- 
rived at his idea of God, the simplest — aside from direct revelation — 
is that which is based upon his rational category of causation. We can 
think only in terms of cause and effect. At the same time, we seem to 
ourselves to be the immediate cause of many of our own actions. It 
was, therefore, natural for man to account for himself and the uni- 
verse by postulating a first Great Cause; but his reason refused to 
sanction the antinomy — to speak of self-creation, even in terms of 
infinity, is to assume the possibility of an effect without a cause, which 
is to the unbiased reason unthinkable. Consequently, the first es- 
sential attribute of God, as man conceives Him, is beyond our rational 
faculties and can neither be established by demonstration, nor dis- 
proved by logic. In much the same way, science, in order to explain 
the objective world, presupposed the atom as the ultimate division, 
the smallest possible unit of matter — an untenable hypothesis, for 
our minds are unable to conceive of an indivisible particle. The geo- 
metrical point — position without extension — is an irrational con- 
vention which we accept but cannot apprehend. 

“The process of creation” in this connection is somewhat ambigu- 
ous. The aspect of the question is purely metaphysical, the other is 
within the range of inductive and experimental science. We have 
reason to believe that we have in a measure discovered how the world 
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was made, but it is beyond belief that we shall ever know how, much 
less why, the first Great Cause created primordial matter. 

Speculative subtleties such as these gave little comfort to the inner 
cravings of man. It is impossible for him to live at ease in a universe 
of whose origin, purpose, and destiny he can give himself no satis- 
factory explanation. Betrayed by reason in his imaginings, he fell 
back upon faith which is, psychologically, the sacrifice of the reason 
to appease the soul — theologically it is a gift of Grace. The degree of 
faith in any individual may be defined as the measure of his conscious 
need of a Divine Providence. The man who proclaims himself an 
atheist equally confesses himself to be deficient in imagination, a de- 
fect that may contribute to his peace of mind, but must inevitably 
lower him in the estimation of those who are more richly endowed. 

Concerning the other questions to which Mr. Mercier seeks a solu- 
tion, it is strange that one who is temperamentally so predisposed to 
submit to authority should have overlooked the great Gicumenical 
Councils of the Church in which the methods he advocates were ex- 
haustively employed under exceptionally favorable conditions. These 
Councils were accepted universally as the final court of appeal on 
all the subjects he mentions. It was generally believed that their de- 
liberations were presided over by the Holy Ghost and that their de- 
cisions were divinely inspired. Moreover, they had the power to en- 
force their decrees upon the whole of Christendom, since the recalci- 
trant might be excommunicated and eternally damned. Nevertheless, 
heresies abounded and schisms spread. In spite of the failure of these 
Councils (as some will have it), the Catholic Church they established 
and the creeds they formulated still satisfy the spiritual needs and 
minister to the spiritual perplexities of millions upon millions of our 
fellow men, to whom the triumphs of the intellect are as nothing 
in comparison with the tranquillity of the soul. It is a matter of 
values. 

But now it is time to consider the more particular difficulties of this 
undertaking. The Venture does not promise to be profitable. The cost 
of compilation would be enormous and might easily exceed the re- 
turns. The book itself would lack personality, the one quality that 
makes a book readable. It might even develop the chilling detach- 
ment of a treatise on algebra — praiseworthy but unappealing. The 
editor’s task will not be an easy one. The authority of this volume 
must be incontestable. Sad to relate, even “the realms of thought” 
are sometimes disturbed by petty jealousies. There are many able 
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men fully qualified to deal with the subjects to be discussed, but it is 
doubtful whether any one of them could be chosen who would receive 
the unanimous approval of his confréres. Besides, the leaders of 
thought are very apt to regard their own opinions as sacrosanct. If, 
in the end, they found that their burgeoning theories had been pruned 
down to a few uninteresting, fundamental stalks, they would vigor- 
ously protest that their views had been inadequately presented — 
greatly to the prejudice of the book’s claim to finality. If this ani- 
madversion seems trivial and unworthy, we may still ask whether the 
work could accomplish its purpose. Some people are fond of writing 
little essays on “Books that have influenced me.” Whenever I have 
examined these effusions attentively, I have been forced to the con- 
clusion that the book in question had merely been the first to reveal to 
the reader his own hitherto unconscious thought. Strictly speaking, it 
had not influenced him at all, it had simply made him better ac- 
quainted with himself; otherwise, if he were open to impressions, why 
should one book influence him more than another? Without stopping 
to consider to what extent the growing mind is affected by the intel- 
lectual environment to which it is exposed, we may confidently assert 
that once the mind has reached maturity, it experiences great diffi- 
culty in changing its speculative opinions. Indeed, it has been seri- 
ously questioned whether argument ever produces any radical or es- 
sential transmutation in them. We read with pleasure the books with 
which we find ourselves in sympathy; we read from a sense of duty 
and with little profit those with which we are in disagreement. In one 
respect our intellectual convictions — which are often only tempera- 
mental attitudes of mind — resemble religious beliefs of which Wil- 
liam James says: “When a positive intellectual content is associated 
with a faith-state, it gets invincibly stamped in upon belief and this 
explains the passionate loyalty of religious persons everywhere to the 
minutest details of their so widely differing creeds.” But bigotry and 
fanaticism are not peculiar to religion. 

The mental unrest, indecision, and skepticism of which our author 
complains are largely concerned with secular problems, social, in- 
dustrial, economic, and political. In the spiritual field there is more 
indifferentism and unreligion than downright unbelief and irreligion 
for the reason that religion is rarely brought before the intellectual 
classes in a manner to induce self-revelation. To many, religion is an 
unknown influence, not because of the spiritual insensibility which 
the theologians call invincible ignorance, but because of the remedi- 
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able ignorance due to lack of instruction. This is the class from which 
Theosophy, Christian Science, Spiritualism, and similar hybrid or 
epicene mysteries are largely recruited. 

Unfortunately, the circumstances of my life do not bring me into 
close contact with the youth of to-day, but the slight knowledge I 
have of history and general iiterature makes it easy for me to accept 
Mr. Mercier’s assurance that their attitude toward their elders is one 
of patronizing criticism often going so far as reproachful contempt. 
Respect for age has always been an academic virtue probably because 
we realize its practical importance only as we advance in years. 
Mr. Mercier attributes its complete eclipse at the present moment to 
the “turmoil of the multiplication of doctrines.’ If the concrete ex- 
ample he gives is characteristic of American educational methods, he 
has reason on his side. “Opening at random a University Gazette, 
I find that the students of that institution are invited within a few 
days to hear an Anglican explain why he has a right to call himself a 
Catholic; a Unitarian tell how the only trustworthy gospel, that of 
Mark, makes out Christ to be a most remarkable young man; a Bap- 
tist minister discourse on ‘The Fakes of Evolution,’ in the very room, 
perhaps, where students meet daily to gather from their science pro- 
fessor that any one who doesn’t believe in Evolution is a moron.” 
I am not surprised that youth is bewildered and restive; such an orgy 
would obnubilate the intellects of a seasoned sage. 

The Americans are a self-governing people who have little cause to 
complain of the institutions under which they live; therefore it seems 
to me reasonable that no young person should be permitted to study 
Socialism or any other subversive theory until he (in these days of 
equal suffrage we should have a bisexual pronoun) is able to show that 
he has fully mastered the merits as well as the defects of the prevailing 
economic and political systems of his country. We are repeatedly told 
that the Americans are a Christian people; in like manner it seems 
reasonable that every child should receive instruction in the history of 
the Christian Church and the doctrines of the Catholic Faith. For 
those who are already Christians, such instruction would seem to be 
indispensable whatever their persuasion may be. All the sects are 
either a collateral outgrowth of this history or a definite departure 
from these doctrines, and a thorough knowledge of both would enable 
the child, when he reaches the age of discretion, to determine to what 
extent these deviations were justified. Jews and gentiles, Turks and 
infidels should look upon an understanding of the cultural significance 
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of this venerable and widespread institution as an essential part of a 
liberal education. 

I am vividly conscious that at least the second of these proposals 
will meet with fierce and fatal opposition in many quarters. Still, I 
venture to ask Mr. Mercier whether its adoption, even on a small 
scale wherever opportunity offered, might not do something to allay 
“the turmoil of the multiplication of doctrines,” and eventually make 
his projected volume unnecessary. 

Meanwhile, as we are compelled to live in an age of iconoclasm and 
innovation, we might wisely adopt as a motto: In the affairs of the 
world, caution; in the concerns of the spirit, faith. 


THE CHALLENGE OF PAUL ELMER MORE 
By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


HE World War has shown that ideas are dynamic enough to blow 

up civilizations. On the morrow of the great catastrophe, we are 
taking stock of those we so lately thought were making for progress. 
But, in the light of our evident failure, those coming of age since the 
war tend to tax their elders with unintelligence and to cast off without 
much examination even what we would salvage. What was tradition 
to the pre-war period now appears doubly antiquated. We are thus 
menaced, particularly in America, with a widening gulf of ignorance 
of the past experiences of the race. Hoary shibboleths whose hollow- 
ness has been repeatedly revealed are apt to be flaunted anew. Ideas 
whose value has been repeatedly tested are threatened with oblivion. 
The need then is more than ever for a humanistic criticism in touch 
with the whole intellectual and religious output of the past, objec- 
tively evaluating its data in the light of experience. 

Not many men in a generation have ever been capable of assuming 
this réle. Their appearance is even more difficult to-day. Early spe- 
cialization to master the tools and methods of circumscribed research, 
shutting off too often interest in the necessary wider surveys, and the 
possibility, on the other hand, of earlier recognition and a larger public 
through stylistic glamour and a not too taxing content, render un- 
likely the emergence among us of critics who can bring to bear, on the 
study of any new doctrine or work of art, an eye that has searched 
through the long history of human thought and achievement, and 
visioned its unity in its manysidedness. 
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It is not too much to say that Paul Elmer More is such a man. 
Like Irving Babbitt, he has refused to confine himself to the study of 
one of the fragments into which we chop up the living tree that might 
typify the growth of the race. He has preferred to look on it as still 
standing, each limb pulsating with the life of the whole. He has recog- 
nized that to kill and quarter is an unpromising preliminary to the 
study of life. Across the artificial frontiers of national literatures, 
across the divisions between the Occident and the Orient, between the 
modern world and the ancient, across the divisions into arts, political 
histories, social histories, philosophical and religious systems, a frag- 
ment of any of which suffices to fix the attention of scholars for a life- 
time, More has looked in a vast effort at embracing the whole so as to 
be able to interpret a part. The very bulk and general excellence of 
his eleven volumes of Shelburne Essays very deservedly have merited 
for him the title of the American Sainte-Beuve, which is equivalent to 
calling him our foremost literary critic, but to have read the Shelburne 
Essays is to know that the term does not define him. Under the cloak 
of the critic, the philosopher is at once revealed, — a philosopher who, 
conceiving thought as a dynamic force, deduces from his surveys not 
only an esthetic but a sociology and a theory of education and who, 
conscious at once of the scope and of the insufficiencies of inductive 
and deductive reason, delimits the field of science and passes beyond 
philosophy to religion. 

So it is that the Shelburne Essays include not only studies of authors 
and literary movements, but also such titles as Economic Ideals, 
Evolution and the other World, The New Morality, Justice, Academic 
Leadership, Natural Aristocracy, Humanitarianism, Religious Dual- 
ism, ete, ete. 

Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt, among others, link the Har- 
vard of to-day with that of Charles Eliot Norton who, out of his an- 
cestral New England had gone to India, and, on the other hand, had 
rebridged the gap between Puritan and European medieval thought, 
made English men of letters rediscover their kin beyond the seas, 
and in a way was for Longfellow, Lowell, and Emerson what Sainte- 
Beuve had been to the French Romantics. To such men, literature 
is a force and education must remain humanistic. Scholarship must 
be objective but must not become sterile. Its field is life and must 
beget life. The scholar is the link between the past and the present 
and the future depends upon his success as a transmitter and an in- 
spirer. 
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But education so understood, still so obvious to the Cambridge of 
the days when Longfellow from his windows could invoke the 


River that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright and free, 


was soon to be challenged by the demands of a new age. In an era of 
industrialism the man of leisure, born of the European aristocratic 
past, to whom books were but the Open Sesame to the life of the spirit, 
was to feel the pressure of that utilitarianism which in fifty years was 
to make of the semi-bucolic Atlantic seaboard and the frontier towns 
beyond the Alleghanies an industrial empire unprecedentedly colossal 
in materialistic production and consumption. More and more the 
“law for thing” clashed with “the law for man,” and Emerson’s 
warning “And does the man unking” was to be only too often justi- 
fied. 

Even scholarship felt the influence. Utilitarian methods tended to 
replace the humanistic, instead of merely strengthening them. The 
study of thought yielded before the study of linguistic mechanics, 
till presently university professors could be found who could treat the 
Middle Ages or the Renaissance without letting their students even 
suspect that the men of these periods had ever been troubled by any 
ideas. 

Against this background, the work of W. C. Brownell, Irving 
Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More stands out heroically. They have 
been, in an age of humanitarianism which has tended more and more 
to sympathize with everything and hence to obliterate standards, the 
defenders of that humanism which in every domain, refusing to sym- 
pathize except with the better, keeps alive the difference between 
types of superiority and of inferiority in every aspect of life. 

Fundamentally, then, the work of Paul Elmer More is a challenge to 
much of nineteenth century thought and practice. Hence precisely 
its heroic character. We may not accept its conclusions or trend and 
yet, only at the cost of our own integrity, can we refuse to examine the 
argument made and the abundant data brought forth in its sup- 
port. 

Early in the century, Sainte-Beuve had written, “What contrasts 
and contradictions! Before the sea of human opinions, as on the shore 
of the ocean, I admire the ebb and the flow. Who shall discover its 
law?” The nineteenth century is to be challenged, More avers, not 
only because it has failed to find the law of this ebb and flow but es- 
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pecially because more and more it has abandoned the attempt, sur- 
rendering itself helplessly to its currents. 

Inheriting from the eighteenth century a loss of faith in the dog- 
matic religious basis of the traditional disciplines, it has failed to work 
out the problem of finding a principle of inner discipline. Man has 
tended to give up the notion of an abiding ego, and come to consider 
himself as hopelessly tossed about by the flux of phenomena of inner 
urges and outward impressions. He has lost all title to the captaincy 
of his own soul. The attempt to recover that title has been More’s 
constant concern; his literary criticism never fails to point how 
the author he studies has helped to obliterate or to make it more 
clear. 

Emerson, for instance, he accuses of having closed his eyes to the 
complex reality of human life through the rejection of the long tradi- 
tion of the existence of evil. Shelley, who had all the qualities of a great 
poet, has evoked but a world of fantasy, showing that he had lost con- 
tact with reality. Wordsworth wandered off into pantheistic reveries. 
Tennyson, who tried to make a synthesis of the ideas of his time, too 
often did so only through the acceptance of the compromises so char- 
acteristic of the Victorian age. Walt Whitman with limitless unselec- 
tive sympathy sang the whole welter of changing phenomena passing 
before his eyes, without troubling to analyze their quality or even to 
reject the most bizarre or eccentric urges or impressions. To William 
Morris, the world became a rapid succession of intangible appear- 
ances, colorful and melodious, but again too elusive for analysis, while 
Swinburne felt the same intangibility of phenomena so keenly that his 
verse seems to melt away with the dissolving seafoam and evanescent 
cloud. Likewise Browning’s optimistic assurance that the current of 
life will produce of itself valuable combinations is but another fatal 
abdication of man’s checking power over phenomena. 

Behind artistic expression there is always a philosophy. Behind a 
literature expressive of the sense of irresistible change, there must be a 
philosophy of change. More finds one culmination of its trend in 
Pragmatism. While loving and admiring William James, he considers 
his attempt to escape from scepticism by accepting for truth what 
persists longest of the experiences of life, as the most dangerous of 
sophisms, since to do so shows that one holds the flux of experiences 
passing within us to be the totality of consciousness, which thus be- 
comes a mere indefinite aggregate of changes. But behind Pragma- 
tism, there is the theory of Evolution. More does not hesitate to point 
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out how, unless restricted to the field of observation, it becomes pseudo- 
scientific by its monistic philosophical pretensions. Not content to 
classify its findings, it tended to presume to have discovered an abso- 
lute law of change within the animate world, thus doing away with the 
need of a power existing outside nature and superior to it. Within 
nature, it further obliterated the distinction between a superior and 
an inferior principle, order and development becoming but the chance 
product of the blind force of variations. More holds that the Darwin- 
ian explanation of variations is no longer tenable as genuine science. 
This does not mean however that the causo-mechanical explanation 
of the universe, with its usual corollary of the elimination of the di- 
vine, does not continue to furnish molds of thought in all domains. 
The more difficult it became to understand just what scientists actually 
held on the subject of Evolution, because of the multiplicity of sub- 
stitute theories that were proposed to replace the discredited Darwin- 
ian explanation, the more emotionally was the doctrine of Evolution 
clung to and used, by analogy, in widely separated fields, to interpret 
all things in terms of change. 

Thus, in political economy, the Manchester school of laissez-faire 
viewing economic order as susceptible of evolving mechanically, with- 
out any exterior regulation of competition, from the mere reciprocal 
action of individuals upon one another, seemed but to uphold another 
form of the survival of the fittest. The socialistic doctrine which fol- 
lowed only substituted the struggle between classes for the struggle 
between individuals, the process remaining wholly materialistic. 

Education followed suit with the doctrine of uncontrolled electiv- 
ism, an evident offshoot of the doctrine of laissez-faire. Scientific or 
quasi-scientific or utilitarian studies tended moreover to replace the 
humanities, as the sense of the abiding element in the essential phases 
of life was dimmed more and more by the evolutionary conception of 
the complete submergence of man in the indefinite aggregate of 
changes. In the field of religion, the idea of evolution wrought an 
even greater disruption. While Catholicism, thanks to its doctrine of 
faith in an unchangeable Truth, communicated to man by God-in- 
spired interpreters and guaranteed by Infallibility, threw off Modern- 
ism with comparative ease and continued to seek progress vertically 
in the development of the doctrine contained in the abiding Revela- 
tion, Protestantism, under the pressure of the philosophy of change, 
scattered horizontally in all directions, till it came to recoil from the 
very thought of any dogmatic formulation of the relation between an 
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immutable element in man and an immutable God. Substituting for 
it the changing sympathy of man for man, Protestantism became 
humanitarian rather than religious, speaking more and more in terms 
of the amelioration of this life as opposed to preparation for the next, 
transferring the bulk of its work to the utilitarian level of the material- 
istic economist. 

Now More, in the light of this wide survey, has no difficulty in 
pointing out that such defalcations from the spiritual plane in all 
domains are essentially a recent development in the history of the 
human race. From the earliest Greek attempts at rationalizing the 
universe, seven hundred years before Christ, to a few generations ago, 
all schools of thought except the Sophists rose to the dualistic concep- 
tion of a principle of control above the flux of phenomena. Even they, 
whom we most resemble in their recoil from all dogmatism, worked 
toward the perfecting of a mechanism of discussion. The attempt 
by Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, at more accurate definition, which 
followed upon their critical work, had as its supreme aim the distine- 
tion between good and evil, the better and the worse, in all fields of 
thought and polity. Stoicism and Epicureanism in turn sought relief 
or pleasure through a principle of selection. Medizval philosophy, 
whose concern for such a distinction and such a principle was enhanced 
by the whole emphasis of Christianity upon them, utilized the Greek 
masters in various ways. Even the Renaissance came to discipline its 
exuberance at the feet of the sterner masters of antiquity. When 
Descartes broke with this tradition, he hastened to reason his way 
back to the principle of control of the soul or will over the passions. 
It is only since Locke, and in spite of Kant, that we have been caught 
in what Irving Babbitt calls “the terrible naturalistic trap,” and 
chained down to a level on which reaction through something superior 
to the flux of phenomena becomes impossible. 

It was in the attempt to free us from this trap, that More bade us go 
back to Oriental thought. Among his first published works was a 
translation from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. In the three hundred 
epigrams of this Hindu prince who had retired to the forest to medi- 
tate on the nature of man, we find the distinction between the fleeting 
character of the pleasures of sensation and that happiness which can 
be reached only by the intuition of the soul. More found here a first 
expression of the dualism he would help to reéstablish in Occidental 
thought. He even called this intellectual attitude of the Hindus, this 
acute perception of the double nature of man and of the exterior 
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world, the test of the spiritual value of any philosophical or religious 
system. 

Curiously enough, More himself retired early from college and edu- 
cational work, to seek solitude like Bhartrihari. In Shelburne, in the 
midst of the hills of New Hampshire, he continued his meditations and 
found his formula of literary criticism. He would examine the works of 
thinkers and poets to determine how far they had appreciated or 
ignored the conception of the double nature of man. Thus, although, 
as we have seen, he condemns Wordsworth and Browning because 
their idealism is wholly naturalistic, he sees in Thoreau a man who 
went to live close to nature, not to pursue an Arcadian dream or for a 
consolation which it cannot give, but in order to think and to struggle 
wilfully against Nature’s blind and pitiless forces. He praises Byron 
for his Don Juan, because, beneath the sardonic laughter of his hero, 
there are revealed the abysses of sadness which are part of the wages of 
sin. He speaks respectfully of Carlyle because he has not only the 
sense of the phantasmagoric aspect of the world but also the conviction 
of the existence of the immutable element of the moral law and of 
the inexorable retribution awaiting its transgressors, and he credits 
Tennyson with having risen here and there in the Jdylls to a clear 
intuition of the conflict between the spirit and the flesh. 

As early as 1909 in the sixth volume of the Shelburne Essays, 
entitled Studies in Religious Dualism, it became clear that More’s 
thought had been strengthened not only by wide reading in the 
principal modern literatures but by a further study of the Oriental 
expression of the problem. In the Upanishads, the secret religious doc- 
trine of the Hindus, he finds a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
the dual nature of man which has wrecked so many philosophical and 
religious systems. For the Hindu anchorite, the struggle between 
good and evil, Heaven and Hell, is in the heart of every man. The 
dualism is in the ego and can be solved in terms of the ego. One of 
its terms need not be denied as metaphysics has so often denied it, 
nor do both need to be projected into the domain of the super- 
natural. In every man there is a tendency to evil, but there is also 
in him, as an immediate datum of consciousness, the capacity to 
check this tendency and to focus his attention on what he feels to 
be right. “It would be difficult to exaggerate,” More writes, “the im- 
portance of the discovery made so long ago in the forest of India, that 
the eternal and infinite hope of the soul need not be sought in the sub- 
mission to an incomprehensible force which guides the world, nor in 
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obedience to a personal God, but that it is already in us, waiting for 
us to become conscious of it, in fact that it is the very essence of our 
being.” 

What More thinks he has found in the doctrine of the Hindu 
sages is the basis of a secular morality, and hence a means of safe- 
guarding what he considers essential to the maintenance of civiliza- 
tion, even if Christianity should become wholly compromised by the 
dissensions of its interpreters. At the end of his study of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, revered by the Brahmins, he writes, ““We have here the 
truth, but it is possible that this truth has been expressed by others 
and perhaps less rigidly and hence more attractively for a greater 
number.” And he adds almost immediately: “Plato will give us this 
expression.” 

Thus More becomes a Platonist. But first he had to disentangle the 
thought of Plato from that of Plotinus. In Neo-Platonism, the doc- 
trine of Plato, corrupted by the Oriental idea of creation conceived as 
a necessary series of emanations from the divinity, which degenerated 
as they grew more remote, made evil a matter of mere distance from 
the good, a view which easily led to the denial of the existence of evil 
as a positive force and to the conception of the good as a vague aspira- 
tion back to the ideal. With Rousseau, this aspiration will become 
wholly sentimental. Julie will pursue the good by following every dic- 
tate of her heart. Thus we have the heart of Rousseau, every impulse 
of which is considered good, as opposed to the heart of Pascal, the 
heart which stands for intuitions superior to the passions. We have 
the complete confusion between good and evil which has tainted so 
much of our modern literature and life. Instead of a principle of re- 
straint, the safeguard of the individual and of society, we have a 
principle of laissez-faire which leads to the disintegration of both. 
Thus Goethe, when he writes as a disciple of Rousseau, goes so far as 
to invert the terms of the dualism of Plato. In his Faust, the spirit of 
evil and sentiment becomes God even though it leads to the seducing 
of innocence, and Shelley’s Prometheus expresses the rebellion against 
the idea of God conceived as a principle of restraint, and seeks to put 
in its place the deification of the emancipated emotions. 

This inversion means, therefore, nothing less than the replacing of 
godliness by satanism, the confusion between the kingdom of evil and 
of righteousness. Hence More, with the grim earnestness of a true 
descendent of the Puritans, presses on to clarify this utter confusion 
and make the doctrine of Plato reappear in all its purity. He finds it 
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in the Apology, the Crito, and the Phedo. In these, the mythological 
and metaphysical elements of the Parmenides, the Philebus and the 
Timeus, give place to the elaboration of a discipline free from dogma- 
tism. 

Reason is used but to bridge the gap between sensations and ideas. 
Imagination comes next but only as the servant of the Reason, as the 
instrument of the intuition of the Idea, helping the soul, not to clothe 
gross passions in beautifying fancies, but on the contrary to purify 
itself from them. Next come the emotions, in turn to be disciplined, 
and love, love of all things, freed from the danger of becoming uncon- 
trolled, made harmonious by the principle of loving with measure, 
loving only in terms of order and beauty. 

Here then is the supreme distinction to be made on the humanistic 
level. No surrendering to any and all whims of the heart untutored 
and unchecked as in Rousseau, no confusion between God and Satan 
as in Goethe and Shelley, no unselective humanitarian sympathy as 
in so much of our present chaotic thought and behavior, but, through 
the imagination and the emotions, controlled by reason which has 
risen from sensations to the concept of ideas, the soul rises through the 
analytic contemplation of beauty and order in individuals to the 
universal idea of the beautiful and the good. Character, both individ- 
ual and social, is thus elaborated, through the ordered passage from 
multiplicity to unity, from exterior experience to interior develop- 
ment by the exercise of the principle of restraint which the Hindus 
had already discovered to be within the heart of man. Thanks to 
this selective principle, the flux of phenomena, instead of overwhelm- 
ing and suffocating the inner life, is canalized to contribute to its 
development. “Show me,” said Plato, “a man who knows how to see 
the one in the many and I will follow him as though he were a God.” 
More having found this man in Plato followed him as the wisest of men. 
“He who has been thoroughly indoctrinated in his wisdom,” More 
writes at the end of his essay on Plato “will walk with the assurance 
of faith amid the tribe of opinions and sophisms that now, as in Plato’s 
day, beset the course of man. He will retain a reverence for traditional 
religion as for one of the illusions without which man sinks into the 
slough of the senses; he will know, as Plato knew, that the most super- 
stitious idolater may be nearer to the truth than the emancipated 
sceptic; but he will know also on what foundation of his own soul to 
build his hopes when myth and dogma seem to be crumbling away. 
He will be no lighthearted optimist, for he has been made fearfully 
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aware of the depth of ignorance and depravity that opens within the 
human breast. He will be no humanitarian, casting the responsibility 
of his sins upon some phantom perversion of society and looking for 
redemption to some equally phantom work of social sympathy. He 
will feel the compassion of the world; but he will be convinced that the 
fateful struggle for him, as for each man, lies within his own nature 
and is for the possession of himself.” 

That passage contains the essence of the challenge of Paul Elmer 
More. Its implications are many. We are in a sophistical age, an age 
that has lost not only in faith but in the sense of the values of essential 
distinctions, an age of helpless relativism, completely at the mercy, 
therefore, of every vagary of human thought. Not only has our 
reverence for the traditional religions become undermined by this 
relativism but our emancipated skepticism leads us to deride the very 
idea of absolute truth. Our favorite authors oscillate between a pes- 
simism tinged with indulgent or cynical irony and a sanctimonious 
optimism, according as they deny either term of the dualism of good 
and evil, in their incapacity to find a principle to control evil and work 
toward the good. The practical consequences are no less easy to list. 
A trend to sensualism, of course, to all types of materialistic indul- 
gence, no principle of universal morality or even of selection of the 
temperate, of the golden mean remaining as a categorical imperative. 
Not only have we lost on this point the fruit of the thought and ex- 
perience of nineteen centuries of Christianity but also of seven hun- 
dred years of pagan effort to establish the basis of conduct. The stoic 
admonition to live conformably to nature did not mean as with us to 
follow the whim of passion but on the contrary to respect universal 
order by curbing the passions as so many illnesses of the soul. If the 
Epicurean considered pleasure as the end of life, he did not mean 
sensual pleasure but on the contrary intelligent pleasure, through the 
dominating of the passions by wisdom. 

With the loss of the sense of possible self-mastery we have aban- 
doned the hope of making man better through education in self-effort 
and we are giving over the task to the state, trying to legislate our- 
selves into a morality which may depend only upon thy opinion of fifty- 
one per cent of the population and hence may be felt to have no intrin- 
sic binding force by the other forty-nine. The confusion of the King- 
dom of the Absolute and of the kingdom of Cesar is again upon us; in 
other words a moral code wholly relative and likely to become tyranni- 
cally elaborated at the changing whim of fanatic organized minorities. 
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In fact the very basis of democracies is undermined. At best they 
are essentially an unstable compromise based on the fallacy of equal- 
ity. But men are not born equal and, if they were, could not remain 
equal, no matter what pains were taken to keep them in the same en- 
vironment. In the social domain, as elsewhere, dualism persists. There 
will always be the better and the less good, the capable and the less 
capable. Not all are capable of the same advance at the same time. So, 
as a matter of fact, social progress has always been made through the 
few, and, at first, for the few, and only because the few have had it 
could it be ultimately available to the many. Nor can the many be- 
come capable of a higher development any more than the few except 
through an arduous self-discipline. To get equality otherwise, resort 
must be had to force. Leveling will have to be done by destroying 
capitalizations of wealth, of knowledge, of decorum. The whole social 
fabric will collapse, and the ascent from barbarism will have to be 
fought all the way up again to inequality, to superiorities, begetters of 
higher social values for all. 

So, Paul Elmer More, seeking the via media between an equalitarian 
democracy and an hereditary oligarchy or plutocracy, finds it in the 
liberation of the natural aristocracy within the democracy. Social 
stability and progress depend on the freeing and utilizing of all the 
natural and acquired superiorities possessed by individuals in the 
community. This is real justice, justice to the few and to the many, 
as opposed to the pseudo-justice which under the guise of free access 
of all to all functions, discarding all distinction of age, sex, and capa- 
city, is really the brutal doctrine of might creating right, in this in- 
stance through the tyranny of mere numbers. The logical trend of 
such a tyranny is not democracy but anarchy or socialism, on the 
theory that men tend necessarily to order and harmony as opposed to 
the recognition of the dualism in the heart of man. The safety of the 
state can only come from those who, fully aware of the dual tendency 
to good and evil, have opposed within themselves the check of self- 
control to the current of individual urges and impressions, and who, in 
turn, thanks to their character and capacity, can act as a check on 
the masses, saving them from the sterility of contradictory impulses or 
the brutal domination of the more violent, from fatal oscillations be- 
tween the sentimental exaggerations of humanitarianism and the 
contrary exaggeration of Nietzschean ruthlessness. 

As for the arts, their fate too depends on our getting back our hold 
upon the true dual nature of man. In fact all great literature has 
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depended upon the simultaneous perception of what is changing in 
man and of what is immutable, of the contrast between the passion of 
the moment and the eternal law in the heart of man. Take away the 
consciousness of this immutable element and the very foundation of 
emotion crumbles. Its presence has given us Antigone, Edipus, Ham- 
let, King Lear, The Cid, The Misanthrope, Phédre, its absence explains 
the hollowness of so many of the heroes of Romantic literature. Fur- 
thermore, whenever the sense of the abiding, the belief in the possi- 
bility of attaining to permanent humanistic values, is diminished, all 
standards tend to disappear, the inferior is accepted because of its 
novelty or because it satisfies the low taste of the greater number, the 
artist is ever tempted to prostitute his art, to seek originality in 
eccentricity in order to attract the attention of the crowd. The temple 
of art is deserted for the boards of the fakir, and Criticism in turn, 
abdicating, with the loss of a criterion, its function of passing judg- 
ment, becomes laudatory reviewing, a type of commercial advertising, 
mere ballyhooing at the door of the showman. 

The conception of education will vary also with the sense of the 
need of differentiating between values and capacities. As this sense 
becomes dim such notions as that of one system of education for all, 
or of the equal educational value of all subjects, or of an unrestricted 
electivism with the implication that the young, inexperienced, and 
ignorant are wiser than those who have had time and opportunity to 
survey the fields of knowledge, will tend to prevail. On the contrary, 
where education is conceived as a means of transmission of all the 
inheritances of the race, whose varying values have been proved hu- 
manistically, although it will be admitted that every one is entitled to all 
the education of which he is capable, pupils will be differentiated on 
the basis of their ability, no attempt will be made to educate them to 
the same degree, the more capable will not be sacrificed to the lesser, 
and educational programs will be carefully planned to equip each 
selected group with all the inheritance he can take up to transmit in 
turn, full provision being made that no part of this inheritance may be 
allowed to fall into oblivion. 

The challenge of Paul Elmer More, then, is all-inclusive and yet it 
is reducible to one statement: 

Are we or are we not conscious that there is in us, a frein vital as well 
as an élan vital, a checking principle with which we can differentiate 
good from evil and which we can come to exercise more and more in- 
telligently as we get in touch with more of the experience of the race ? 
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If so, then, in all domains, there are higher and lesser values; standards 
of permanent value can be elaborated and once reached should be 
transmitted, and the new possible divergences of thought and action 
on the basis of new experiences can be discriminated and selected, to 
be added to the permanent fund of human wisdom. Man’s captaincy 
of his own soul, and of artistic and social progress is thus restored. 
Man can become a critic, that is a philosopher, a sage, whose intuitive 
power, strengthened by knowledge of the past and of the present ex- 
periences of the race through education, can differentiate rationally 
between the wise and the foolish, the beneficent and the harmful, 
thus keeping the race artistically, socially, politically and morally on 
the humanistic level. For esthetics, social and political wisdom, 
morality, the beautiful, the beneficent, the good are related, since they 
are all dependent on one principle, the dualism in the heart of man and 
his capacity to choose wisely in virtue of a power superior to the flux of 
phenomena. It ought not to be difficult, therefore, to accept More’s 
challenge and to check up our own tendencies with his assurance, to 
prove him wrong or to profit from his leadership. . 

But since the war, More has begun to add a new chapter to his work. 
He has felt as so many others have done, that the religious problem is 
clamoring for reéxamination. Like Irving Babbitt, he had always 
fully recognized the superiority of the religious experience over mere 
humanistic wisdom or scientific knowledge of physical facts. He had 
always, on the one hand set bounds to science, denouncing it as 
pseudo-science the instant it presumed to venture out of its pro- 
per domain, and, on the other, again like Irving Babbitt, he had 
welcomed the help of religion in the attempt to make man live 
humanistically. He grew impatient with the churches only when he 
saw them descend from the level of the supernatural to the humani- 
tarian level below the humanistic, because precisely by so doing they 
ceased to be religions and became but inferior philosophies. 

Paul Elmer More, again like Irving Babbitt, believed that, in the 
question of the Renaissance of Humanism on the basis of a dualistic 
philosophy, the fate of Occidental civilization was at stake. But, in 
the last few years he seems to have become more and more inclined to 
doubt whether civilization can be saved primarily through Humanism. 
In fact on his own authority, his more recent concern might be stated 
as follows: “Can there be any revival of Humanism, of sanity in fact, 
without a revival of religious faith and can Religion have any validity 
for the world without a definite ‘mythology’ ?”’ The question was then 
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whether Christianity supplied that “mythology” and how far that 
“mythology,” using the term of course in the perfectly respectful 
sense of the necessarily physical medium of a projection of the su- 
pernatural on the plane of the natural, could be accepted philosoph- 
ically. So More, in his usual exhaustive manner, began to reéxamine 
the origins of Christianity by following the Greek tradition from the 
death of Socrates to the Council of Chalcedon. Though he has already 
published four volumes on the subject: Platonism, The Religion of Plato, 
Hellenistic Philosophies and The Christ of the New Testament, it is perhaps 
still too early to follow him in this new approach to the problem. But 
his original challenge remains with that of Irving Babbitt and of so 
many European thinkers: Must we burn the gods we are still adoring 
and go back to the gods the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
burnt? In any case, we must thank Paul Elmer More for having so 
boldly defied our complacency, by calling our boastful age one of the 
lowest philosophically, xesthetically and religiously in the history of 
the race and for having furnished us in so many domains, in order to 
justify his charge, such wide surveys of facts and such a logic of doc- 
trine. 

The attempt to trace through his work the development of this doc- 
trine cannot but end with the realization of having done him an in- 
justice. For to strip his thought thus to bare abstractions is to forego 
all mention of his art, and fail to bring out the extraordinary range of 
his sensitiveness to psychological, moral, and esthetic differences, 
the felicity and originality of his characterizations, his never failing 
poise and mesure and courage, withal, in passing judgment, and, en- 
hancing it all, the resourcefulness, the aptness, and the never absent 
beauty of his diction. He has not lived in vain upon the heights with 
those for whom truth and beauty are one. 
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SQUEEZING THE BOTTLE 
By DONALD MOFFAT, ’16 


I 


bres is little new to be said about prohibition on either side, wet 

or dry. The evidence has all been presented, and each party hotly 
denies every word of the other’s arguments. It has seemed to me, how- 
ever, that an attempt might be made to dissect all this wild and 
whirling talk, all the accusations, recriminations, denials, and affirma- 
tions backed by contradictory statistics taken from identical sources, 
to see how much of it is worth anything. 

It would be a waste of time to go deeply into all of them. No fair- 
minded man will deny that there is little to choose in most cases be- 
tween the inaccuracy and intemperance of the drys on the one hand 
and the wets on the other. Therefore, after merely citing all the well- 
known arguments, I will select for more careful examination only 
the few which seem to my prejudiced mind important enough to war- 
rant it. 


II 

Before enumerating first the wet contentions, let me hasten to ad- 
mit that behind them all lies a firm kernel of opposition based upon a 
genuine partiality for liquor and its well-known effect on the human 
spirit. It constitutes a real and spontaneous objection to the law, as 
real as the resentment the law arouses, and I think no honest toss-pot 
will deny it. Few, however, will permit their opposition to rest on such 
a simple foundation. We know within ourselves that this is perhaps 
our greatest objection, but some secret timidity, as well as the know- 
ledge that it is not a practical basis upon which to seek relief, leads us 
to place our objections on higher grounds. 

And these are chiefly as follows: (1) the law can never be enforced, 
and should therefore be repealed; (2) it destroys respect for the Law; 
(3) it creates hypocrites and knaves in public office; (4) it is a form of 
class legislation; (5) it has increased drinking and drunkenness, es- 
pecially among the young; (6) it has substituted poison for good liquor; 
(7) it has impeded the course of justice by clogging the courts; (8) it 
entails enormous loss of revenue in excise taxes. Of these I propose to 
discuss only (2), (5), and (6). The others are too obviously well 
founded, or absurd, or purely speculative to repay investigation. 
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I do not believe that prohibition has the effect of destroying respect 
for Law in general, although, of course, this particular law has never 
succeeded in commanding respect for itself. Conceding, however, 
that it has shaken the pillars to their foundations, alone it should be 
no reason either for the adoption or rejection of this or any law. A 
law, or a statute, or a police regulation to be respected must be re- 
spectable. It must stand on its own feet. It should command and re- 
ceive obedience because it is a good law, not because it is the Law. 
This is dangerous doctrine, obviously because it would appear to give 
the individual option to choose which laws he shall see fit to observe, 
and this if carried to its logical conclusion would result in a state of 
anarchy, of all conditions the least desirable because the least in- 
telligent. It is axiomatic, however, that any process of reasoning 
carried to its logical conclusion becomes absurd. Moreover, it is ob- 
vious that in our country very few laws are obeyed simply because 
they are Law. Some are observed because of their apparent necessity; 
some from habit; and others because they are so rigidly enforced that 
violation is commonly known to be too dangerous. This attitude may 
be unfortunate, but I am not so sure that it does not possess some 
elements of health in acting as a safety valve to release the pressure of 
too rigorous legislation. On the whole, then, I do not believe that 
objection to prohibition, on the ground that it is undermining our 
reverence for all law, is valid. 

There is apparently little doubt that drinking among young people 
— of high school age, say — has increased since prohibition. It is a 
pity, because at that age drinking is an adventure and like most enter- 
prises entered in that spirit is uncontrolled by the precepts of ex- 
perience and the moderation that wisdom brings. But I am not con- 
vinced that prohibition is solely to blame. Is it not possible that the 
drinking — not to mention the other sweet forms of unpuritanical be- 
havior in which this naughty new generation is indulging itself — may 
be the result, if not the immediate effect, of the general reaction, the 
slackening, following the concentration and idealism of the war period? 
According to the historians something similar has occurred after every 
prolonged conflict, notably after our own Revolution. No one can say 
with assurance that the juvenile elbow might not have been just as 
freely bent if there had been no prohibitory legislation; it is fair to 
concede, however, in the absence of such certainty that the law has 
had some effect in increasing it, even if only as a gesture of defiance. 
But this is hardly a reason for modifying the law, particularly as 
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other methods, such as parental and school discipline, are more ap- 
propriate and might prove more effective. 

“The stuff they sell for liquor is poison.” Very likely; there is 
nicotine in tobacco, tannin in tea. The fact that I myself have never 
been poisoned, nor any of my friends, that I rarely see an instance of 
poisoning mentioned in the papers, is not final proof, nor, I think, is 
it conclusive proof to the contrary that hospital records show a small 
increase in such cases over pre-prohibition days. Every one says the 
stuff is poisonous, wets and drys alike, and there must be some truth 
in anything they can agree on. But I have never been satisfied that 
the poisoning was not a result of over-drinking rather than of the ac- 
tual presence of poison in the bottle. The bootlegger depends even 
more than other merchants upon satisfied customers. If he poisoned 
even one, he would be out of business in no time. In that respect he 
resembles the milkman, who cannot afford to have even a rumor go 
about that his “stuff” is doubtful. Every community in whatever 
stratum of society has its bootlegger who is known by the quality of 
what he sells. In fact I strongly suspect the cross-bone legends to be so 
many dry springes to catch wet woodcock, and I am certain that they 
do not amount to a valid reason for the law’s modification. 

Before passing to the dry side of the controversy, let me inquire into 
another suggestion made by the brethren of the bottle. They say: 
“Let us have beer and wine, anyway, and we'll keep quiet.” Before 
assenting with cries of joy, it would be well to examine the shadow of 
a philosophic doubt which rises in the mind, and, while conceding the 
genuineness of their belief in the adequacy of these ersatz beverages, 
ask ourselves brutally, Why do we drink? That question has been 
asked many, many times and received as many flippant replies. It is 
my belief after years of patient research that the truth, stripped naked, 
shows in this country an inclination — except among a small band of 
real connoisseurs of fine wine — to drink “for the kick.” And by 
“‘kick” is meant that golden flowering of the spirit which carries in it 
escape from boredom, increased self-appreciation, sweet illusion, and 
the various gestures of hospitality, liberality, congeniality. Once upon 
a time beer and wine would have served these purposes well, but the 
habit of drinking little but spirits for more than five years is now I 
believe too firmly planted in the people of this country to yield tamely 
to a flood of less concentrated agencies. Perhaps in time custom would 
educate the popular appetite to content itself with the low horse- 
power fluids, and the experiment would regerminate the seeds of 
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moderation, so rudely withered by the harsh and icy blast of the Vol- 
stead Act. 


Ill 


The drunken man in uniform is a far more sinister figure than the 
same fellow in mufti. He conjures up ancient dim memories of 
“armed bands of hired assassins,” of a “brutal and _ licentious 
soldiery,” putting the country to the sword amid gaudy scenes of 
murder, plunder, and rape. Something of this was in the country’s 
eager assent to the first war-time prohibitory legislation, giving body 
to the more practical reasons, which were that liquor was bad for the 
soldier; that the efficiency of the munitions factories would be increased 
by prohibition; and that grain should not be diverted from strictly 
war purposes. From these, the principal planks in the dry platform, 
it was, of course, but a short step to the Constitutional Amendment. 

Now, however, the dry protagonist — after pridefully pointing to 
the increase of savings (which is to-day as always simply an index of 
general prosperity, and that surely is not due entirely to prohibition) ; 
improved efficiency due to greater regularity of working hours; a 
larger measure of happiness and tranquillity in the homes of the labor- 
ing classes; diminution of crime and violence (he pointed too soon, we 
know now) — has occupied his reserve trenches and bases his defence 
almost entirely on two grounds: that drinking of any kind is physically 
and morally injurious; and that the law should be obeyed because it is 
the Law. We hear of the sanctity of the Law, and of the intrinsic 
diabolism of Rum. Whether a god or a devil lurks in alcohol depends, 
of course, upon whether the drinker is possessed by the one or the 
other when he puts the glass to his lips. And as to the declaration that 
liquor is immoral, one can reply only that morals are relative, not 
absolute. They are a question of race, creed, education, not a matter 
to be arbitrarily tagged and pigeon-holed as good or bad. 

But the question of the Law’s sanctity is very much more delicate. 
I know some people who say: “I don’t believe in this prohibition law, 
but as long as it is the Law I intend to obey it.” Naturally one re- 
spects this point of view, particularly as it entails in many cases a 
sacrifice. But I think it rests on a fallacious conception of the Law’s 
province and function. After all, man came before law; in fact he 
created law. He and his neighbors agreed between them that the 
game of living would have to be played according to certain rules if 
the community were to have any security. They decided that acts 
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affecting the peace, property, and person of others should be called 
crimes, and outlawed. They further determined that there should be 
machinery for punishing criminals and for settling private disputes. 
Now the question is, Where does the theory of prohibitory law enter 
into this scheme? By what principle of right are laws passed forbid- 
ding certain acts which do not constitute trespasses on the rights of 
any other individual? Why should man’s spiritual liberty, as con- 
trasted to his physical liberty and as instanced by his right to drink 
what he likes in reason — as he has a right to think as he likes so long 
as his thoughts do not lead to acts injurious to others — be cur- 
tailed by law? (I am serious in bracketing the right to drink with the 
right to think.) The reply is, of course, that such laws are passed for 
the public good. Even admitting the extremely doubtful premise that 
prohibition is a boon to the people, I still cannot see upon what 
fundamental element of justice they are based. By a wide stretch of 
the imagination I can conceive of the expediency of war-time pro- 
hibition in some hypothetical national crisis, but expediency and 
right are two different things. And if the law is unjustly found I do 
not admit its essential sanctity; I cannot obey it blindly because it is 
the Law; and my conscience remains clear when I break it. 

So far as I am aware, President Butler, of Columbia, is the only 
well-known man who, in speaking of prohibition, has come forward 
and flatly denounced the silly fiction that the Law is a mysterious and 
sacred instrument to be reverenced for its own sake. It is actually no 
such thing. It is at best a clumsy makeshift composed of countless 
compromises, and as such it should be recognized. That does not 
mean that its authority should not be upheld by all citizens; so it 
should, in so far as it is worthy. But it should be seen as it actually is, 
free from the idiotic lawyer-made hocus-pocus in which it is so pro- 
foundly steeped. Surely it is strong enough to survive such a scru- 
tiny. I wish more public men — college presidents, editors, deans of 
the liberal professions — would speak out. 


IV 


The point I wish to make before continuing (having mentioned the 
main points in the wet and dry credos) is that each side seems to me to 
have couched its attack or defense on fallacious grounds. The pro- 
hibition arguments I have tried to meet as I went along. The wet 
contentions mentioned earlier are not, I believe, reasons why the law 
should be altered: they are indices that the law does not work, and is 
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therefore a bad one, nothing more. The law should be repealed be- 
cause it is inherently an iniquitous law; because it exceeds the province 
of the law in directly restricting the freedom of the individual; because 
it seeks to prohibit an act — the act of drinking — which, while 
susceptible of abuse and by its abuse only injurious, is not in itself in- 
jurious to the individual drinker, to his dependents, or to any one else, 
and because it is a law the transgression of which invades the peace, the 
comfort, the rights, and liberties of no other individual or section of 
society. That is why it is essentially vicious; that is why it is ignored; 
that is why it should be flung away. 

I am aware that there are other laws in the same category, those 
regulating the drug traffic, for example. But to apply the same yard- 
stick to drugs and to liquor is a reductio ad absurdum. Every in- 
telligent man knows that while they differ not in principle, they 
differ so markedly in degree that there should be no question of 
subordinating them both to the same restrictive treatment. Laws 
based on moral principle seldom take note of degree, however. 

It is necessary also to be fair to the prohibitionists; one ought al- 
ways to accord a tolerant hearing to what is well meant, and their in- 
tentions when they seized their great opportunity to pass the dry laws 
were undoubtedly of the best. They unquestionably believed pro- 
hibition to be an agent for good. And allowance should be duly made 
for the consideration that their benevolent purposes were conceived in 
ignorance, fear, and religious bigotry. But, one may well ask, how far 
is tolerance to go? The more intelligent of the dry leaders admit that 
the results have fallen short of their hopes, so now they fall back on 
still less palpable ground and say: “Give the law a fair trial before 
condemning it.” By this they apparently mean: let us have at least 
one generation free from the possibility of obtaining drink, and see 
whether the expected social blessings do not descend on the land. As 
a laboratory experiment this would no doubt be interesting; but un- 
fortunately a country full of human beings is not a laboratory and can- 
not be treated as one. It is amazing that the prohibitionists cannot 
see or will not admit the practical impossibility of such a condition. 
As long as men want drink and until nature forbids fermentation, they 
can “get it” in some form. It must be obvious that prohibition has 
had the only possible trial it can have, and has proved unenforceable. 
Our national nature is such, however, that we cannot bear to admit 
failure, as has been done in certain provinces in Canada, in Norway, 
and in Russia. The very fact that Russia has repealed her prohibition 
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law is in itself an added reason for our taking a different course, such 
is our distrust of anything that smells of Bolshevism. 

It is doubtful if the return to sanity will occur in this country for 
many years. The battle has left the realms of reason and entered a 
purely emotional region. Neither side pays the slightest attention to 
the arguments of the other. All the discussion accomplishes little, 
except possibly to add an imperceptible coating to public opinion. 
Perhaps one day this will be heavy enough to give foothold for action. 
But the drys are stubborn and well-organized and hate to admit de- 
feat. And the wets, knowing how easy it is to get liquor, are half- 
hearted and difficult to stir out of a comfortable attitude of laissez 
faire. Moreover, the country as a whole is hard to arouse on account 
of its vague liking for the moral gesture of aridity. It enjoys its feeling 
of social superiority over Europe. 


MY ENEMY! 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY WILLIAM N. BATES, ’90 


WISH that man who did me wrong 
Would wander out to sea, 
And then get wrecked and end his days 
In dire captivity. 


At Salmydessus up in Thrace 
I'd have him cast ashore 

All naked, frozen stiff with cold, 
And where the billows roar 


And break upon the sandy beach, 
I'd see him lie half dead, 

His teeth a-chattering like a dog’s, 
And seaweed on his head. 


And then I’d have those Thracians fierce 
With scalp-locks fastened high 

Swoop down and catch him where he lay, 
With many a joyful cry. 


1From a papyrus fragment found in Egypt a few years ago and attributed to 
Archilochus who had so great an influence on Horace. It is believed that this is the 
first translation of the verses to be published. 
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From that day on I’d have him eat 
The bread of slavery, 

And suffer many hardships too, 
In pain and misery. 


These are the things I wish to see 
Befall that wicked friend 

Who broke his oath and did me wrong; 
I hope he’ll meet this end. 


HANS CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN 
By JOHN A. WALZ, A.M., 95 


MONG the teachers and scholars that have conferred distinction 
upon Harvard University the late Professor von Jagemann 
holds a unique place. In length of service he was surpassed by some, 
in scholarly productiveness he may have been outdistanced by many, 
though in technical scholarship he was second to none, as a teacher he 
was equaled by few, as a man he left a lasting impression upon his 
students, his colleagues and all those who came into close personal 
contact with him. His life might serve as the subject of a sermon on 
the power of the spirit over matter, of the intellect over the body. 
We may apply to him with a slight change the words from Schiller’s 
Wallenstein written over the entrance to the Germanic Museum: 
“Es ist der Geist, der sich den Kérper baut.” (‘It is the spirit that 
creates for itself the body.”) In his case it was the spirit that sus- 
tained the body. Afflicted for over twenty years of his life with an 
incurable form of rheumatism, he was unable at any time to walk to 
his lectures, but had to be driven back and forth. His crippled condi- 
tion shut him out from social gatherings of every kind, his days were 
spent in the classroom and in his study. As he knew that he had to 
husband his physical strength to the utmost, he refrained from every 
activity and amusement that might be a drain upon his physical 
energy and might therefore interfere with his work and his service to 
the University. He always found strength to go to his lectures even 
though, as was often the case, he had spent a sleepless night before, 
but during the many years of his physical affliction he never indulged 
himself by spending an evening at the theatre or in the company of 
friends. A performance of moving pictures he witnessed but once; 
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that was at an hotel in an Austrian watering-place where he was seek- 
ing relief for his rheumatism. 

Professor von Jagemann was born on August 2, 1859, at Grottkau 
in Prussian Silesia. His father was an officer in the Prussian army 
with the rank at the time of his death of major general. He belonged 
to an old family whose records go back to the sixteenth century. 
One of the ancestors, Johann Jagemann, was professor at the Uni- 
versity of Helmstedt, once a famous seat of learning; later he was 
made chancellor and privy councillor of the duchy of Brunswick. In 
1590 he was ennobled by an imperial patent issued at Prague in Bo- 
hemia. The men of the family in succeeding generations devoted 
themselves to military service, to public administration, or to the 
learned professions. Duty and service were ideas with which Hans von 
Jagemann became familiar even as a boy. He received the greater 
part of his early training at the gymnasium in Naumburg in the pro- 
vince of Saxony, but attended also schools in other parts of Germany, 
as his father was transferred to different commands. Later he at- 
tended the universities of Tiibingen and Leipzig with the view of enter- 
ing the medical profession. As the study of medicine did not satisfy 
him, he decided in 1881 to go to the United States which a member of 
his family had visited a short time before to regain health in a New 
England watering-place. 

Directly upon his arrival in the United States, Jagemann went to 
Hoosick Falls, New York, with a letter of introduction to a gentleman 
who owned the largest machine shop in the town. As he wished to 
learn as much as possible about the new country and its people and as 
he had no definite plans for the immediate future, he decided to work 
for a time in the shop helping to turn out mowing machines for the 
use of American farmers. In the democratic society in which he lived 
and which he came to love, it seemed to him out of place to have before 
his name the sign of aristocracy of birth and so he discarded the use of 
“von”’ in connection with his name, but reassumed it a short time 
afterwards at the request of the American lady who later became his 
wife. 

At the suggestion of Professor H. H. Boyesen, the distinguished 
Norwegian American, one of the leading Germanic scholars at the 
time, Jagemann decided to enter the newly founded Johns Hopkins 
University in the autumn of 1881 to study Romance languages. After 
three years of work at Johns Hopkins, with a summer devoted to study 
at Paris, he took the degree of Ph.D. in June, 1884, Romance lan- 
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guages being his principal subject with English and German as sub- 
ordinate subjects. His thesis dealt with the Anglo-Norman vowel 
system in its relations to the Norman words in English. 

While a fellow in Romance languages at Johns Hopkins he sent out 
on November 16, 1883, a letter to modern language teachers in 
American colleges inviting them to a meeting in New York during the 
Christmas recess to discuss “the establishment of a permanent or- 
ganization of teachers of modern languages in this country” and 
““methods of teaching modern languages, and means of elevating the 
standards of instruction in modern languages in our schools and 
colleges.” The response to this letter was very gratifying, though the 
invitation had been issued, not by the head of the department, but by 
an advanced graduate student. When the teachers of modern 
languages met in New York during the Christmas recess of 1883, they 
organized the Modern Language Association of America which to-day, 
with its more than 2400 members, is one of the strongest societies of 
teachers and scholars interested in the study of modern languages to 
be found anywhere. It was Jagemann’s initiative that hastened this 
great movement. In 1899 he was president of the Modern Language 
Association. 

In 1884 he married Miss Frances Abbie Whitman, of Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, whom he had met at Hoosick Falls at the home of 
Rev. John Tatlock. 

Jagemann had taken his degree in Romance languages, but was 
equally well prepared for the scientific teaching of his native tongue. 
The eighties were the time when the study of German made great 
strides in American colleges, especially in the Middle West. He de- 
cided to accept a call to Earlham College at Richmond, Indiana, as 
professor of French and German. After two years’ successful work he 
was called by President David Starr Jordan to Indiana State Univer- 
sity as professor of Germanic languages. Three years later, in 1889, 
President Eliot, whom he had met previously, invited him on behalf of 
the Corporation to come to Harvard as assistant professor of German. 

In conjunction with George Alonzo Bartlett and Kuno Francke, who 
were then assistant professors of German, Jagemann helped to or- 
ganize the Department of Germanic Languages substantially along 
the lines that have prevailed to the present day. The study of Ger- 
man was rapidly growing at Harvard, instructors were few, and the 
classes were large. It required much energy and teaching power to 
instruct classes of sixty men and more in German grammar and read- 
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ing. Jagemann also served on several important committees, espe- 
cially the committee on admission from other colleges, as his admin- 
istrative ability was soon recognized. German was still a compara- 
tively new subject in the curriculum of American colleges. There was 
a scarcity of suitable texts and textbooks. Jagemann edited several 
texts that have proved very useful to the present day. He published a 
book on German composition and a treatise on German syntax for the 
use of college students remarkable for its methodical and lucid 
presentation of a difficult subject. For a number of years he was 
editor-in-chief of the German texts published by Ginn and Co. From 
1890 to 1898 he edited the Germanic section of the Modern Language 
Notes, at that time the best known and most widely read philological 
periodical published in this country. He wrote articles on philological 
subjects and on questions relating to the teaching of modern lan- 
guages. 

In 1894 he was made assistant professor and in 1898 professor of 
Germanic Philology. For over thirty years he gave the course in 
Gothic and Germanic Philology which was taken by practically all 
the advanced students preparing for the degree of Ph.D. in English 
or Germanics. Few teachers have trained so many young men for the 
profession of college teaching. 

In 1904 he was struck down by that physical affliction from which 
his body never recovered, but which did not overcome his spirit. 
Soon he had to realize that the highest medical authorities in America 
and Europe were powerless to restore his health and that the mineral 
baths of two continents could not bring him relief. But it was not his 
nature to surrender. The more his body suffered, the stronger his 
spirit seemed to grow. The limitations that life had suddenly placed 
upon him he accepted without complaint. He had always had a strong 
sense of realities; he had never been a dreamer; physical suffering, 
now the grim reality of his life, became to him a part of the scheme of 
life and he could feel all the happier during the periods of little or no 
suffering. If his contact with the outer world became more and more 
restricted, his life as a scholar and as a teacher gained in intensity. 
There are compensations in the life of the scholar and teacher un- 
known to the outsider; Jagemann knew how to enjoy them to the full. 
His physical suffering may have prevented him from being as produc- 
tive a scholar as he otherwise might have been, but it did not prevent 
him from being a rare teacher with a minute knowledge of his subject. 
Whether he had spent a sleepless night from physical pain or not, in 
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the classroom his mind was supreme and the students were cognizant 
only of the workings of his mind. 

What the advanced students in Gothic and Germanic Philology 
thought of him and his work, may be seen from the extract from a 
letter that one of his former students wrote to him when he retired 
from his professorship: “Many of us both secretly and openly re- 
belled against what we thought a miserable grind. But without ex- 
ception we found in your classroom a sudden illumination of the 
wonderful laws of language. We saw unfolding day after day a method 
of presentation little short of perfect, a lucidity in the analysis of com- 
plex material that became positively beautiful. Gothic became a real 
experience, one that none of us would have missed.” 

As an outward token of their respect and affection his colleagues 
and former students established in the spring of 1925, on the occasion 
of his retirement after thirty-six years of service, the Von Jagemann 
Fund, the income of which is to be spent on the purchase of books for 
the Harvard Library dealing with Germanic and Romance Philology. 

During the last year of his active service a new painful disease 
attacked him which made it impossible even for his indomitable 
spirit to continue the fight. But there was no letting-up in the per- 
formance of his duties until the bell had sounded the end of his last 
lecture and he had corrected the last examination book. Only a few 
more months were granted to him, full of suffering born with patience 
and fortitude. The end came on January 21, 1926. 

Jagemann’s personality was a rare combination of will power, 
reasonableness, generosity, and loyalty. Those who knew him best 
were most strongly attracted by him. They enjoyed his conversation 
which revealed his strong inner life and his clearness of thought. He 
could always be depended upon, he never failed. The University 
which he served he loved with all his heart. He left to it his valuable 
philological library and a fund for the purchase of books. 
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THE HARVARD FUND 
By HOWARD ELLIOTT, ’81 


\INCE the first appeal for the Harvard Fund was mailed to 
alumni of the University last February, subscriptions to the 
Fund have been coming in with a steadiness which indicates that 
the Fund is a success. The Fund, however, is not being con- 
ducted as a drive, and it is therefore only reasonable to expect 
that it may take time before its plan and purpose are made clear 
to the entire alumni body. If the Fund is really to achieve its 
aim, publicity must continue; nothing will do the Fund more 
good or help to bring it more quickly and more surely to a posi- 
tion of accepted permanence than the personal appeal on its 
behalf which one alumnus in possession of the facts can make to 
another. 


The Fund needs a substantial increase of contributors of 
small amounts. It has been stated repeatedly, since the Harvard 
Fund Council was organized last year, that the Fund is designed 
to enroll the largest possible number of living graduates and 
former members of the University. The main thing is that a 
man should be counted as a subscriber and a continuous sup- 
porter of Harvard. How much he shall subscribe is for him to 
decide. As Mr. Hamlen, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Harvard Fund Council, has said: ‘One dollar from a man 
who can afford no more is as welcome as $100 from a man who 
can afford that.” If the large body of Harvard alumni under- 
stand this clearly, the Fund should attain this first year an en- 
tirely satisfactory figure. 


On June 30, 1926, the first administrative year of the Fund 
will end. A subscription before that time will indicate a desire to 
help the University, and to establish the Harvard Fund on a 
secure basis. Several Class Agents have closed their second ap- 
peal to the members of their classes with such words as: “‘ Don’t 
be afraid to send a check because you think it’s too small.” This 
is the spirit that will help the Fund. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


JROBABLY most of those graduates who take Harvard’s athletic 
defeats bitterly to heart have not read the Report of the Harvard 
Student Council Committee on Education. Perhaps if they had read 
it they would share the opinion of this writer that it is a Subdivision 
truer index of the healthy life and spirit of the college than 1° Colleges 
a whole flock of football and baseball victories would be. That a group 
of undergraduates should make an elaborate survey of education in 
Harvard College and prepare a report of considerable length is as 
praiseworthy as it is surprising. In form and substance the Report 
would have reflected credit on any group of graduates who might have 
engaged in a similar enterprise. Some of its conclusions are debatable, 
but its thoroughness, freedom from prejudice, constructive thought, 
and clear and effective expression must compel the reader’s admira- 
tion. 

The most interesting proposal that it contains is that recommending 
the subdivision of Harvard into colleges. This proposal bears even 
more directly than the authors of the Report seem to realize on the 
need for limiting enrollment and on the question of Freshman dormi- 
tories. A limitation must be placed on any group of “unassimilables” 
— the Committee’s tactful word — which tends “to grow so large as 
to destroy that proper balance and proportion which is necessary for 
the healthy development of undergraduate life.”” Beyond approving of 
the plan for limitation which the Committee on Admission has adopted 
and expressing the hope that the right of “unassimilables” to obtain 
an education at Harvard will be guarded up to the point where they 
threaten to exceed ten per cent of the total number of undergraduates, 
the Student Council Committee does not go. 

The Committee gives high praise to the Freshman dormitory system. 
It “is doing wonders to bring about homogeneity”; “it is gradually 
establishing democracy; it is bringing about class unity.” The one 
flaw in the system is that it gives inadequate opportunity for the 
Freshmen to come into contact with upper-classmen. The attempt to 
ensure such contact by arranging that each Freshman shall have a 
Senior adviser has broken down; the relationship was artificial and was 
relished by neither party. In the opinion of the Committee, this futile 
arrangement should be terminated and the number of proctors in the 
Freshman dormitories greatly increased. But as proctors are graduate 
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students the proposal hardly meets the difficulty which it is put forth 
to solve — namely, that there is too little intercourse between Fresh- 
men and upper-classmen. 

Nor does it seem likely that if the Freshman dormitory system is 
retained the subdivision of the three upper classes into colleges, which 
the Committee recommends, would promote such intercourse; rather 
it would be likely to lessen the frequency and significance of such 
contacts between Freshmen and upper-classmen as now occur. Before 
discussing this phase of the question, it will be well to present briefly the 
Committee’s plan. “A typical college would consist of about 250 to 
300 students — Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors — whose interests 
should represent a fair cross-section of undergraduate life. They would 
live together in a group of adjacent dormitories. Each college would 
have its own common room and dining hall centrally located with 
reference to the dormitories. Instead of class deans for upper-classmen, 
each college would have its own resident dean who should be both the 
academic and social head of the college.”’ Such subdivision would not 
interfere with the club system or the academic system. Clubs would 
draw members from the different colleges, men from the different 
colleges would attend the same classes. On the other hand, the athletic 
system would probably be altered; there would be intramural contests 
which would be at the same time inter-college contests. As to whether 
these would supplant the inter-class contests or reduce interest in them, 
the Committee does not express an opinion. It is obvious that if inter- 
class contests were sacrificed for inter-college contests, the oppor- 
tunities for meetings between Freshmen and upper-classmen would be 
even fewer and less interesting than they now are. 

The Committee point out that the subdivision into colleges is al- 
ready physically possible. “The group of dormitories comprising 
Thayer, Holworthy, Stoughton, Hollis, Lionel, and Mower Halls might 
form the nucleus of the first college. The first floor of Hollis might be 
converted into a large hall, as it was in the old days, to serve as the 
common room of the college. ... Harvard Hall might be released from 
lecture duty and be remodeled to revert to its original function as the 
college dining hall.... In the south end of the Yard are Massachu- 
setts, Straus, Matthews, Grays, and Weld, which fall into a natural 
unit. Straus is already providing for a common room in its construc- 
tion. The Mount Auburn Street dormitory section would allow for 
two colleges.” Two new units, it is pointed out, might be built up, one 
in the block south of the Yard between Massachusetts Avenue and 
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Mount Auburn Street, the other across the river to the east of the 
proposed De Wolf Street bridge. And of course the Freshman dormi- 
tories make an ideal college unit — or two ideal college units — al- 
though the Committee does not include them in its scheme. 

The subdivision of Harvard into colleges is an attractive idea, and 
it seems a workable idea. But should the plan be adopted, it is at least 
a question whether the Freshmen should not be distributed among the 
colleges instead of being segregated. Freshman tables in each of the 
college dining halls might do as much to bring about class spirit and 
promote acquaintance and friendship as is now accomplished by 
residence in one of the Freshman dormitories, and they would in 
addition provide for the initiation of the Freshman into the life of the 
particular college of which he is a member. If it was found desirable, 
one dormitory in each college could be set apart as a Freshman 
dormitory, though there is something to be said in favor of a system 
which would allow a student to keep the same room throughout his 
college course. 

The question how the students should be distributed among the 
different colleges would be a perplexing one. Membership in the 
college situated in the north end of the Yard would seem more desir- 
able than that in a college housed on the other side of the river. It 
would be impossible to satisfy the preferences of the student in every 
case, perhaps in most cases. Groups of students who signified a desire 
to enter the same college might be accommodated if indulging their 
wishes did not lead to the assembling of too many graduates of certain 
schools in one unit. 

The great and immediate advantage of adopting the plan of sub- 
division into colleges would be in the opportunity it would give for 
dealing with the “unassimilables.”’ Perhaps the chief criticism made 
of the Freshman dormitory system is not so much that it fails to 
provide for association of Freshmen with upper-classmen as that it 
attempts to enforce association of Freshmen with “unassimilables.” 
At least the fear of exposure to such association is at present a wide- 
spread phobia among Harvard families. To segregate the unassimil- 
ables as promptly as possible and form them into a separate unit, erect 
a separate college for them from their entrance to their graduation, 
might be a drastic measure, but it is hard to see what grounds it could 
give for just complaint. Such a college might be regarded as a pro- 
bationary college; a member might be transferred from it to another 
college on petition of a certain number of members of that college and 
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with the consent of the dean. No stigma need attach to membership 
in the probationary college other than that already implied in the 
application of such a word as “unassimilable.” The placing of a 
Freshman in the college for the unassimilables would be determined by 
the report received of him from the school where he prepared, or a 
personal interview, — or by a study of his photograph. 

Perhaps when the unassimilables understood that henceforth they 
were to be organized into a separate unit they would be less eager than 
they now are in seeking admission to Harvard College. Yet they could 
not complain that they were the victims of unfair discrimination. 
They would be accorded the same degree of hospitality as members of 
the other subdivisions of Harvard College received. The buildings in 
which they were housed would be as well equipped as those of the 
other colleges. They would not be excluded from full participation in 
any branch of college life. 

For the advocates of subdivision into colleges we suggest this some- 
what sibilant slogan: Segregate the unassimilables; cease to segregate 
the Freshmen. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE SPRING TERM 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


A YEAR ago in these pages announcement was made of the establishment of the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of Poetry. Since then there has been 
The Norton much speculation as to who would be the first incumbent of the 
Professorship new chair. The highest hopes of those to whom it seemed a great 
opportunity for Harvard are now realized, for Professor Gilbert Murray of 
Oxford is to come to the University next September to remain until Christmas 
as Norton Professor. It is not surprising to learn that Professors Lowes, 
Grandgent, Rand, and Post, and the founder of the professorship, Mr. C. C. 
Stillman, ’98, acting as a committee to make nominations, were unanimous in 
recommending Gilbert Murray. No one could be more worthy of the appoint- 
ment, or better fitted to establish what should become a great tradition for his 
successors. Harvard is rarely fortunate in being able to enlist him in her 
service, and public opinion seems to be expressed by the many editorial com- 
ments throughout the country which have congratulated the University on its 


choice. 
Professor Murray has been since 1908 Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford. 
He has written much, not only on literature, but on politics, and is distin- 
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guished not only as translator, critic, historian, poet, and playwright, but also 
as the president of the League of Nations Union since 1923. His verse transla- 
tions of the Greek dramatists are read throughout the English-speaking world, 
and many a reader has had through them his introduction to a new realm of 
poetry. He is no stranger to Cambridge. He was here twenty years ago, and 
among those who then rejoiced in his lectures was Charles Eliot Norton. On 
May 11, 1907, he wrote, “Last night Professor Gilbert Murray delivered the 
last of a series of lectures upon Greek Poetry, which have been of unusual 
interest and have been attended with unusual success. You know his remark- 
able translations from Euripides. The influence of his lectures has been alto- 
gether favorable to the promotion of the right sort of interest in classical 
literature.” It is eminently appropriate that the first occupant of a chair en- 
dowed in honor of Charles Eliot Norton should be one whom he numbered 
among those who “lead to the nobler cultivation of the intelligence and of the 
taste, and to the appreciation of the true ends of the study of language and 
literature.” 

Another new appointment to a newly established office is that of William 
John Bingham, ’16, as Director of Athletics. In the last issue of the GRADUATES’ 
Maaazing, the University Editor commented on the creation of Director of 
the position Mr. Bingham is to have. All that remains to be said Athletics 
now is that once again Harvard seems to have found the right man for the 
right place. President of his class in its Freshman year, and its permanent First 
Marshal, Captain of the Track Team, Leader of the Glee Club, and otherwise 
honored by his classmates, Mr. Bingham has, in the ten years since his 
graduation, added to the laurels which he won in college further distinction as 
a loyal and useful alumnus. During the war he served as a volunteer with the 
American Field Service in France for three months, and then enlisted as a 
private in the army. He was soon given a commission, and, still later, to quote 
his own somewhat too modest account “they got all the Binghams in the army 
mixed up, and one day General Orders notified me that I was a captain. There 
was no use to argue with a court martial staring all arguers in the face!” In 
1920 he was made coach of the Track Team and how well he served is a matter 
of recent athletic history. He returns now once more to the University with the 
full confidence of graduates and undergraduates. Those who came into 
contact with him when he was Track Coach know how broad is his point of 
view and how clearly he realizes that athletics is but one of the many means 
by which Harvard seeks to educate. Wide tolerance and unfailing tact are 
essentials for the Director of Athletics. Mr. Bingham has both, and will be 
listened to with respect not only in the office of the Athletic Association or on 
Soldier’s Field, but also in the Faculty Room. Neither he nor any one else is 
likely to revolutionize Harvard athletics and create nothing but victories in all 
sport, but no one but a close-minded enthusiast could expect anything of the 
sort. Mr. Bingham will undergo criticism, for his task will be difficult, but, 
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just as he has been willing to make the sacrifices necessary in withdrawing from 
his business in order to serve the university, so also he is sure to prove himself 
capable of doing his new task faithfully and well, undisturbed by censure from 
those less well-equipped than he to solve wisely the problems he must face. 

The resignations of Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman and Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart mark the ending of active service for two men who have 
been famous among Harvard teachers for years. Professor 
Lanman, Wales Professor of Sanskrit, becomes emeritus after 
forty-six years in the service of the university. To scholars he is well known as 
a writer and as editor of the famous “ Harvard Oriental Series” ; by generations 
of students who have come, many of them from afar, to study under him, his 
high qualities as teacher and guide are gratefully remembered, and many an 
undergraduate, quite innocent of an interest in Indic philology, has come to 
regard Professor Lanman as a delightful friend whose years have not dimmed 
his freshness of spirit. Until very recently he rowed each day on the Charles 
and many students who have never entered his classroom have met him in the 
boathouse and have learned to know and respect him as man and scholar. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Eaton Professor of the Science of Govern- 
ment, also becomes Professor Emeritus in September, 1926. The veriest 
dabbler in American history and government knows of him, for the long list of 
books which he has written and edited has given him special eminence among 
scholars in his field, and forty-three years of teaching in large and popular 
Harvard courses has introduced him to hundreds who are now alumni. In his 
case, as in Professor Lanman’s and others’, regret that his active teaching is to 
end is tempered by the reflection that to give up work in the classroom means 
increased opportunity for writing and research. Shortly before Professor 
Hart’s resignation was announced it was learned that he had undertaken the 
editorship of a large codperative history of Massachusetts, and no doubt this 
is but one of many new labors for which he will find time while he enjoys his 
new dignities as an emeritus professor. 

The history of Massachusetts to be produced under his editorship is sure to 
attract many Harvard readers, but its interest — and that of most other 
A Historian of histories — is likely to be eclipsed by that of another work 
Harvard recently commenced. This is a history of Harvard itself, to be 
issued as part of the fitting observance of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the college in 1636. Professor Samuel E. Morison, ’08, has been 
delegated by the Governing Boards to write this history. His other writings 
prove that his book is sure to be readable, and his scholarly equipment needs 
no comment here. No complete history of Harvard, worthy of the name, has 
ever been written, though certain parts of her long story have been thoroughly 
discussed. In Professor Morison’s capable hands the tale will take on new 
interest, and so far as any one man can he will present the manifold aspects of 
the record as they deserve to be presented after three centuries of progress and 
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change. As a sort of prelude to his work, although not so designed, will come 
this year the first publication of the early records of Harvard College, in two 
volumes, issued by the Colonial Society of Massachusetts — of which Profes- 
sor Morison is now President — and edited by Albert Matthews, ’82, who, in 
many learned articles has done more than any one else to elucidate Harvard’s 
early history. 

The new Business School buildings across the Charles from the Freshman 
Dormitories are at last taking shape enough so that one can realize how im- 
posing a group they will make. A new foot-bridge willlink them puciness 
with the University centres on the other shore of the river, and, School Build- 
for next year at least, there is a possibility that the College itself —_ 
may spread over the Charles. The Business School will have in its new dormi- 
tories next autumn three hundred rooms which will not then be needed for its 
own students, and it has offered to house three hundred sophomores, if the 
Class of 1929 decides to accept the invitation. In any event, it is probable that 
before many years not only one side of the river but both will be settled as well 
by the College as by the University as a whole. 

It has been said that in these days no university campaign for endowment 
is “news”; such things having become regular features of daily life. None the 
less, the appeal of the Harvard Law School for $5,000,000 can Needs of the 
hardly be left unnoticed. The money is needed for new build- 14@W School 
ings, for the endowment of existing professorships and of new ones which 
should be founded, for the establishment of graduate and undergraduate 
fellowships, for the Law Library, and for the publication of work done at the 
Law School. The School appeals to the American people for the funds it 
needs. It has done splendid service in the past, but year by year the tasks it is 
called on to do increase, and here, as everywhere else, unless there is to be a 
lessening of effectiveness, more money must be found. The sums which are 
annually called for and supplied to Harvard and her sister universities seem 
staggering, but it takes no more than a glance at the facts to make clear that 
these sums are not sought for reckless expansion or for academic luxuries. The 
numbers of those who seek university education grow every year, and with 
larger enrollments come larger costs. Libraries must be added to; new methods 
of teaching require more teachers; and in many other ways the mere process 
of keeping in step with the demands justly made upon the universities of the 
present necessitates constant calls for aid from the schools to those who profit 
by their work. The alumnus and the good citizen, overwhelmed by solicita- 
tions for help, may not unnaturally be tempted to rebel. So no doubt were the 
good citizens who, in Harvard’s early days, gave of the little they had, money 
or goods, for her support. But unless Harvard is to waver from her tradition 
of living up to the best and most fruitful ideals in American education, she 
must be assisted by those who realize how great her tradition is and what it 
means. Her alumni may do their part through the Harvard Fund; the public 
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has a chance by responding to such calls as that of the Law School to testify to 
its realization of the importance of university training in the highest sense. It 
would be less than fair were such opportunities not offered to the alumni and 
to the public. 

Two changes in the administration of the college have been made during the 
Spring Term — one an alteration in the plan of admission and the other a 
Changes in further reduction of the number of courses required for the 
administration degree by students who are able to profit by greater opportuni- 
ties for tutorial work. The two are more nearly related than might appear, for 
the tutorial system is no less dependent for its success on the quality of the 
students than on the quality of the tutors, and the new rules for admission are 
designed to improve the calibre of the men admitted to the college. The 
changes are not radical, but they should accomplish good. Next year, like last, 
the number of Freshmen in the College and the Engineering School will be 
limited to one thousand, but, unlike last year, there will in 1926-27 be in- 
cluded in this number not only Freshmen newly admitted but also such 
“dropped Freshmen” as may be allowed to continue for a second Freshman 
year. In practice this will mean that the Committee on Admission will not be 
able to accept one thousand new entrants next year, but considerably less than 
one thousand. Therefore, there will in all probability be more applicants 
qualified for admission so far as formal records go than can be accepted for the 
Class of 1930. Inevitably, then, the Committee must select, and the new plan 
provides for emphasis not only on scholarship but also on character, person- 
ality, and promise. Boys who pass the entrance examinations with high 
records will continue to be given preference. Those who pass, but do not dis- 
tinguish themselves, must, if they are to be admitted, satisfy the Committee 
that they are boys whom Harvard can help and who will make the most of the 
opportunities she affords. With this goes another new ruling by which the 
present plan which offers admission without examination to any man with a 
record placing him in the first seventh of his class in school, is altered so that 
the granting of the privilege of admission without examination is to be dis- 
cretionary with the Committee on Admission. To quote the Committee’s letter 
to headmasters of schools, ‘‘Admission without examination has heretofore 
been granted without discrimination to students from all schools, wherever 
situated, provided the candidate complied with certain fixed conditions. 
Hereafter, admission by this method will be wholly discretionary with the 
Committee on Admission, and each application will be considered on its indi- 
vidual merits. The Committee gives notice that in 1927 and thereafter” — 
this part of the new scheme cannot be put into effect next autumn — “‘ad- 
mission without examination will be restricted to schools which do not ordi- 
narily prepare their pupils for the examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, to high schools... in smaller cities, in rural districts, 
and at points remote from Cambridge. The larger endowed academies, private 
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preparatory schools, and large city high schools in New England and else- 
where, which for many years have been accustomed to preparing their students 
for College Board examinations, should present candidates after 1926 by 
examination only.” This is neither a rejection of the principle that admission 
without examination is good in some cases, nor an assertion that examinations 
are the best means of testing candidates. It seems to be simply a recognition 
of what is probably a fact — that examinations, however imperfect they may 
be, are more generally useful as an index of a boy’s fitness to enter Harvard 
than his school record, inasmuch as the standards of various schools differ 
enormously, and a position in the first seventh of one’s class in one institution 
is in no way comparable to a similar standing anywhere else. Therefore 
examinations are to be made the test whenever they can be applied without 
hardship to the schools and without discouraging boys who might come to 
Cambridge and do well there except that they find it impossible to secure 
adequate preparation for the set requirements of the College Board. 

No plan for admission is ever likely to prove perfect and to do away with all 
the ills which colleges are heir to, but much is to be hoped for as a result of 
careful selection of the boys admitted. More depends now than Reduction of 
ever before on the character of the individual student at Har- "editements 

yard, for his college course is coming each year to be more a matter of indi- 
vidual work, in which he must show his own interest and initiative. A further 
step in this direction has been taken this spring by a Faculty vote permitting 
sandidates for the degree to reduce their work to fifteen courses, provided they 
are candidates for distinction, or, in other words, sincerely interested in some- 
thing more than minimum requirements. Before the new ruling, a man not a 
candidate for distinction, must take and pass seventeen courses in Harvard 
College, including prescribed English, in order to be eligible for a degree, and 
a candidate for distinction, specially recommended, might reduce his work by 
one course. Now candidates for distinction who do well in their first two years 
and are endorsed by those under whose instruction they have been, may be 
allowed to present themselves for the degree when they have completed fifteen 
courses, The reduction of requirements does not, of course, mean a reduction in 
the amount of work demanded of each student, for the extra time set free by 
relieving men from formal courses will be used for individual study with tutors. 
Men actively interested in their fields of study will, one suspects, work not less 
but more when they are given more time for what is the most stimulating kind 
of work — individual study not limited by the instruction in any one course 
but wholly dependent for its success on the energy and ability of him who 
undertakes it. 

It may be no more than the optimism engendered by the belated approach 
of spring weather, but it does seem that there is a noticeable Off season for 
slackening in the tide of criticism of the University which so “tics 
generously overspread it in the very recent past. Of course, heated alumni have 
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inveighed against the Glee Club and its policy, and have been answered by 
equally heated defenders of the present standards of that organization, while 
the public prints have joyfully made use of such “scandal” as they could 
derive from the whole affair. But on larger issues the tendency seems to be 
more and more to look first and complain afterwards, and many of the much 
aired criticisms of a year ago have been silenced by a wholesome if tardy 
recognition that they were based largely on fancy rather than fact. No one in 
the University or out of it denies that there are faults in the present scheme of 
things, or that there are sure always to be faults as there always have been. 
Few, probably, would prefer the somewhat too stifling abstention from all 
criticism, which prevails among the graduates of some of our sister institu- 
tions, to our stimulating, if sometimes startling, habit of washing all our dirty 
linen in public whenever the University is under discussion. There is room 
now when, for the moment, such activities are halted, to suggest that it is al- 
ways desirable to be sure that what one censures exists and that its existence 
is not desirable, before one voices one’s denunciation of it too loudly. Perhaps 
the Graduates’ Day, held this year on May 1, has laid some ghosts for 
certain alumni by giving them a chance to see something of the college as it is. 

The Glee Club controversy already alluded to, whatever the merits of the 
case may be, proved interesting in more ways than one. It showed, for 
example, how easy it is to weaken a good case by going for one’s information 
not to headquarters but to the newspapers which are not always ardently 
devoted to accuracy where Harvard is concerned. The debate showed, too, 
that in the minds of some alumni there is a feeling that undergraduate 
organizations like the Glee Club should be conducted as the graduates see fit 
rather than as the students who are the active members prefer. In the face of 
this attitude, it is not surprising that some undergraduate comments have not 
been respectful toward their elders. The alumnus may always be right, but it 
is surely natural that the student in college should feel that it is for him to 
decide what he shall sing and how, or under what conditions he wants to play 
football. The same spirit is shown in matters of university policy and ad- 
ministration, and there is now no lack of undergraduate criticism, destructive 
and constructive, of the present scheme of things in respect to courses, 
examinations, and the like. The Crimson has published scores of editorials, 
many of them excellent, and many of them a little deficient in knowledge of 
the issues involved. It has done even better service in printing at the beginning 
of the year comments written by undergraduates on certain college courses, 
and, during the Spring Term, similar comments on the various fields of con- 
centration among which the freshmen must now decide. No doubt some 
patients are wiser than some doctors, and some undergraduates better edu- 
cators than some of those under whose guidance they find themselves at 
Harvard. Neither the editors of the Crimson nor any one else seem to assume 
any more than this. And the Spring Term has seen the publication of one 
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expression of undergraduate opinion as to the academic policy of the college, 
which seems to be the most valuable document of the kind for years. 

This is the “Report of the Harvard Student Council Committee on Edu- 
cation,” published in full in the April Advocate and also as a supplement to 
the Alumni Bulletin. It begins, “On October 20, 1925, the A valuable 
Student Council voted that, since both faculty and students of Report 
Harvard College are concerned with the common problem of Harvard educa- 
tion, it might be of assistance to the faculty if a committee of undergraduates 
were appointed to study Harvard education from the student’s point of view, 
with the definite purpose of offering constructive criticism and suggestions. 
Accordingly, a committee of ten students was appointed, whose interests were 
sufficiently varied to make them fairly representative of the students at large, 
and whose academic records fitted them for the task.” The completed report 
is the work of this Committee, and the Student Council sends it forth “in a 
spirit of codperation with the faculty” and with a warning that it is not to be 
taken as “definitive, conclusive, or authoritative” or as the product of any as- 
sumption “that students are necessarily best fitted to prescribe for their own 
case.” Moreover, it is reassuring to be told that, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, “Harvard already has an excellent system, and one in which both 
faculty and students place great confidence,” so that the report does not 
propose a new system but simply various modifications of the existing scheme. 

The document raises too many questions and makes too many suggestions 
to be discussed adequately in a brief space, and it deserves long and careful 
consideration. Therefore, it would be foolish to attempt more here than a 
summary of its chief points. 

It begins by endorsing the policy of selecting Freshmen, which is implicit in 
the new rules for admission already alluded to, and adds a plea that care be 
taken not to select in such a way as to establish a fixed “type” for Harvard 
students. There should be all “classes” and “kinds” of men admitted in the 
future, as in the past — a conclusion with which few are likely to disagree. The 
Committee then suggests certain changes in the administration of the Fresh- 
man year, the abolition of the present system of Senior advisers, an increase in 
the number and a change in the duties of Freshman Dormitory proctors, and 
the enforcement of a rule requiring all Freshmen to live in the Freshman 
Dormitories, as soon as they can all be thus accommodated. It is the next 
section of the Report, however, which has attracted the widest notice in the 
few weeks that have elapsed since it was made public. This section urges the 
division of the three upper classes of the College into smaller “colleges,” each 
of which would be a residential and administrative unit, with its own dormi- 
tories, dining hall, and common room, and its own dean, with a few resident 
tutors and faculty members. Such a plan is not new, but the present project 
seems to be the most carefully worked out proposal of the sort yet put forth. 
The attention it has already received is a good augury for the future. The 
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Committee turns next to the present requirements for distribution of courses, 
advocating a general course in science, designed for those whose main interest 
lies in other fields, and emphasizes the desirability of a required course in 
philosophy, general in scope and including “the philosophy of Christianity.” 
Then follows a systematic and able discussion of some defects in the present 
tutorial system, suggestions for remedying them, and, hard upon this, comes 
a most interesting plan for the improvement of the general examination 
scheme as it is now conducted. This plan, briefly, calls for a general examina- 
tion for candidates for degrees with distinction after three years’ work, instead 
of four. This would allow the last year in college to be spent in “intensive 
study and research under the guidance of tutors upon some topic or narrowly 
restricted field upon which” the students would “be required to write a thesis, 
the standard of which should be higher than the standard now set for distinc- 
tion theses.” There also would be courses for these Seniors, as at present, and 
at the end of the year, a general oral examination. Men who were not candi- 
dates for degrees with distinction would work as they do now, and take the 
written general examination at the end of four years. In view of the arguments 
cogently set forth in the Report, this plan seems to deserve at least a trial. It 
is hard to see how it could work anything but good. Finally comes a “General 
Criticism of Harvard Teaching,”’ which proceeds from the truism that great 
scholars are not always great teachers of undergraduates, and asserts that the 
college demands more “true scholar-teachers,”’ urging that those who are 
scholars rather than teachers “should be reserved ... to teach courses ‘Pri- 
marily for Graduates.’” “Harvard teaching,” says the Committee, “needs 
to be injected more largely with human values and philosophy, and this is 
especially important in the large introductory courses which give the student 
his orientation in scholarship.” It may be that qualifications are needed in 
this part of the Report, for in teaching as in most other things, one man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison, and even among undergraduates of apparently 
similar tastes and standards the same teacher will be variously judged. Nor, 
perhaps, is it always dead loss to subject some undergraduates to the sort of 
instruction which is theoretically better adapted to graduates. But, whatever 
chances there may be for dispute about details, in its final section as every- 
where else the Report of the Student Council Committee offers a clear state- 
ment of a valuable point of view. 

Best of all, not only is the Report a highly important and suggestive docu- 
ment, but it is entirely the product of undergraduate thought. Every one who 
reads it will be impressed by its moderate tone, its broad grasp of the problems 
with which it deals, and its sincere effort to treat educational questions with- 
out undue reference to transitory prejudices. If such work can be done by 
Harvard undergraduates, no alumnus need despair of the College, for its 
success depends largely on the students, the material with which it has to 
work. Surely only from the best material could come the wisdom and the 
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loyal desire for the intelligent quest of education, which are everywhere dis- 
played in the Report. It may be a long time before all or any of its suggestions 
are put into practice. In the meantime it is a good omen, if nothing more. One 
may disagree with it, if one wishes, but one may not fairly leave it unread. 
Much thought went into its making; it deserves much thought from every 
alumnus to whom Harvard is more than a name. 
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Meeting of January 25, 1926 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Artemas Ward, securities 
valued at $988,471.25 and $3143.75 in cash. 

From the estate of William H. Wellington, 
$50,000 to establish in the Medical School The 
William W. Wellington Memorial Research Fund 
in memory of his father. 

From the estate of Georgianna B. Wright (Mrs. 
William J. Wright) $13,256.75. 

From the estate of Henry C. Frick, $44,070.78, 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$41.42 for the Maria Whitney and James Lyman 
Whitney Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $574,445.14 
for the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $200,000 for 
The John W. Weeks Memorial Bridge. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $48,445 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Messrs. Augustus Hemenway and George 
Wigglesworth for their gifts of $5000 each, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James J. Storrow, Jr., for their gift of 
$5000, and to Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck 
for their gift of $5000 each for the Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,905.53 
for the completion of Lionel Hall. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of 36000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $5000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $5000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of 83000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1906 for their gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4000 
towards a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Guerdon S. Holden and Robert W. 
Sayles for their gifts of $1000 each, to Mr. Richard 
A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his gift of $200 and to Mr. 


Edward Wigglesworth for his gift of $150 for the 
purchase of Professor Woodworth’s library for the 
Department of Geology. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $1510 
for the Department of Physiology. 

To The Bohemian Musicians Club of New York 
for the gift of $1000 for a prize in the Division of 
Music. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her gift of 31000 
towards the Davison Scholarships for 1925-26. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for his gift of 
$1000, to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of 
8666 and to Mr. Jerome D. Greene for his gift of 
$333.33 for special expenses of the Harvard Theo- 
logical Studies. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1100 for 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1975 for 
Industrial Hygiene, Retail stores. 

To Mr. James H. Hyde for his gift of $1000 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To Mr. George A. Plimpton for his gift of $900 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 8750 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To the Harvard Mutual Foundation for the unre- 
stricted gift of $538.69. 

To Mr. Edwin DeT. Bechtel for his gift of $500 
for prizes in the Division of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. 

To Mr. Bertram H. Borden for his gift of 8500 
for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his gift of $500 for 
the Peabody Museum. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $273 and 
to Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $182 for the 
pension fund of the Peabody Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $500 for 
The LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Francis S. Kershaw for their 
gift of $200, to Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for the gift 
of $100 and to Mr. I. Tucker Burr for his gift of 850 
for a certain salary. 

To Miss Mary Lee Ware for her gift of $300 for 
the Botanical Museum. 

To the Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs for his gift of 
$200 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Charles Garrison for his gift of $181.22 
for the Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides Scholarship 
Fund. 

To Professor George H. Palmer for his gift of 
$100 for Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Re- 
turned. 

To Mr. William A. White for his gift of $100 and 
to Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $50 for the 
Fogg Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $83.33 
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for the case system of teaching in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $75 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Gay for his gift of $40 for lec- 
tures at the Harvard Union. 

To Messrs. Rodolphe L. Agassiz, Edgar C. Felton, 
Charles P. Perin, Albert T. Perkins, Franklin Rem- 
ington, Odin Roberts, Dwight P. Robinson and 
Elihu Thomson for their gifts of $100 each and to 
Mr. Arthur Brooks for his gift of $50 for the Engin- 
eering School Scholarship. 

To the Harvard Club of Southern California for 
the gift of $400 towards the scholarships for 1925- 
26. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $350 towards the scholarships for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C. for 
the gift of $350 towards the scholarships for 1925- 
26. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $175 towards the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of Georgia for the gift of 
$75 towards the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To each contributor to the Division of Music. 


The President reported the death of 
Hans Carl Giinther von Jagemann, Pro- 
fessor of Germanic Philology, Emeritus, 
which occurred on the twenty-first in- 
stant, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1925: Charles 
Mather Smith Niver, as Assistant and Tutor in Fine 
Arts; Adrien Bourcart, as Assistant in Communi- 
cable Diseases. 

To take effect September 1, 1926: Charles Rock- 
well Lanman, as Wales Professor of Sanskrit (be- 
coming Emeritus). 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1925: Charles 
Ficek, Research Fellow in Economics; Donald Ma- 
comber, Research Fellow in Obstetrics; William Bos- 
worth Castle and Howard Burr Jackson, Assistants 
in Medicine; Howard Burnham Sprague, Assistant 
in Medicine, Courses for Graduates; Seth Marshall 
Fitchet, Assistant in Orthopedic Surgery, Courses 
for Graduates. 

From January 1-September 1, 1926: Harry 
Lundin, Research Fellow in Biological Chemistry; 
Herbert Luther Lombard, Assistant in Public 
Health Administration, School of Public Health; 
Henry Byron Elkind, Assistant in Mental Hygiene, 
School of Public Health. 

For the second half of 1925-26; Clayton Crowell 
Bayard, Assistant in Social Ethics; Curtis Elliott 
Norton, Instructor in Chemistry; George Hubbard 
Blakeslee and Verner Winslow Crane, Lecturers on 
History; Charles Herbert Keene, Lecturer on Physical 
Education, Graduate School of Education; Richard 
Day Allen, Lecturer on Vocational Guidance, Gradu- 
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ate School of Education; Elmer Peter Kohler, Acting 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Leonard 
Opdycke, Instructor in Fine Arts; Haskell Brooks 
Curry, Edward Hutchins Cutler, and Turner Linn 
Smith, Instructors in Mathematics; Robert Henry 
Pfeiffer, Instructor in Semitic Languages; Benjamin 
Fletcher Wright, Jr., Instructor in Government, and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics. 

For the second half of 1926-27; Robert Seymour 
Conway, Lecturer on Greek and Latin. 

For two years from September 1, 1926: John 
Dickinson, Lecturer on Government, and Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Harold Calvin Marston Morse, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Tutor in the Division of 
Mathematics. 

For three years from September 1, 1926: George 
Maxwell Howe, Henry Harmon Stevens, and 
Frank Stanton Cawley, Instructors in German; 
Arthur Burkhard, Assistant Professor of German 
and Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; 
Taylor Starck, Assistant Professor of German; Ed- 
ward Ballantine, Assistant Professor of Music and 
Tutor in the Division of Music; Joshua Whatmough, 
Assistant Professor of Comparative Philology; Wil- 
liam Yandell Elliott, Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment, and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics; Raymond Leslie Buell, As- 
sistant Professor of Government, and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Raphael Demos, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; Ralph 
Monroe Eaton, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Music, to serve 
from September 1, 1926: Whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economics, to serve for two 
years from September 1, 1926: Where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Warren Milton Persons was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Chemistry, to serve from 
September 1, 1926: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that George 
Shannon Forbes was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1926: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Sayre Macneil 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Phillips Professor of Astronomy, to serve 
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from September 1, 1926: Whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Ed- 
ward Skinner King was elected. 

Voted to change the title of Soma Weiss 
from Research Fellow to Assistant in Medi- 
cine, from January 1-September 1, 1926. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Arthur S. Dewing for the second 
half of 1925-26, and to Dean Willard L. 
Sperry for the second half of 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessors Manley O. Hudson and Zechariah 
Chafee for the academic year 1926-27, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor André Morize for the first half of 
1926-27, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dr. 
Frank Fremont-Smith for the academic 
year 1926-27. 

Voted that the rules concerning retiring 
allowances adopted on June 23, 1920, be 
amended so that after August 31, 1926, 
each participant, unless specially excused, 
shall in each year pay, or allow the Uni- 
versity to retain, a sum equal to five per 
cent of the salary voted to him, and that 
when this is done the University shall 
place in the retiring fund to his credit a 
like sum. 


Meeting of February 8, 1926 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Anna R. Milton, securities 
valued at $20,000. 

From the estate of Joseph C. Hoppin, $1500 to- 
wards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign and $750 
for the Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the National Electric Light Association for 
the gift of $22,233.86 and to the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston for the gift of 
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$2000 for Public Utility Management, Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $13,500 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $618.33 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7591.06 for the George A. Mckinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $6000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1914 for the gift of $1500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. James J. Storrow, Jr., for their 
gift of securities valued at $2175 and $825 in cash 
for the Blue Hill Observatory Endowment Fund. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$1800 for three fellowships for 1925-26. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1500 
for the Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $625 for 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To the New Century Club of Boston for the gift 
of $1000 for the loan fund. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $1296.49 towards the scholarships for 1925-26. 

To Mr. Pope Yeatman for his gift of $100 for the 
Engineering School scholarship. 

To the Harvard Club of Oklahoma for the gift of 
$75 towards the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $400 for 
speial expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$400 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 for 
the Division of Physics. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $273 
for the pension fund of the Peabody Museum. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his gift of $100 
for the LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.34 for the 
case system of teaching, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $50 for 
the Fogg Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund. 

To Mrs. David G. Lyon for her gift of $25, and 
to Miss Adeline A. Douglass and to Messrs. Julian 
W. Mack, James L. Paine and William R. Whitte- 
more for their gifts of $10 each for incidental ex- 
penses of the Semitic Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10 for the 
Inglis Lectureship in Secondary Education. 

To Mrs. William Farnsworth for her gift of $5 
towards the expenses of publishing Harvard Library 
Notes. 


The resignation of George Howard 
Monks as Professor of Oral Surgery was 
received and accepted to take effect 
September 1, 1926 (becomes Emeritus). 
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7oted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From January 1-September 1, 1926: James 
Leavitt Stoddard, Assistant in Medicine. 

From February 1-September 1, 1926: Albert 
Aurelius Horner, Assistant in Tropical Medicine. 

For the second half of 1925-26: Arthur Russell 
Knipp, Assistant in Physics; Otto Heinrich Vossler, 
Research Fellow in Government. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Walter 
Hamor Piston, Jr., Assistant in Music; Gaines Post 
and Mitchell Gratwick, Assistants in History; 
Charles Holt Taylor, Paul Perham Cram, Bruce 
Campbell Hopper, and Francis Parkman, Instruc- 
tors in History; Frank Acklen Pattie, Instructor in 
Psychology and Tutor in the Division of Phil- 
osophy. 

For the second half of 1926-27: Michel Charles 
Diehl, Lecturer on Fine Arts. 

For three years from September 1, 1926: Hallo- 
well Davis, Instructor and Tutor in Pre-Medical 
Sciences and Chairman of the Board of Tutors in Pre- 
Medical Sciences; Cecil Dunmore Murray and 
Ronald Mansfield Ferry, Instructors and Tutors in 
Pre-Medical Sciences; Frederick William Charles 
Lieder, Assistant Professor of German; Arthur Har- 
rison Cole, Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; Lewis Rex Miller, Assistant Professor 
of History, and Tutor in the Division of History, Gov- 
ernment, and Economics; Ross Graham Walker, 
Assistant Professor of Accounting. 

For five years from September 1, 1926: James 
McCauley Landis, Assistant Professor of Law; The- 
odore Frank Thomas Plucknett, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Legal History. 


Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Board of Preachers for one year 
from September 1, 1926: Edward Cald- 
well Moore, Chairman ez officio; Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Charles Lewis Slat- 
tery, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Theodore 
Gerald Soares, Willard Learoyd Sperry. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, to 
serve from September 1, 1926: Where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that William Caspar Graustein was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Zovlogy, to serve 
from September 1, 1926: Whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Sam- 
uel Randall Detwiler was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Pope Professor of Latin, to serve from 
September 1, 1926: Whereupon ballots 
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being given in, it appeared that Clifford 
Herschel Moore was elected. 

Voted to appoint William John Bing- 
ham Director of Athletics, from March 1, 
1926. 

Voted to grant leave of absence for the 
academic year 1926-27 to Professor W. R. 
Arnold. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Cecil K. Drinker for the academic 
year 1926-27, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessors Maurice DeWulf and Jacob H. 
Jackson for the academic year 1926-27 
and to Lecturer Stanley K. Hornbeck, for 
the second half of 1925-26. 

Voted to approve the following appoint- 
ments to The Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission: Roger Pierce, Chairman; 
Richard Curtis, Treasurer; James J. 
Minot, Jr., Secretary; W. Rodman Pea- 
body, Milton J. Rosenau, Charles H. 
Taylor, Robert B. Osgood, Francis W. 
Peabody, Hermann F. Clarke, Hans Zins- 
ser, George F. Bigelow, Arthur T. Legg, 
Horatio A. Lamb, William L. Aycock. 


Meeting of March 1, 1926 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Robert S. Morison, $50,000 
to found a professorship in the Theological School 
and $2000, the income to be used for the purchase 
of books for the library of the Theological School. 

From the estate of William Henry Baker, $52,342 
to establish the W. H. Baker Chair of Gynecology 
in the Medical School. 

From the estate of Miss Iucy Williams Burr, 
$2288.94. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. C. Chauncey Stillman for real estate 
valued at $125,000 for unrestricted use. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $75,344.18 
to establish a department for research and instruc- 
tion in abnormal and dynamic psychology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $25,000 
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to be used for the work of the Cancer Commission 
of Harvard University. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of securi- 
ties valued at $14,901, to Mr. Thomas B. Gannett 
for his gift of $5099 and to Mr. Arthur Rotch for 
his gift of securities valued at $2709 and two hun- 
dred and ten dollars in cash for the Endowment 
Fund of the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $11,000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the United States Steel Corporation for the 
gift of $5000 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $3420 towards the Harvard Endowment 
Fund. 

To Mr. C. Chauncey Stillman for his gift of 
$2500, to Messrs. William R. Castle, Jr., Joseph S. 
Graydon and Junius S. Morgan, Jr., for their gifts 
of $50 each, to Mr. Langdon P. Marvin for his gift 
of $25 and to Mr. Grenville Clark for his gift of 
$20 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks for her gift of $1000 
for the endowment of the Huntington Hospital. 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for his gift of $1000 
to be added to the income of the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory endowment fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham and to Mr. 
Ogden L. Mills for their gifts of $200 each, to Messrs. 
Robert F. Herrick and Morton D. Hull for their 
gifts of $100 each and to Mr. Herbert C. Pell for his 
gift of $25 for the Department of Government. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $700 for 
explorations of the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. Davies, Rose & Co., Ltd., for the gift 
of $690 for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Robert S. Hale for his gift of securities 
valued at $640 for the intercollegiate or intracol- 
legiate scholarship competition. 

To Mr. Arthur Lehman for his gift of $559.65 for 
furnishing Lehman Hall. 

To Dr. William N. Bullard for his gift of $500 
for the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mrs. Augustus Clifford Tower for her gift of 
$500 for the Augustus Clifford Tower Loan Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur L. Endicott for his gift of $330 
for equipment of the Bursar’s office. 

To Professor Ezra B. Crooks for his gift of $300 
for Blue Hill Observatory publications. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$209 towards a certain salary and $83.33 for Mu- 
seum Equipment and Emergency Fund of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Mr. George E. Vincent for his gift of $150 for 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

To Mr. Percy E. McCown for his gift of $100 for 
a special salary. 

To Mr. Charles H. Taylor for his gift of $100 
for publishing Harvard Library Notes. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$800 for the scholarships for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of New Bedford for the 
gift of $350 for the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of Fitchburg for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1925-26, 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for bis gift of $50 on 
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account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $60 for 
the Henry Weidemann Locke Lending Fund. 

To Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff for the gift of $59.32 
for Harvard Excavations at Samaria. 

To Mrs. George D. Pushee for her gift of $50 for 
“The Christian Soldier Fund.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $45 for 
expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker & Company, Inc., for the 
gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for his gift of 
$27 for the Syllabus fund of the Department of 
Anthropology. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect February 8, 1926: Victor Jacobs 
as Assistant in Government. 

To take effect September 1, 1926: Malcolm Me- 
Laren, Jr., as Instructor in Mathematics; Daniel 
Evans, as Professor of Christian Theology; Albert 
Bushnell Hart, as Eaton Professor of the Science of 
Government (becoming Emeritus). 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1925-26: Walter Sumner 
Hayward, Assistant in History; John Gould Curtis, 
Assistant in Government; George Salt, Assistant in 
Zoélogy; Francis Parkman, Assistant Dean of Har- 
vard College. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Edward 
Cyril Wynne, Assistant in Government; Leonell 
Clarence Strong, Research Fellow in Physiology, 
School of Public Health. 

For three years from September 1, 1926: James 
Phinney Baxter, 3d, Instructor in History and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Robert Pierpont Blake, Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of History and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics; Guillermo Rivera, 
Assistant Professor of Spanish and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Modern Languages; Melville Conley Whip- 
ple, Assistant Professor of Sanitary Chemistry; 
Gordon Maskew Fair, Assistant Professor of Sani- 
tary Engineering; John Clarke Slater and Edwin 
Crawford Kemble, Assistant Professors of Physics; 
Robert Franklin Field, Assistant Professor of Ap- 
plied Physics. 


‘oted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Business Research, 
to serve from May 1, 1926-September 1, 
1931: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Harry Browne Skillman 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Physics, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1926: Whereupon ballots being 
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given in, it appeared that Emory Leon 
Chaffee was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Metallurgy, to serve from 
September 1, 1926: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Arthur 
Edward Wells was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, to serve from September 
1, 1926: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Percy Williams Bridg- 
man was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Eaton Professor of the Science of Govern- 
ment, to serve from September 1, 1926: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Charles Howard MclIlwain 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Langdell Professor of Law, to serve from 
September 1, 1926: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Francis 
Hermann Bohlen was elected. 

Voted to appoint Horatio Stevens 
White, Acting Curator of the Germanic 
Museum, from March 20 for the remain- 
der of 1925-26. 

Voted to appoint Robert Wilcox Sayles, 
a member of the Committee on the Uni- 
versity Museum, in place of Jay Backus 
Woodworth, deceased. 

Voted to change the title of Harry 
Lundin from Research Fellow to Fellow in 
Bio-Chemistry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor A. Kingsley Porter for the second 
half of 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Alice Hamilton for the 
academic year 1926-27, and to Professor 
Harvey N. Davis for the second half of 
1926-27, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Lanman for the second 
half of 1925-26, in accordance with the 
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rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923. 

Voted to make the following grants 
from the income of the Milton Fund: 

1. Joseph H. Beale and associates for 1926-27 
to enable a scientific and statistical investigation to 
be made of the operation of criminal justice in 
Boston. 

2. Percy W. Bridgman for two years to enable 
him to continue the services of an assistant to do 
the routine work of setting up apparatus and mak- 
ing observations in connection with his various 
researches on the effects of high pressure. 

8. Emory L. Chaffee for two years to pay the 
services of a trained assistant and to purchase the 
necessary supplies to continue a research on the 
electrical response of the eye resulting from the 
stimulation of light. 

4. James B. Conant for two years to pay the sal- 
ary of an assistant chemist and for the purchase of 
chemicals and apparatus to enable him to continue 
his study of the irreversible oxidation of organic 
compounds. 

5. William J. Crozier to pay the salary of a quali- 
fied assistant and for the purchase of supplies to 
enable an investigation to be made of the tem- 
perature characteristics of vital processes as an 
aid to their chemical interpretation. 

6. Samuel R. Detwiler to be used to reimburse 
him for salary loss sustained in paying for the 
services of a substitute teacher and for technical 
assistance to permit of the continuation of the re- 
search concerning nervous development in verte- 
brate animals, in an effort to obtain a clearer under- 
standing of their behavior. 

7. John Dickinson to provide clerical assistance 
to enable him to complete an investigation of party 
alignments in Congress. 

8. Edward W. Forbes to further a study of 
paintings by X-rays in codperation with the Mus 
seum of Minneapolis. 

9. George S. Forbes to purchase essential parts 
for the construction of apparatus to be used in 
special photochemical investigations. 

10. Louis C. Graton to pay the cost of construct- 
ing a machine for the preparation of highly perfect 
polished surfaces on opaque minerals and ores in- 
tended for microscopical investigation. 

11. Charles B. Gulick for making copies, photo- 
graphic and otherwise, of two manuscripts of 
Atheneus, one of which is in Florence and the 
other in Paris. 

12. Charles H. Haskins for the preparation of a 
book entitled “Studies in the History of Medieval 
Culture.” 

13. Grinnell Jones to permit the applicant to con- 
tinue with his researches connected with the elec- 
trical conductivity of solutions. 

14. Kirsopp Lake for the preparation of type- 
written copies of old records, to secure photo- 
graphs, etc., in the archives of Mounts Athos and 
Patmos. 

15. Arthur B. Lamb to pay the salary of a com- 
petent assistant and the remainder for the purchase 
of minerals, chemicals, etc., in a research into the 
absorbent qualities of certain crystalline substances. 

16. George LaPiana to purchase equipment and 
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to defray salary and other expenses incurred in 
making a detailed study of the archeological evi- 
dence concerning various phases and personalities 
of the early Roman Church, 

17. David M. Little for making photostatic 
copies of the letters and manuscripts of David Gar- 
rick, eighteenth century English actor and drama- 
tist, in preparation for a definitive biography of 
Garrick with some particular reference to the his- 
tory of the stage of that period. 

18. John L. Lowes for a more thorough study 
and preparation for publication of a notebook by 
S. T. Coleridge, kept during the years of his highest 
literary activity. 

19. Kirtley F. Mather to pay the salaries of a 
draftsman, stenographer and statistician, whose 
assistance is necessary for the completion of a 
treatise concerning the “Physiography of South 
America.” 

20. Samuel E. Morison for 1926-27 and for 
1927-28 to defray various expenses connected with 
the preparation of a continuous history of Harvard 
from its foundation to the present time. 

21. William H. Pickering to defray expenses in- 
curred in making computations and drawings in 
connection with his researches on Mars and the 
Moon. 

22. Harlow Shapley for two years to defray the 
expenses connected with making extensive re- 
searches which lie in the province of the variable 
stars. 

23. Abbott P. Usher for two years to defray part 
of the expenses involved in the examination of 
numerous archives in Spain. 

24. William H. Weston, Jr., to complete an in- 
tensive comparative study of a group of parasitic 
fungi which cause the several downy mildew dis- 
eases of important food crops. 

25. Edwin B. Wilson to pay for the extra clerical 
assistance needed to conduct a general statistical 
investigation on all stars for which a large amount 
of material is available, in accordance with bio- 
metric methods involving partical correlation. 

26. James H. Woods (for Charles Hartshorne) 
to enable Dr. Hartshorne to prepare for publica- 
tion the manuscripts of Charles S. Peirce, Class of 
1859, which contain much thought of the highest 
order in logic, mathematics and philosophy. 

27, Charles T. Brues to enable investigations to 
be continued on the distribution and relationships 
of the parasitic Hymenoptera. 

28. Arthur Pope to be used in connection with a 
study which is being made in an attempt to express 
the complete possibilities of value, hue and chroma 
of monochromatic light. 





Meeting of March 29, 1926 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Artemas Ward securities 
valued at $1,000,000. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. F. 
Gordon Dexter) $75,000. 

From the estate of Susannah R. Norcross (Mrs. 
Otis Norcross) securities valued at $42,500 and 
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$122.92 in cash on account of her residuary bequest 
for use in the Botanical Department. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $14,520 and $400,277 in cash towards 
the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $147,932.50 and $267.50 in cash for the 
Nelson Robinson, Jr., endowment. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $22,300 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$25,000 for the endowment of the School of Public 
Health. 

To anonymous friends for the gifts of $18,750 
for account No. 11 of the Bureau of Business 
Research. 

To Mr. Edward W. Bok for his gift of $13,250.75 
for the advertising awards of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To the Gas and Electric Improvement Company 
and to Charles H. Tenney & Company for their 
gifts of $1000 each, to the Fall River Electric Light 
Company for the gift of $500, to the Turners Falls 
Power and Electric Company for the gift of $350, 
to the Newburyport Gas and Electric Company for 
the gift of $250, to the Greenfield Electric Light 
and Power Company for the gift of $50, to the 
Ludlow Electric Light Company for the gift of $40, 
to Messrs. C. D. Parker & Company, Inc., for the 
gift of $41.66, to the Easthampton Gas Company 
for the gift of $35, and to the Amherst Gas Company 
for the gift of $25 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Walter C. Baylies for his gift of $3000, 
to William Filene’s Sons Company for the gift of 
$2500, to the George H. Ellis Co., Inc., and The 
F. & R. Lazarus & Company for the gifts of $1000 
each, to Mr. Fred B. Rice and the United Show Ma- 
chinery Corporation for their gifts of $500 each, 
to the National Petroleum News for the gift of 
$250 and to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.34 
for the case system of teaching of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7591.06 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $7000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., for the gift of 
$5000 for the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mr. Charles A. Moore, Jr., for the gift of 
$4548.60 for the Business School Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3209 for 
the Norton Perkins Memorial Fund. 

To Messrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., and C. Chaun- 
cey Stillman for their gifts of $1000 each, to Mrs. 
Waldo E. Forbes and Herbert N. Straus for their 
gifts of $500 each and to Mr. Albert Gallatin for his 
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gift of $50 for the Warner Expedition of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Mrs. Charles E. Mason for her gift of $2000 
for a certain salary. 

To the Ludlow Manufacturing Ass :ciates for the 
gift of $1000 for the Department of Tropical 
Medicine. 

To Dr. John Warren for his gift of $1000 for the 
Department of Anatomy. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1035 for 
the Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1419.43 
for the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $885 for 
the purchase of books for the Library. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $600 for administrative purposes and $200 for 
books for the College Library. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the first annual 
payment on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arboretum, in accordance with their vote 
of November 9, 1923. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
the Charles William Eliot Loan Fund of the Medi- 
cal School. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Slocum for his gift of 850 
for the Blue Hill Observatory Endowment Fund. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $500 for the scholarship for 
1925-26. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $450 
for an extra Whiting Scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $158.50 for the Clifford M. Holland Memorial 
Aid in Engineering. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $435 for 
the Semitic Museum. 

To the Brookline Morning Club for the gift of 
$336, given as a memorial to Mrs. Harry J. Saeger 
for the care of patients at the Huntington Hospital. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for her gift of 
$182 for the pension fund of the Peabody Museum. 

To Dr. Franklin Dexter for his gift of $100 for 
the Department of Psychiatry. 

To Mr. Adrian Iselin for his gift of $100 for the 
Harvard Union Library. 

To Mr. James F. Porter for his gift of $100 for the 
Bermuda Biological Station. 

To Mr. Arthur T. Safford for his gift of $100 for 
the Engineering School Scholarship. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes for his gift of $100, 
to Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83 and to Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of 
$50 for the Fogg Museum Equipment and Emer- 
gency Fund. 

To each contributor toward the current expenses 
of the Gray Herbarium. 





“Be 
“ 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1925: Walter Scott 
Hughes, as Assistant in Bio-Physics, Cancer Com- 
mission. 

To take effect April 1, 1926: Wilford Cook Saeger, 
as Secretary to the Corporation. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From January 1 for the remainder of 1925-26: 
Chester Ittner Bliss, Research Fellow in General 
Physiology. 

For the second half of 1925-26: Albert Navez, 
Research Fellow in General Physiology; Theodore 
Merryman Hatfield, Assistant in English. 

For the summer of 1926: Clifton Harlan Paige 
and Harry Poole Burden, Instructors in Surveying. 

For the first half of 1926-27: Edward Ernst 
Sikes, Lecturer on Greek and Latin. 

For the second half of 1926-27: Alexander Pearce 
Higgins, Lecturer on International Law (Law School); 
John Adams, Lecturer on the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Frederick 
Roelker Wulsin, Assistant in Anthropology and 
Tutor in the Division of Anthropology. 

Instructors: Karl Worth Bigelow, Edward 
Hastings Chamberlin, Edwin Frickey, William 
Thomas Ham, Edgar Jerome Johnson, Carl Smith 
Joselyn, Theodore John Kreps, Delmar Leighton, 
Arthur William Marget, Redvers Opie, Christopher 
Roberts, Overton Hume Taylor, Harry Dexter 
White, and Arthur Vernon Woodworth, in Eco- 
nomics; William Henry Nelson, in Government; 
Arthur Pryor Watts and Paul Herman Buck, in 
History; Frederick Chapman Jonah and George 
Sauté, in Mathematics; Asbury Haven Herrick, 
Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner, Harold Shepherd Ben- 
nett, William Kolb Provine, Allan Evans, Franz 
Johannes von Oy, John Franklin McCoy, V, and 
Fritz Kellermann, in German. 

Research Fellow: Stanley Victor Keeling, in 
Philosophy. 

Lecturers: Floyd Elmer Armstrong and Martin 
Shugrue, on Economics; Joseph Augustine Cush- 
man, on Micro-Paleontology; Henry Maurice Shaf- 
fer, on Philosophy; William Stanley Parker, on 
Architectural Practice; Charles Edwards Park, on 
Practical Theology; Edgar Leigh Collis, on Indus- 
trial Hygiene (Public Health). 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics: Floyd Elmer Armstrong, Karl Worth 
Bigelow, Paul Herman Buck, Edward Hastings 
Chamberlin, Arthur Pryor Watts, William Thomas 
Ham, Edgar Jerome Johnson, Carl Smith Joselyn, 
Theodore John Kreps, Delmar Leighton, William 
Henry Nelson, Redvers Opie, Christopher Roberts, 
Martin Shugrue, Overton Hume Taylor, Harry 
Dexter White, Arthur Vernon Woodworth. 

Law School: William Caleb Loring, Lecturer on 
the Practice of Law; William Goodrich Thompson, 
Lecturer on Brief-Making and the Preparation of 
Cases; Sydney Russell Wrightington, Lecturer on 
Massachusetts Practice; Horace Eugene Whiteside, 
Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching Fellow; James Brad- 
ley Thayer, Instructor in Comparative Law; Ernst 
Hermann Feilchenfeld, Assistant in International 
Law. 

Engineering School: Howard Moore Turner, Lec- 
turer on Water Power Engineering; George Falley 
Ninde, Instructor in Engineering Sciences; Theo- 
dore Frederick Hatch, Instructor in Sanitary Engi- 
neering; Raymond Thorwald Gibbs, Instructor 
in Electrical Engineering; Nathan Howitt, In- 
structor in Electrical Engineering; Michel Daniloff, 
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Instructor in Mechanical Engineering; Everett 
Lenox Reed, Instructor in Metallurgy; Paul Leslie 
Hoover, Resident Fellow in Electrical Engineering; 
Charles Dimmick Hawley, Assistant in Mechanical 
Engineering; Powell Horner Humphries, Robert 
Peer Siskind, and John William Heim, Assistants 
in Electrical Engineering; Robert DeCourcy Ward, 
Exchange Professor to the Western Colleges (Beloit, 
Knox, and Colorado Colleges) second half 1926-27; 
Ralph Barton Perry, Exchange Professor to the 
Western Colleges (Carleton, Grinnell, and Pomona 
Colleges), second half 1926-27. 

Voted to appoint Henry Maurice Shef- 
fer, Lecturer on Philosophy, a member of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one 
year from September 1, 1926. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ment for three years from September 1, 
1926: Bremer Whidden Pond, Assistant 
Professor of Landscape Architecture. 

Voted to appoint William Edmunds, 
graduate member of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports for the 
second half of 1925-26. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Kirsopp Lake for the second half of 
the academic year 1926-27, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923. 

Voted to rescind the vote of February 
granting leave of absence to Dr. Cecil K. 
Drinker for the academic year 1926-27, 
and to grant him leave of absence for the 
second half of 1926-27, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923. 


Meeting of April 12, 1926 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 


accepted: 


From the estate of Joseph H. Clark, $6061.88, 

From the estate of Cornelia P. Lowell (Mrs. 
Francis G. Lowell) $3625.02. 

From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 
James G. Freeman) $92.32. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $81,200 
toward the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,000 
for the Medical School dormitory. 


To the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
the gift of $12,500. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7591.06 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4000 to 
be added to the income of the endowment fund of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer for her gift of $3750 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr. for his gift of 
$4,096.87, to Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $500, to Messrs. James Loeb and Grenville H. 
Norcross for their gifts of $100 each and to Mr. 
Edgar H. Wells for his gift of $25 for the purchase of 
books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Howard Elliott and the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York for their gifts of $1000 
each, to The Halle Bros. Co. for the gift of $500, to 
the R. H. White Company for the gift of $333.33 
and to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To anonymous friends for the gifts of $1800 to- 
ward a certain salary. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Mr. Francis W. Hunnewell for his gift of 
$1000 for the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To the Hood Rubber Company for the gift of 
$1000 for Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $1000 for the 
Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Miss Ellen S. Chamberlain for her gift of 
$900 and to Miss Mary C. Wheelwright for her 
gift of $100 for explorations of the Peabody Museum. 

To a friend for the gift of $495 for immediate use 
of the Cancer Commission. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 
$375 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To the New Bedford Gas and Edison Light Com- 
pany for the gift of $250 for Public Utility Man- 
agement, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Messrs. George R. Agassiz and Ernest B. 
Dane for their gifts of $200 each for the Bermuda 
Biological Station. 

To Mr. Sayre Macneil for his gift of $100 for a 
research fellowship in the Law School. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.33 for the Fogg Museum Equipment and Emer- 
gency Fund. 

To Mr. Robert Amory for his gift of $75 for 
framing portraits, Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. Edward A. Woods for his gift of $49.43 
for the Business School library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $60 for 
incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 


The resignation of William Kolb Pro- 
vine as Instructor in German was received 
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and accepted to take effect September 1, 
1926. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1925-26: John Seward 
Lawrence, Assistant in Chemistry. 

From April 1, 1926, to September 1, 1927: Clar- 
ence Linwood Scamman, Associate in Public Health 
Administration, School of Public Health. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Raymond 
Thayer Bunker, Assistant in Civil Engineering; 
Dana Bennett Durand, Assistant in History; Mal- 
colm Pitman Sharp, Research Fellow in Law; Henry 
Alexander Murray, Jr., Research Fellow in Abnormal 
and Dynamic Psychology; George Sarton, Lecturer 
on the History of Science; Dietrich Conrad Smith, 3d, 
Charles Emler Hadley, Leland Arthur Brown, and 
Samuel Allan Howes. Austin Teaching Fellows in 
Zoélogy; James Arthur Dawson, Instructor in Zo- 
ology; Glover Morrill Allen, Henry Bryant Bigelow, 
and Thomas Barbour, Lecturers on Zodlogy. 

Graduate School of Business Administration: 
Philip Cabot, Lecturer on Public Utility Manage- 
ment; George Putnam, Lecturer on Finance; Edgar 
Judson Rich, Lecturer on Transportation, Deane 
Waldo Malott, Assistant Dean and Instructor in 
Public Utility Management; Richard Lennihan, 
Assistant Dean and Instructor in Investment Bank- 
ing; Georges Frederic Doriot and George Eugene 
Bates, Assistant Deans; Edward Blair Gordon and 
Richmond Fletcher Bingham, Instructors in Business 
Statistics; Wilford Lenfestey White, Instructor in 
Sales Management; Harold Hazen Thurlby, In- 
structor in Industrial Management; Arthur Vernon 
Woodworth, Instructor in Finance; Arthur Warren 
Hanson, Wyman Parkhurst Fiske, and Edward 
Magill Wales, Instructors in Accounting. 

Graduate School of Education: Richard Day 
Allen, Lecturer on Vocational Guidance; Jesse But- 
trick Davis and Francis Leonard Bacon, Lecturers 
on Secondary Education; Ransom Alphonsv Greene, 
Lecturer on Mental Diagnosis of Children; George 
Alonzo Mirick, Lecturer on Elementary Education; 
Arthur Orlo Norton, Lecturer on the History of Edu- 
cation; Thomas Whitney Surette and Augustus 
Delafield Zanzig, Lectures on the Teaching of Music, 
Edward Ellis Allen, Lecturer on the Education of the 
Blind; John Joseph Mahoney, Director of Extension 
Courses; Frederick James Allen, Research Associate 
in the Bureau of Vocational Guidance; Charles Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, Cooper Harold Langford, and 
Harry Franklin Latshaw, Instructors in Education. 

School of Public Health: Joseph Briggs Howland, 
Lecturer on Hospital Administration; Leslie Hurd 
Wright, Assistant in Hospital Administration; 
Frank Edward Schubmehl, Assistant in Industrial 
Medicine. 


Voted to appoint George Parker Win- 
ship Assistant Librarian of the College 
Library from June 30, 1926. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Abnormal and 
Dynamic Psychology, to serve for one year 


from September 1, 1926: Whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Mor- 
ton Prince was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Faculty Instructor Daniel A. Prescott for 
the academic year 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Robert P. Blake for the 
second half of 1926-27, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to make a grant for 1927-28 from 
the income of the Milton Fund to Pro- 
fessors Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. 
Blake for an expedition to Mount Sinai to 
collect material for a new and revised 
catalogue of important biblical manu- 
scripts and for a preliminary survey of the 
ruins of the old capital of the Kingdom of 
the Chaldees, situated on the shores of 
Lake Van some four hundred miles north 
of Mosul. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, March 1, 1926 

The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Agassiz, 
R. W. Boyden, Cabot, Derby, Dibblee, 
Drury, Felton, Gage, Gordon, Hallowell, 
Howe, James, Martin, Marvin, Perkins, 
Slattery, Slocum, Thayer, Wolcott, 
Woods, Young. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. Wolcott was elected President 
pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of November 30 and December 14, 1925, 
and January 4, 1926, electing George La 
Piana, Professor of Church History, to 
serve from September 1, 1926; Frank 
Turner Taylor, Clinical Professor of 
Operative Dentistry, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1925; Harold Hitchings Burbank, 
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Professor of Economics, to serve from 
September 1, 1926; Percy Rogers Howe, 
Thomas Alexander Forsyth Professor of 
Dental Science, to serve from September 1, 
1925, were taken from the table and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of December 14, 1925, appointing Harold 
Hitchings Burbank, Tutor and Chairman 
of the Board of Tutors in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics, from 
September 1, 1925, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of January 25, 1926, electing Warren 
Milton Persons, Professor of Economics, to 
serve for two years from September 1, 
1926, and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of January 25 and February 8, 
1926, appointing: 


For two years from September 1, 1926: John 
Dickinson, Lecturer on Government, and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Harold Calvin Marston Morse, Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics and Tutor in the Division of Mathe- 
matics; for three years from September 1, 1926: 
George Maxwell Howe, Instructor in German; 
Henry Harmon Stevens, Instructor in German; 
Frank Stanton Cawley, Instructor in German and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Arthur 
Burkhard, Assistant Professor of German and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Taylor Starck, 
Assistant Professor of German; Edward Ballantine, 
Assistant Professor of Music and Tutor in the 
Division of Music; Joshua Whatmough, Assistant 
Professor of Comparative Philology; William Yandell 
Elliott, Assistant Professor of Government and Tutor 
tn the Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics; Raymond Leslie Buell, Assistant Professor 
of Government and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics; Raphael Demos, As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Philosophy; Ralph Monroe Eaton, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy and Tutor in the Division of 
Philosophy; Hallowell Davis, Instructor and Tutor 
in Pre-Medical Sciences and Chairman of the Board 
of Tutors in Pre-Medical Sciences; Cecil Dunmore 
Murray, Instructor and Tutor in Pre-Medical 
Sciences; Ronald Mansfield Ferry, Instructor and 
Tutor in Pre-Medical Sciences; Arthur Harrison Cole, 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 


Lewis Rex Miller, Assistant Professor of History and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; Frederick William Charles Lieder, 
Assistant Professor of German; Ross Graham Walker, 
Assistant Professor of Accounting; for five years from 
September 1, 1926: James McCauley Landis, As- 
sistant Professor of Law; Theodore Frank Thomas 
Plucknett, Assistant Professor of Legal History; 
Board of Preachers for one year from September 1, 
1926: Edward Caldwell Moore, Chairman ez officto; 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Charles Lewis Slattery, 
Theodore Gerald Soares, Willard Learoyd Sperry, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, 

and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of February 8, 1926, appointing 
William John Bingham, Director of 
Athletics, from March 1, 1926; and after 
debate thereon, the Board voted to consent 
to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of March 1, 1926, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following 
persons recommended therefor by the 
Faculties of the Several Departments of 
the University respectively [Degrees]; and 
the Board voted to consent to said vote. 
The total number of the foregoing degrees 
is 205. 

Upon the motion of Mr. James, on be- 
half of the Executive Committee, the 
Board voted 

That the Board hold a two days’ meeting on 
Monday, May 10, and Tuesday, May 11, 1926, and 
that the program of the meeting be arranged by the 
President of the University and the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Board. 

Mr. Agassiz presented and read the re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the De- 
partment of Zotlogy, and Mr. Felton the 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Engineering School, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Slocum, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted not 
to adopt the following vote offered by him: 


The Board of Overseers suggests that the present 
Glee Club be called the Choral Society or some 
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similar name, and that the title “Glee Club” be 
restored to a singing society managed by under- 
graduates as in the olden days, comparable with 
similar organizations in our sister colleges. 


The Board voted to adjourn. 
Stated Meeting, April 12, 1926 


The following nineteen members were 
present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Agassiz, Cabot, 
Felton, Gordon, Howe, Jackson, James, 
Marvin, Moore, Perkins, Slattery, Slo- 
cum, Thayer, Wendell, Wolcott, Woods, 
Young. 

In the absence of the Secretary of the 
Board, Mr. Wolcott was elected Secretary 
pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of January 25, February 8, and March 
1, 1926, electing Edward Burlingame Hill, 
Associate Professor of Music, to serve from 
September 1, 1926; George Shannon 
Forbes, Professor of Chemistry, to serve 
from September 1, 1926; Edward Skinner 
King, Phillips Professor of Astronomy, to 
serve from September 1, 1926; Sayre 
Macneil, Professor of Law, to serve from 
September 1, 1926; William Caspar Grau- 
stein, Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
to serve from September 1, 1926; Samuel 
Randall Detwiler, Associate Professor of 
Zoilogy, to serve from September 1, 1926; 
Percy Williams Bridgman, Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, to serve from September 1, 1926; 
Francis Hermann Bohlen, Langdell Pro- 
fessor of Law, to serve from September 1, 
1926; Arthur Edward Wells, Professor of 
Metallurgy, to serve from September 1, 
1926; Charles Howard MclIlwain, Eaton 
Professor of the Science of Government, to 
serve from September 1, 1926; Emory 
Leon Chaffee, Professor of Physics, to 
serve from September 1, 1926; Clifford 
Herschel Moore, Pope Professor of Latin, 
to serve from September 1, 1925; Harry 


Bowne Skillman, Associate Professor of 
Business Research, to serve from May 1, 
1926-September 1, 1931; James Phinney 
Baxter, 3d, Instructor in History and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics, to serve for three years from 
September 1, 1926; Melville Conley 
Whipple, Assistant Professor of Sanitary 
Chemistry, to serve for three years from 
September 1, 1926; Gordon Maskew Fair, 
Assistant Professor of Sanitary Engineering 
to serve for three years from September 1, 
1926; John Clarke Slater, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physics, to serve for three years 
from September 1, 1926; Edwin Crawford 
Kemble, Assistant Professor of Physics, to 
serve for three years from September 1, 
1926; Robert Franklin Field, Assistant 
Professor of Applied Physics, to serve for 
three years from September 1, 1926; Guil- 
lermo Rivera, Assistant Professor of Span- 
ish and Tutor in the Division of Modern 
Languages, to serve for three years from 
September 1, 1926; Robert Pierpont Blake, 
Assistant Professor of History and Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics, to serve for three years from 
September 1, 1926; were taken from the 
table and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 29, and April 12, 1926, 
appointing Henry Maurice Sheffer, Lec- 
turer on Philosophy, a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from September 1, 1926; William Edmunds, 
graduate member of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports for the 
second half of 1925-26; Bremer Whidden 
Pond, Assistant Professor of Landscape 
Architecture, for three years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1926; Morton Prince, Associate 
Professor of Abnormal and Dynamic Psy- 
chology, to serve from September 1, 1926, 
for one year; and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
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sented the report of the Committee on the 
Reorganization of the Curriculum in the 
Graduate School of Education, together 
with the vote of the President and Fellows 
of April 12, 1926, approving the same, and 
said report and vote were referred to the 
Committee to Visit the Graduate School 
of Education. 

Mr. Young, on behalf of the Committee 
on Elections, moved to amend the Rules 
and By-Laws of the Board in accordance 
with the notice given at the meeting of 
March 1, 1926, by Mr. Hallowell, on be- 
half of said Committee, and the Board 
voted 

That the first paragraph of the Rules and By- 
laws of the Board of Overseers relating to the 
nomination and election of Overseers be, and the 
same is, hereby amended by striking out the words 
“fifteenth,” “first,” and “April” in the last 
sentence of said paragraph, and inserting in place 
thereof the words “‘first,”’ “fifteenth,” and ‘‘ March,” 
so that said sentence shall read as follows: “‘ Nomi- 
nations made by the Harvard Alumni Association 
shall be filed on or before the first day of February, 
and nominations by certificate on or before the 
fifteenth day of March.” 

That this vote be transmitted to the President 
and Fellows that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

The President of the Board nominated 
as Inspectors of Polls for the election of 
Overseers in the present academic year, 
James W. D. Seymour, Secretary of the 
Harvard Alumni Association; Wilford C. 
Saeger, Editor of the Alumni Directory 
and Quinquennial Catalogue; and the Board 
elected them as Inspectors of Polls. 

Mr. Elliott presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the Division of 
Mathematics, and Mr. Wolcott, on behalf 
of Mr. Roland W. Boyden, the report of 
the Committee on University Extension 
and Summer School of Arts and Sciences, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee they were accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Brief oral reports from Visiting Com- 
mittees were made as follows: Bussey 
Institution, Mr. James; Division of 
Geology, Mr. Jackson; School of Public 
Health, Mr. Wolcott for Dr. Gage; Gray 


Herbarium, Mr. Wolcott for Mr. Kidder; 
Kitchens and Dining-Rooms, Mr. Wolcott 
for Mr. Porter; Law School, Mr. Marvin; 
Medical School, Mr. Wolcott for Dr. 
Gage; Military Science and Tactics, Mr. 
Marvin; Division of Music, Mr. Howe; 
Semitic Museum and the Division of 
Semitic Languages and History, Dr. 
Gordon. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin the 
Board voted that the Secretary com- 
municate the thanks of the Board to the 
Committee to Visit the Kitchens and 
Dining-Rooms of the University for the 
efficient service which it is rendering. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Apa L. Comstock, President 

The month of February saw the interest 
of the students divided between the Prom 
week-end of the 13th, when two Proms 
and a joint tea dance were held, and 
athletics. Varsity basket-ball and swim- 
ming teams have encountered the teams 
of the near-by colleges and schools, while 
intramural activities in these sports 
provoked almost as much enthusiasm. 

After the midyear period, the Dean 
began her series of weekly teas in the Liv- 
ing Room in Agassiz House. Several of 
these were given for the professors of the 
various departments, students concen- 
trating in the special fields acting as 
hostesses. This custom gives pleasure both 
to student and professor, affording each, 
as it does, a chance to know the other 
better. 

Announcement was made of the degrees 
awarded in February, 1926. This year 9 
A.B.’s, 8 A.M.’s, and 1 Ph.D. were 
granted. The Dean’s list of ranking 
students was also made public. 

As a result of the sending of a delegate 
to the Princeton Conference in December, 
Radcliffe has formed a National Student 
Federation with the hope of arousing 
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interest here in matters connected with 
the World Court. 

Three noon hour meetings have been 
held—on February 15th when Mr. 
Lawrence Sterner, stage manager of the 
Repertory Theatre, spoke on “The Art 
of Acting”; on March 29th when Mr. S. 
K. Ratcliffe, English journalist and 
lecturer, discussed ‘“‘The Present-Day 
Outlook in England”; and on April 6th 
when Mrs. George P. Baker told of the 
life of Josephine Preston Peabody. 

March was devoted to things dramatic 
and musical. On the 5th and 6th of the 
month, the Idler Club gave its annual open 
play with the aid of the Harvard Dramatic 
Club. The School for Princesses, by 
Jacinto Benevente was chosen. The 
Freshman class also contributed its bit by 
presenting A. A. Milne’s Mr. Pim Passes 
By, this being their first activity as a 
class. 

Radcliffe was given the honor of being 
the first of the New England women’s 
colleges to present a radio talk under the 
auspices of the Education Committee of 
the Melrose Woman’s Club. On March 
10th President Ada L. Comstock spoke 
on “The Tutorial System” as seen here. 

On March 22d, the members of the 
Graduate Club were invited to meet Mrs. 
Lilli Skonhoft, of Norway, a member of 
the International Federation of University 
Women. Mrs. Skonhoft was one of the 
speakers at a luncheon given in honor of 
Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard College by 
the Boston Branch, American Association 
of University Women, at which Radcliffe 
was represented by its President and 
several graduates. 

On March 24th the annual Phi Beta 
Kappa initiation was held in Agassiz 
Theatre. Four new undergraduate and 
eight graduate members were admitted. 
The speaker was Professor E. K. Rand of 
Harvard University, who gave an illus- 
tratedlecture on “The Medieval Li- 
brary.” 


Student Life 
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As in other years, the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, assisted by Mrs. Alex Dilts, 
entertained for the Seaman’s Friend 
Society. On March 28th and 29th it 
joined with the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in pre- 
senting Brahms’ Requiem for the benefit 
of the Symphony Pension Fund. 

Under the direction of the Appointment 
Bureau a series of vocational conferences 
with speakers representing the various 
professions open to college women has 
been offered to the students. 

There has been a great interest in 
foreign travel with the result that Rad- 
cliffe has sponsored an English tour, in- 
cluding a week in Geneva and Paris, which 
is being offered by the Confédération 
Internationale des Etudiants. Fourteen 
girls will be enrolled for this trip, leaving 
on June 29th. 

Several new appointments have been 
announced recently — an Assistant Dean, 
an Assistant Director in the Appointment 
Bureau, and a Director of Publicity and 
College Marshal. It is interesting to note 
that all the women appointed to these 
positions are graduates of Radcliffe in the 
last twelve years. 


STUDENT LIFE 


By Wi. I. NicHot.s, ’26 

A year ago a question, which was being 
asked with pathetic insistence by Harvard 
men the world over, was, ‘What is the 
matter with Harvard?” Since then the 
querulous chorus has subsided, and the 
time seems to have come to ask, “‘ What 
was the matter with the people who 
wanted to know what was the matter with 
Harvard?” 

There was reason for that question a 
year ago. Now there is practically none. 
In the intervening year there has been a 
chain of extremely interesting occurrences, 
a comprehensive description of which 
will perhaps show why this devastating 
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question was being asked last spring, and 
why it is not being asked now. 

On the opening day of the present col- 
lege year, the Crimson published for the 
benefit of prospective students a “Con- 
fidential Guide of College Courses.”? In 
it, the most important undergraduate 
courses were taken up one by one and a 
candid estimate of the value of each course 
and the ability of its instructor was writ- 
ten by some editor of the Crimson who 
had taken the course in previous years. 
The guide caused something of a 
mild sensation among Faculty and stu- 
dents alike. Some considered it an en- 
couraging sign of the awakening interest 
of the students in their own intellectual 
welfare. Others, terming it ‘‘student 
Sovietism,” considered the guide an im- 
pertinent interference by the students in 
the affairs of the Faculty. All treated it 
as an interesting innovation, but very 
few at that time appreciated the under- 
lying change in the undergraduate state 
of mind, of which this was to be the first 
manifestation. 

Later, the Crimson gave further in- 
dications of this change in attitude. Dur- 
ing the fall, it published a platform on 
education, setting forth the editors’ con- 
ception of the purpose of a college educa- 
tion, and frankly suggesting the changes 
which should be made at Harvard more 
fully to realize that ideal. And this spring, 
the Crimson repeated the experiment 
of the ‘‘Confidential Guide.’’ The week 
before the members of the Freshman Class 
were required to select their fields of con- 
centration, the Crimson published a series 
of undergraduate estimates of the value 
of the various departments, written in 
each case by upperclassmen concentrating 


~ in those departments. 


Meanwhile, the same tendency toward 
“student Sovietism” was becoming ap- 
parent outside the editorial room of the 
Crimson. On October 20, 1925, the 
Student Council of Harvard College 


voted that, “since the Faculty and 
students of Harvard College are concerned 
with the common problem of Harvard 
education, it might be of assistance to the 
Faculty if a committee of undergraduates 
were appointed to study Harvard educa- 
tion from the student’s point of view, 
with the definite purpose of offering 
constructive criticisms and suggestions.” 
Accordingly a committee of ten students 
of widely varied interests was appointed, 
and for five months this committee studied 
the question of Harvard education, ob- 
taining data from students and Faculty 
at Harvard, from the headmasters of 
preparatory schools, and from the officials 
of other American colleges. As a result 
of these investigations, the committee 
arrived at certain definite conclusions, 
embodied in a thirty-page report, first 
published in the April issue of the Advo- 
cate, then reprinted in full as a supplement 
to the Alumni Bulletin, and printed in 
part in the Crimson and a number of 
metropolitan newspapers. The nature 
of the conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee will be discussed later. At this 
point, it is only necessary to note that the 
report represents an exhaustive study of 
educational problems, written from the 
student’s point of view, by students, and 
covering every phase of college education, 
from the initial question of the limitation 
of enrollment to the ultimate one of exam- 
ination for degrees. 

At the same time, the growing interest 
of the undergraduates in the larger pro- 
blems of Harvard became apparent in 
another direction, when the Student Coun- 
cil for the first time issued the invitation 
to, and acted as host on, Graduates’ Day 
in Cambridge on May 1. Graduates’ 
Days had been held in the past. But 
always they had been directed by the 
Graduates’ Association, and the under- 
graduates, having no part in the affairs, 
naturally took little interest in them. 
The result was a series of increasingly 
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dismal occasions. The graduates, whose 
primary reason for returning to Cambridge 
was to learn of the changes in student life 
at Cambridge, found that they had come 
back to Cambridge, only to see more 
graduates, and to hear speeches by still 
other graduates, while the undergrad- 
uates remained far in the distance. It 
is not surprising that the early Graduates’ 
Days were not successful, or that the 
graduates, who were made to feel rather 
like uninvited guests, returned in smaller 
and smaller numbers, until Graduates’ 
Day was in the end abandoned. 

This year, the arrangements for the 
revived Graduates’ Day were left in the 
hands of an undergraduate committee. 
Throughout the day, undergraduates 
took an active, and, it seems, effective, 
part in the program which they had 
planned. At the morning meeting in 
University Hall, at which over 150 grad- 
uates were present, undergraduates as 
well as graduates and members of the 
Faculty described the changes which are 
taking place at Harvard. Following the 
meeting, student guides conducted the 
graduates about the Yard, showing them 
the various changes which have been 
made in the physical aspect of Harvard 
in recent years. At one o’clock, graduates 
and undergraduates sat down to luncheon 
together at the Union; there were speeches 
by Professor Whitehead and President 
Lowell, and the official greetings of the 
undergraduates were presented by M. A. 
Cheek, ’26, captain of the football team 
and president of the Student Council. 
In the afternoon, the graduates were the 
guests of the Harvard Athletic Association 
at a track meet with M.I.T., and a base- 
ball game with Amherst, both of which the 
University won in honor of the occasion; 
and spring football practice was also 
thrown open to the returning graduates. 
In the evening, a buffet supper was served 
at the Harvard Club, and at the entertain- 
ment which followed it, and which con- 


cluded the day’s program, undergraduates 
again played a leading part, with several 
of the players in the recent Hasty Pudding 
show performing song and dance special- 
ties for the graduates. And the result of 
it all was, that the graduates were able 
to go away at the end of the day feeling 
that they had come into direct and inti- 
mate touch with undergraduate Harvard. 

Carrying this tendency for coéperation 
between the groups which make up the 
larger Harvard still further came the 
announcement — made, appropriately 
enough, on Graduates’ Day — that both 
the Faculty and the Board of Overseers 
had issued a simultaneous invitation to 
the undergraduates to take part with them 
in the annual two-days meeting of the 
Board of Overseers in Cambridge on May 
10 and 11. The Faculty invitation came 
from Preseident Lowell, who requested 
that a group of about a dozen under- 
graduates — not picked by him, but 
chosen by the president of the Student 
Council—be present at the morning 
meeting of the Overseers in University 
Hall on May 10. At the time of this 
writing, the meeting has not yet been 
held. All officers of the University will 
withdraw, leaving the undergraduates 
with the Overseers. The students will tell 
the members of the Board how, from their 
point of view, the College is conducted; 
what they think of the present conditions 
at Harvard; and how they think those 
conditions may be improved. The 
undergraduates will stand ready to answer 
any questions which may be put to them. 
And with that end in view, a group of 
undergraduates has been selected which 
will be able to furnish the Overseers with 
information on questions ranging from the 
recent Glee Club controversy to the foot- 
ball situation and to the tutorial system. 
In the afternoon, the Board of Overseers 
will gather again, meeting this time with 
the Faculty and the Administration, 
when, as the official program tersely 
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announces, “the officers of the University 
will be examined upon the matters brought 
out by the undergraduates in the morn- 
ing.” 

It was by coincidence that the Board of 
Overseers issued to the undergraduates a 
similar invitation to discuss with them the 
problems of the University. This invita- 
tion came from Henry James, ’99, chair- 
man of the Overseers’ committee for 
visiting Harvard, who asked that a group 
similar to but not identical with the one 
advocated by President Lowell be selected 
to dine with the members of his committee 
on Sunday evening, May 9, before the 
formal opening of the meeting. 

Said the Crimson in commenting upon 
these two innovations, “When a univer- 
sity thus recognizes that its undergrad- 
uates have opinions on the function and 
progress of that university worthy the 
recognition of the Faculty and the Govern- 
ing Board, some actual movement has 
been made toward the community of 
intelligent interest which alone can further 
education in a democracy.” 

Perhaps this has been enough to show 
why it is that the vain questionings as to 
“What is the matter with Harvard?” 
are vanishing: it is because the three great 
groups which compose Harvard College, 
the Faculty, the alumni, and the students, 
have arrived at a sympathetic understand- 
ing. A year ago, there was a very different 
attitude. It seemed the aim of each 
group wilfully to misunderstand the 
others. From the most extreme charges 
made by each against the others one might 
easily get the impression that to the Fac- 
ulty, the ideal college was one which 
turned out grinds; to the students, one 
which turned out professional loafers; 
and to the graduates, one which turned 
out winning football teams. With such 
extreme cross-purposes, it is small 
wonder that there existed constant in- 
efficiency and occasional bad feeling 
among the three groups. And now that 


they have combined on a new Harvard 
ideal — which is after all only the old 
Greek ideal, of producing well-developed 
minds in healthy bodies — it is equally 
little wonder that the present attitude 
of mind in Cambridge should have become 
one of friendliness and of confidence in 
the future. 

Nowhere is this new attitude more 
apparent than in athletics. The old snarl 
of athletic committees and graduate 
advisory committees, of coaches and 
managers, all disputing for authority, 
has at last been untangled, and the 
athletic administration at Harvard placed 
in the hands of one man, W. J. Bingham, 
”12, a man whose record is one which has 
inspired the confidence of all who have 
come into contact with him. Although Mr. 
Bingham’s régime has been too short to 
effect any specific results, it is not in- 
accurate to say that the new attitude of 
codperation is apparent on Soldier’s Field 
quite as much as in University Hall, or to 
point to the season’s records, which in- 
clude national championships in cross- 
country, squash, indoor track, and 
hockey, and New England championships 
in basket-ball and wrestling, some of 
which took place before Mr. Bingham 
took office, but most of them since then. 

As further indication of the growing 
sympathy between the Faculty and the 
athletic administration, it is interesting 
to notice that the vote of the Corporation 
which established the new position of 
Director of Athletics, stipulated that the 
incumbent should automatically become 
a member of the Faculty. This means 
that Mr. Bingham has been able to repre- 
sent the athletic side of college life to the 
Faculty at its regular meetings. Con- 
versely, and more important still, the 
Faculty has been represented at a meet- 
ing wholly athletic. For at the dinner 
given in honor of Harvard’s championship 
hockey team, attended by several hundred 
Harvard graduates who had distinguished 
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themselves in athletics, President Lowell 
was present, and in a speech following the 
dinner, he expressed in unqualified terms 
his interest in the success of athletics at 
Harvard and his confidence in the efforts 
of Mr. Bingham to effect that success. 
Subsequently, he intimated that this 
dinner was the first meeting primarily 
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athletic to which he had ever been invited 
— a fact which is not insignificant. 

This completes the story of the year’s 
developments. Much is the outgrowth 
of “‘student Sovietism”’ early in the year. 
And the comment which comes most 
naturally is — If this be Sovietism, make 
the most of it! 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and from 
other reliable sources. The value of this depart- 
ment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard men 
everywhere would contribute to it. Responsi- 
bility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1860 
Joun T. Morsg, Jr., Sec. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 

James Augustus Towle, son of John 
D. and Cornelia (Shields) Towle, was 
born on October 5, 1839, at Albany, 
N.Y. Later the family came to Newton. 
In 1856 he passed the regular examina- 
tions at Harvard and became a member 
of the Class of 1860. Of his under- 
graduate career there is nothing to 
record of importance. It was eminently 
creditable in every respect. He was 
well-conducted, a faithful student, and 
achieved a good rank for scholarship. 
Socially, in mingling with his class- 
mates, he was inclined to be more quiet 
and retiring than is the wont of efferves- 
cent youth; but he was always notably 
cordial and kindly, with a gentleman- 
like courtesy and friendliness of bearing 





which secured him universal good will 
with all the various groups of the Class. 
After graduation he passed a few un- 
settled years, in which he tried sundry 
occupations, opening doors and looking 
in, as it were, here and there, but seeing 
nothing which induced him to make 
permanent lodgment. The time thus 
spent, though not forwarding him in 
any especial direction, was not alto- 
gether lost, since at least it saved him 
from embarking definitively upon any 
ill-selected course. In fact, his natural 
aptitude unquestionably fitted him for 
one or other of two careers, and after a 
while he appreciated that either the 
ministry or educational work must 
capture him. His first move was in 
the direction of the former, and he took 
a three years’ course at the Andover 
Theological Seminary. After graduat- 
ing there he began parochial work as 
minister of a church at Ashtabula, 
Ohio. His stay in this State was not 
long, yet sufficiently so to enable him 
to take the important step of matri- 
mony. On November 380, 1870, at 
Painmill, Ohio, he was married to Mary 
Elizabeth Ladd, daughter of Silas T. 
and Elizabeth (Williams) Ladd. His 
next move carried him to the Congre- 
gational Church at Northfield, Minn., 
where he tarried for three years. What 
influence then worked to induce a 
change of occupation I cannot say, but 
in 1876 he passed over to the alternative 
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occupation and became Professor of 
Greek in Ripon College, Wis., where he 
remained for ten years. Later he was 
engaged for two years as principal of a 
school in Norfolk, Connecticut. Then 
he taught Greek in Iowa College for 
two or three years. From there he 
moved to Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., to take 
charge of a boys’ school. Next for a 
while he was at Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Recording this re- 
moval, our Class Secretary in his Re- 
port in 1890 facetiously added that 
“Towle has dipped a little into light lit- 
erature the last year, having edited a 
volume of Plato, which he calls the 
‘Protagoras.” What this is about your 
Class Secretary is ignorant; but in view 
of Towle’s excellent character it may be 
supposed to be unobjectionable.”’ Thus 
it pleased our merry classmate, Driver, 
to jest. But his humor had substantial 
root in fact. Towle had the distinction 
of being one of the very few men in this 
country who was really able to read 
Greek with perfect ease and pleasure 
even to the day of his death. He fell 
within Macaulay’s definition of the 
“true scholar” who could sit cosily by 
the fire and read his Plato “with his 
feet on the fender.” It was in the 
following year that he wrote me that he 
had begun reviewing Thucydides, 
whose discussions of principles he found 
interesting and timely. How “timely” 
I failed to understand, but the remark 
showed how familiarly he lived with the 
past and present in unison. I wonder 
how many graduates of Harvard, in 
mature years, would pick up Plato or 
Thucydides in preference to “Vanity 
Fair” or “Pickwick”! Nor was it only 
with classic writers that Towle com- 
muned; for example, in one of his 
letters he said to me that he had just 
run across something in Schleiermacher, 
which had struck him and which he 
tactfully translated for my benefit: that 


“most of the Church is invisible, and 
most of what is visible is not Church.” 
This he adduced in support of his own 
remark that “much ecclesiasticism is 
really politics, often combined with 
economics, and class distinctions and 
much else.” In one of his latest letters 
to me he told me of the interest with 
which he had just been reading Papini’s 
“Storia di Cristo.” Indeed he really 
spoke Italian so well as to have been 
mistaken for a native of that country. 
In a word, he was a man of rarely wide 
cultivation and real scholarship. Yet he 
was no bookworm, nor by any means 
one of those mousing or indolent 
students of literature who pursue their 
reading for their own entertainment. — 
But to return to my chronicle: In 1895 
he wrote that he was for a while absent 
from his professional post at Cleveland 
in order to do some “special work”’ at 
Yale, “of course in the Department of 
Greek.’ In June, 1899, he was finding 
“great satisfaction”’ in “making some- 
thing of a specialty of religious work 
among the Italians.” In 1903 he was 
Professor of Greek and Mathematics, 
and also Dean, at Talladega College, 
Alabama. The students under him were 
negroes, and he spoke with warm com- 
mendation and hopefulness concerning 
them. So great indeed was his interest 
in the colored race that he went next to 
take charge of a Negro College in New 
Orleans. Leaving the South he came to 
Jamaica, N.Y., where he remained 
about ten years. He no longer had the 
vigor for steady work, but he found oc- 
cupation in the line of instruction. His 
final move, after the death of his wife 
in 1921, was to Bryn Mawr. His 
daughter had graduated there in 1898, 
and except for a very interesting inter- 
val of two years, when she was engaged 
at Robert College, in Constantinople, 
she was permanently established at 
Bryn Mawr at the head of the Scientific 
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Department of the large Baldwin 
School. Here he found himself pleas- 
antly situated in cheerful quarters, and 
here he passed his remaining years, 
tranquil and contented in his congenial 
pursuits. Happily he enjoyed good 
health to his ultimate day; then after 
only one day of illness and retaining 
consciousness until five minutes before 
death came to him, he passed peacefully 
away on the evening of January 26, 
1926. It seems unworthy to dismiss our 
classmate Towle with so meagre and 
statistical a memorial of his career as is 
the foregoing. His deserts entitled him 
to a much more vivid and adequate 
sketch of his achievements in life. Yet I 
feel a little embarrassment in trying to 
say here what I feel ought to be said 
about him. So much affected cant is 
spoken concerning conscientious men, 
about men with a sense of duty, and 
about men who try to assist in advanc- 
ing mankind, that one instinctively 
shrinks from such language. Neverthe- 
less it is certain that conscientious men 
really live, and the existence of duties 
cannot reasonably be denied, and there 
are lonest fellows who believe in the 
gradual advancement of mankind and 
who are so romantic as to fancy that 
they themselves can lend some aid. 
Towle belonged to this small but very 
admirable group. He was a learned 
man, a real scholar, a very courteous 
gentleman; he was not only a thinker 
but also a doer; and withal he was as 
thoroughly good a man as ever drew 
breath. Every one who knew him felt 
for him sincere esteem, affection and 
respect. His serene nature, his gracious 
manners, his modesty, and a certain 
radiance of gentle kindliness and good 
will were qualities only slightly adapted 
for attracting popular attention, which 
in fact he never sought or courted. If 
he had had worldly ambition, his career 
would have been much more conspicu- 
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ous, for his ability was great. But he 
aimed not at distinction; to see what he 
ought to do and then to do it well made 
for him the full life. His especial 
aptitude was for work among young 
people; not only did he take a lively and 
sympathetic interest in them, but 
further he had the somewhat uncom- 
mon gift of placing himself en rapport 
with them, and thereby he was able to 
work effectively among them. In all 
this Towle had the immense advantage 
that he was doing what he naturally 
liked to do. He was engaged not in a 
set labor, but in a chosen pursuit. That 
was the underlying reason why he could 
do it so well. Through it all he was of 
course moved, stimulated, sustained 
and abundantly rewarded, too, by his 
religious faith which shone in all his 
actions. His religion was always with 
him, every day and all day, in all 
matters, small as well as great, and by 
no means in any pretentious way, but 
in the utmost degree genuine and 
simple. If he found his beliefs justified 
in the Hereafter, he should see there 
around him few crowns brighter than 
his own. 


1862 
Henry M. Rocers, Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 

James Green, son of James and 
Elizabeth (Swett) Green, was born in 
Worcester, March 2, 1841, and died in 
London, England, April 21, 1926. He 
attended the public schools in Worces- 
ter, and fitted for college at the Worces- 
ter High School. A fragment of his 
autobiography tells his own story better 
than another could do it. He writes of 
himself as follows: “Entering college 
without condition, I set an example to 
myself in scholarship which I have 
quite failed to live up to. In school and 
college I was handicapped by weak eyes 
and insufficient strength to endure the 
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sedentary life. As we left college, the 
War of Secession had been going on for 
over a year, and I tried hard to get into 
the army upon the terms laid down by 
our family physician — that I must not 
go into the ranks and have to carry a 
knapsack. By help of the drill we had had 
at the Cambridge Arsenal, I helped to 
drill the recruits in some towns out of 
Worcester, but I failed to get any place 
for myself in the army. I was entered 
meanwhile as a law student in Dwight 
Foster’s office in Worcester, and I 
entered the Harvard Law School, after 
being away from Cambridge only a 
term. The law school was full of many 
of the ablest men from Yale and other 
colleges as well as Harvard; and while 
there was a good deal of hard study in 
the school, there was little discipline and 
no examination, and life was even more 
agreeable there than in college. After 
getting my law degree in 1864 I spent a 
year in law offices in New York City and 
was admitted to practice there. Then I 
travelled in the West a good part of a 
year, going as far as to Omaha, which 
seemed very far in those days, for only 
thirty miles of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road had been built. Coming back to 
Worcester I started to practise law, and 
have been labelled as a lawyer ever 
since. In 1872 I was sent abroad for my 
health, and stayed in Europe two years 
and a half till my father died in the 
summer of 1874. I lived in Rome three 
winters, nine months in all, and as much 
more time in the rest of Italy; I went to 
Greece and as far as to Constantinople, 
had a month on foot in Switzerland, a 
few months more in Germany and 
Austria, and travelled a little in France 
and England. All this time I was very 
much interested in architecture and the 
fine arts and modern languages. These 
studies were mostly new to me, and they 
had a perceptible influence upon my 
character and after-life. Three years 


later I went back to Europe again, and 
spent a year in Spain and England. 
This year intensified my former interest 
in modern languages and the fine arts. 
Coming home again in 1878, I have 
lived ever since in Worcester, occupied 
enough in law and the care of real 
estate to spoil the possibility of cultivat- 
ing my new tastes in any satisfactory 
way. As a sign, however, that those 
new influences were enduring, I would 
mention that I joined a little German 
club, the object of which was reading 
and talking in German, about seventeen 
years ago, and we have kept the cluv 
going ever since. I have also risen to the 
shining height of president of our 
Alliance Francaise and to the pinnacle 
of president of our Worcester Society of 
Antiquity, which is our local historical 
society. Not many years after settling 
down in Worcester, I belonged to the 
Commonwealth Club of Boston with 
Senator Lodge and other young radicals 
of that time. I was for many years a 
member of the St. Botolph Club, and 
have belonged to the Massachusetts Re- 
form Club almost ever since the first 
Cleveland campaign. At the time of 
the British war in South Africa, I 
wrote a pamphlet on that subject 
which was circulated freely in America 
and England, and was even reprinted 
by the British South African Associa- 
tion for further distribution. I have 
also written more or less of a biographi- 
cal nature, including my recollections 
of the late Daniel H. Chamberlain, 
governor of South Carolina after the 
War, and sketches of our departed 
classmates, Tom Chadbourne, Coleman, 
C. E. Greene and Ker. In writing our 
obituaries, it is usual to show from 
whom we are descended, and how far; 
so I will add that I am derived from 
John Tilley and his wife through their 
daughter Elizabeth, who all came over 
on the Mayflower, and from John 
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Howland who came with them on this 
ship and married the daughter. John’s 
manner of coming over is thus described 
in Governor Bradford’s ‘History of 
Plymouth’: ‘In sundrie of these stormes 
the winds were so feirce, & ye seas so 
high, as they could not beare a knote of 
saile, but were forced to hull, for 
diverce days togither. And in one of 
them, as they thus lay at hull, in a 
mighty storme, a lustie yonge man 
(called John Howland) coming upon 
some occasion above ye grattings, was, 
with a seele of ye shipe throwne into 
(ye) sea; but it pleased God yt he 
caught hould of ye tope-saile halliards, 
which hunge over board, & rane out at 
length; yet he held his hould (though he 
was sundrie fadomes under watez) till 
he was hald up by ye same rope to ye 
brime of ye water, and then with a boat 
hooke & other means got into ye shipe 
againe, & his life saved; and though he 
was something ill with it, yet he lived 
many years after, and became a profit- 
able member both in church & comone 
wealthe.’ After I had been thus boat- 
hooked into the New World, I was 
further descended from Thomas Dudley, 
the second governor of Massachusetts 
Bay; from Rose Dunster, sister of the 
first president of Harvard College; from 
Rev. John Woodbridge, an Oxford 
graduate, brother of the first alumnus 
named on our Harvard roll; and from 
Lieut. Phineas Upham, who was fatally 
wounded at the storming of Narragan- 
sett Fort in King Philip’s War. Captain 
Samuel Green, another grandsire, and 
his son Thomas, were pioneers of 
Leicester; Dr. John Green, of the next 
generation, was a pioneer of Worcester. 
He married a daughter of General 
Timothy Ruggles, a judge and the 
president of the Stamp Act Congress, 
and the most widely known and most 
hated Loyalist of our neighborhood, in 
the Revolutionary days; while his son- 


in-law (Dr. Green) was a rebel beyond 
hope of pardon. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy fact about my family is this: 
Three Dr. John Greens, grandfather, 
father and son, practised medicine 
continuously in Worcester for ninety- 
eight years; if we count in also Dr. 
Thomas Green, father of the eldest Dr. 
John, who lived in our adjoining town 
of Leicester, this one continuous line of 
surgeons and physicians ministered to 
this neighborhood for one hundred and 
thirty-five years without a break. Of 
each one of the four, moreover, it seems 
to be the unquestioned contemporane- 
ous opinion that he was at the head of 
his profession. This record of continu- 
ous public service is something satis- 
factory to contemplate. If my brother, 
Dr. John Green of St. Louis, and his 
son of the same name and place (both 
Harvard men), are thought of in con- 
nection with these who preceded them, 
we have an unbroken record of profes- 
sional service of a high grade for six 
generations.’ The Secretary has, in a 
previous chronicle, told how Green 
persisted in his studies, never satisfied 
with his attainments, and how in the 
eighty-third year of his age he took, 
after laborious study, a degree from the 
University of Paris, dated June 24, 
1924, “Diploma d’Etudes de Civilisa- 
tion Frangaise”’ and covering courses in 
Classic and Contemporaneous French 
Literature and General and Contempo- 
raneous French History. At the time 
of his death, he was the oldest practi- 
tioner at the Bar of Worcester County 
and his burial services there are to be 
announced. Sometime and somewhere 
it is hoped that his autobiography will 
appear in full, for his personality was 
absolutely unique and he stood alone 
among his classmates. The Secretary 
bade him good-bye an hour before he 
sailed from Boston on the 27th of 
March and he had never seen him in all 
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the years of their friendship more alert, 
more genial and more eager to pursue 
new investigations and new develop- 
ments. His son, Thomas Samuel Green, 
was able to be with him during his last 
illness and at the time of his death. 
Green married, June 2, 1881, Mary A. 
Messinger, daughter of David Sewall 
and Harriet (Sawyer) Messinger, of Wor- 
cester. His daughter, Mary Sprague, 
was married to Aldus C. Higgins Jan- 
uary 16, 1914, and lives in Worcester, 
and Thomas Samuel Green (H.C. 1909) 
is now and has been for many years 
connected with the Norton Company 
of Worcester, having its headquarters 
in Paris. Thomas Samuel married 
Maude Gutterson, and they have three 
children. 


1864 
W. L. Ricnarpson, See. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

William Hyde Appleton died April 
3, 1926, in Philadelphia. He was born 
in Portland, Maine, July 10, 1842, son 
of Elisha Williams and Martha Wylly 
(Hyde) Appleton. He fitted for college 
at the High School in Providence, R.I. 
In November, 1864, he accepted the 
position of usher in the Quincy 
Grammar School, Boston. This position 
he resigned in March, 1865. From that 
time till July, 1866, he was occupied in 
Boston as a private tutor. He began 
the study of law in the office of Judge 
R. W. Greene in Providence, R.I., and 
remained there two years, at the end of 
which time, in September, 1868, he 
went to Cambridge, having received an 
appointment in the College as tutor in 
Greek. This position he held for two 
years. In 1869, he received the degree 
of LL.B. from the Harvard Law School; 
and soon after was admitted a member 
of the Rhode Island bar. The summer 
of 1872, he returned home from Europe, 
where he had been pursuing his studies, 


and in September of the same year he 
accepted the position of Professor of 
Greek and German in Swarthmore 
College, Penn. In 1878 he was ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the College. 
In June, 1888, he received from Swarth- 
more College, at its annual Commence- 
ment, the honorary degree of Ph.D. In 
1890, he was elected President, but 
declined to hold the office longer than 
one year. In 1909, he was made Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, after a continuous 
service of thirty-seven years in Swarth- 
more College. In 1912, the College 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 
In his later years he was engaged 
in miscellaneous literary work — oc- 
casional lecturing, writing magazine 
articles and a book, “Greek Prose 
Writers for English Readers.’’ He was 
married, July, 12, 1900, to Miss Esther 
Townsend Moore, of Sandy Spring, 
Montgomery County, Md. Under the 
title, ““A Fine Old Shakespearean,” 
John Russell Hayes, ’89, Librarian of 
Swarthmore College, has written the 
following tribute to his memory: 


Not vainly hadst thon seen the mighty Booth 

And charming Kemble in thy years of youth, 

And basked in old tradition’s light which they 

Still kept aglow from a remoter day, 

When Siddons ruled the stage a glorious queen 

And all men marveled at the powers of Kean. 

— Those far-off days lived once again for me, 

Authentic in thy kindly sympathy; 

Yea, back through Garrick, Betterton I dreamed 

E’en to old Burbage, whom our Shakespeare 
deemed, 

Worthy each noblest, each heroic part, 

And round that regal presence shaped his art. 


O happy, happy evenings when we quaffed 
Full deep of Falstaff’s wit, or helpless laughed 
At grave Malvolio’s glory brought so low! 

But none so dear to me as Prospero, 

At once the gentlest and most stately soul 

In all of Shakespeare’s marvellous bead-roll: 

How wistful could his wondrous story be, 

Interpreted so feelingly by thee! 

— Old friends, old books, — yea, dearer do they 
seem, 

Linked with the golden hours of which I dream. 


Through each and all, as taught to us by thee, 
Some lesson ran of life and destiny, 
Some kindliness, some beauty, some delight, 
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To fortify against Time’s ruthless night; 
Some solace, some harmonious message clear 
That sounded to the spirit’s finer ear. 


Among my well-loved books whose friendly charm 

Seems doubly dear beside the wood-fire warm, 

Musing in pleasant revery to-night, 

I — one of many student friends — indite 

These lines to thee whom we in honor hold, 

Our cherished friend and guide from days of old, 

Whose Swarthmore teachings thus may reckoned 
be, — 

Through beauty and truth he set the spirit free. 


1865 
Wiuram B. C. Stickney, Sec. 
Bethel, Vermont 

Roland Crocker Lincoln, born in 
Boston, February 17, 1843, died at 
Forest Hills, April 7, 1926. Lincoln was 
instructor in Latin in 1869, and received 
the degree of LL.B. in 1870, and 
practised law, in Boston, during most of 
his life. He was chosen an honorary 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
in 1871. He maintained a summer 
residence in Manchester, and was clerk 
and later president of the Board of 
Water Commissioners of Manchester, 
also chairman of the Electric Light 
Commission and of the Public Library 
Trustees. He held the position of chair- 
man of the Public Library Trustees up- 
wards of twenty-four years, and for a 
long time (from 1883) had his legal 
residence in Manchester. November 3, 
1880, he married Alice N. Towne, who 
died in March, 1926. Lincoln was in 
Europe in the summers of 1885, 1894, 
and 1895, and spent the winter of 1898-— 
99 in Italy and Egypt. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union Club of Boston and of 
the Harvard Musical Association. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of our Class Committee. Unassuming, 
modest, and dignified, Lincoln was a 
ripe scholar, and genial companion; 
always cheerful and bright, his noble 
character commanded universal respect, 
and his sympathetic nature endeared 
him to all who knew him, especially 
to his classmates, who treasure his 


memory, with high esteem and loving 
regard. 
1866 
Cuar.es E. Srratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Edward Foster Peirce, the son of 
Foster Peirce, a leading merchant, and 
Abby Catherine (Beamen) Peirce, was 
born in that part of the city of Boston 
that was then Charlestown, October 25, 
1844. He fitted for college in Mr. 
Brooks’s private school in Boston and 
entered Harvard in September, 1862, 
without conditions. After graduation 
he went to San Francisco and contin- 
ued in business there until 1871 when 
he returned to Boston and carried on 
business there until 1884. He then went 
to Yarmouth, where he was soon after 
appointed postmaster. He also began 
teaching and later was principal of the 
High School at Yarmouth. He achieved 
great success as a teacher, and won the 
respect and affection of his pupils. He 
stood high in Masonry. In 1911 he re- 
turned to Boston and engaged in tutor- 
ing for college entrances and prelimi- 
nary bar examinations. He was married 
August 31, 1881, to Christine Annette 
Dunham, daughter of Jeremiah and 
Christine Crowell Dunham. His wife 
died in November, 1919. He died at 
Boston at the home of his sister, Miss 
Alice Foster Peirce, March 22, 1926, 
after a few days’ illness of pneumonia. 
He is survived by his son Stuart, and 
several grandchildren. He was a de- 
voted husband, father and brother, and 
constant in his regard and affection for 
his classmates and his Alma Mater. 


1870 
Cuartes H. Swan, Sec. 
3 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain 
George Harrison Fisher died at his 
home in Philadelphia, December 1, 
1925, after a long and painful illness 
which he bore with characteristic 
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fortitude and a firm faith. Fisher was 
born at Abington, Pa., June 25, 1849, 
son of Joshua Francis and Eliza (Mid- 
dleton) Fisher. It was his father’s wish 
that he should be named George 
Harrison, and he was so known while in 
College, but when he came of age he 
took the name George Harrison Fisher. 
He was fitted for college at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H., entered as a 
Freshman in 1866, and received his 
A.B. in 1870. He married, April 20, 
1876, Betsey Riddle, of Philadelphia. 
Fisher was admitted to the Pennsylva- 
nia bar in March, 1873, and soon be- 
came prominent in the social, literary, 
and religious life of Philadelphia. The 
following appreciation is contributed 
by a lifelong friend: George Harrison 
Fisher was by right of birth and intel- 
lectual attainments of that older genera- 
tion, representatives of which are now 
unfortunately rare, a race whose marked 
characteristics were a wide cultivation 
and an inherent love of what is best in 
both literature and the arts. A member 
of the Philadelphia bar, his law practice 
was from the first almost entirely that 
of a consultant, although for a few 
years after his admission he was actively 
before the courts. Mr. Fisher was al- 
ways a facile and ready writer, and in 
his younger days was on the staff of 
Weekly Notes of Cases, a law periodical 
published in Philadelphia, containing 
reports of cases decided in our supreme 
and county courts. Shortly after his 
admission to the bar, Mr. Fisher was 
elected to the vestry of Saint Peter’s 
Church. Of this church his father’s 
family had, for several generations, been 
members. A few years later he was 
made accounting warden of the parish, 
and this position he held until within a 
few months of his death, thus rounding 
out nearly fifty years of service. Mr. 
Fisher was likewise a vestryman of the 
Church of our Saviour at Jenkintown, 


and of Trinity Church, Oxford, where 
lie both of his parents. When Trinity 
Church, founded in 1698, celebrated 
its bi-centennial Mr. Fisher wrote an 
interesting sketch of its history, which 
was published at that time. Mr. Fisher 
was for several years on the Standing 
Committee of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. He was frequently a 
delegate to conventions, and for over 
forty years served the diocese as treas- 
urer of the Christmas Fund, a fund for 
old and disabled clergymen. No salary 
was attached to this office and through 
his administration the fund increased to 
nearly $200,000, through additional 
contributions and wise investment of 
the moneys. Mr. Fisher was _ vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Blind, at 
Overbrook, and, as chairman of its 
Committee of Instruction, helped for 
many years in the selection of its teach- 
ers and the supervision of their work. As 
a trustee of St. Paul’s School, Mr. Fisher 
held a very firm idea as regards the 
Endowment Fund, resigning from the 
Board when he felt that an insufficient 
amount of money was being devoted to 
that purpose. He was vice-president of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and was, moreover, an active and ever- 
interested member as regards that 
society’s activities and affairs. He was 
for several years president of the 
Philadelphia Atheneum, and in that 
capacity exercised his fine and dis- 
criminating taste in the acquisitions for 
the society’s library. In 1880 Mr. 
Fisher was elected secretary to the 
Board of Directors of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, which office 
he held until 1899, and was then elected 
an active member of the Board; here, 
as in the case of the Atheneum, giving 
freely his valuable advice and judgment 
as to accessions to the library, and its 
financial affairs. Mr. Fisher was one of 
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the senior members of the Shakespeare 
Society of Philadelphia, and since 1914 
held the office of vice-dean. He was a 
zealous attendant of the society’s bi- 
weekly meetings, and with his wide 
knowledge and keen mind was an ever 
welcome addition to these gatherings. 
He was a member of the Free Trade 
League, the Harvard Club, the Trans- 
atlantic Society, and the English- 
speaking Union. He was a member of 
the Philadelphia Club and, in years 
gone by, a familiar figure on the links of 
the Philadelphia Country Club. He was 
also a lover of the horse, and in the 
spring and autumn might be seen 
mounted on a fast trotter on the river 
drives of Fairmount Park. He was a 
frequent attendant at the opera and 
symphony concerts, his handsome, 
aristocratic face being noticeable in the 
stockholders’ stalls of the Academy. He 
loved good company and good talk. He 
had a keen sense of humor, and a direct- 
ness of speech that kept his interlocutor 
on the alert. At times one might be 
afraid of what he would say, but, if one 
were afraid or annoyed, it would only 
be to admire him the more, his fearless- 
ness and sincerity were so refreshing. 
He read and spoke French, German, and 
Italian — was at the time of his death 
a member of the Dante Club at Cam- 
bridge; he loved the classics and to the 
last kept up his Latin and Greek. It 
was in no spirit of pedantry that he 
asked during his last illness for a word 
of Lucretius that he could not re- 
member. Politics was, however, a game 
he could not play. He would as soon 
have cut off his right hand as seek 
political preferment, and what he would 
not ask for directly he would not seek 
indirectly. Perhaps “his nature’? was 
“too noble for this world.’’ Like the 
Roman patrician of old, 


He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for’s power to thunder, 
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But who among his friends would have 
had him otherwise? Surely none of us 
who knew and loved him. We ap- 
preciated his sincerity, his courage, his 
high sense of honor, and these things 
made him the rare person that he was. 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr., ’88. — 
Benjamin Pickman Mann died at his 
home in Washington, D.C., March 22, 
1926. Mann was born at West Newton, 
April 30, 1848, a son of Horace and 
Mary (Peabody) Mann; he was fitted 
for college at the Concord, Mass., High 
School; entered in 1866, and got his A.B. 
in 1870. He married Louisa C. F. van 
de Sande, July 12, 1878. She died 
October 19, 1916. Mann was entomo- 
logist to the Government of Brazil, 
under a special commission, from 
January to June, 1871. He was lecturer 
and instructor in entomology and 
botany from 1872 to 1880; instructor in 
botany at Bowdoin College in 1877. Re- 
corder and computer at the Harvard 
College Observatory early in 1879, and 
again in 1880. From 1881 to 1886 Mann 
was assistant entomologist and assistant 
in the Entomological Division of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, en- 
gaged mostly in bibliographical work. 
In 1887 he rearranged and catalogued 
the library of that department. From 
August, 1886, to July, 1887, he was an 
examiner in the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. In May, 1887, he took 
examination for reéntry into civil 
service, passing at the highest percent- 
age ever attained. He resigned from 
the Commission in July, 1887, and in 
October went into the Patent Office as 
fourth assistant examiner. He was 
made a first assistant examiner July 1, 
1904, and continued in that capacity 
the rest of his life. Mann compiled 
“Mann’s Reference Indexes,’’ devised 
an improved system of genealogical 
tables, and was a specialist in the 
preparation of bibliographical lists. In 
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1892 he was appointed one of the first 
board of nine members of the Board of 
Children’s Guardians of the District of 
Columbia, a governmental corporation, 
and was successively, treasurer and 
president, until 1914. He was a trustee, 
secretary, and president of the People’s 
Church of Washington. He was a 
member and officer of a great number 
of entomological and biological societies. 
In 1913 Mann became interested in the 
propagation of Esperanto, and held a 
free class weekly in the rooms of the 
Y.M.C.A. He was an officer and 
member of several Esperanto Societies. 
— James Bosley Noel Wyatt died at 
his home in Baltimore, February 25, 
1926, after a long illness. The son of 
William Edward and Margaret (Noel) 
Wyatt, he was born May 8, 1847, in 
Baltimore, in a house standing on what 
was then a part of the Noel property, 
and is now part of the site of the Post- 
office. Wyatt was a direct descendant 
of Mary Chilton Winslow, and _ his 
paternal grandfather was for forty years 
rector of Old Saint Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church. His parents moved 
to Cambridge in his youth, and there 
he fitted for college at private schools 
and with a tutor. Entering as a fresh- 
man in 1866, Wyatt went through the 
regular four years’ course, as it then 
was, and received his A.B. in 1870. He 
then spent six months at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and three 
years in Paris studying his chosen 
profession. Returning to Baltimore, he 
began his life-work as an architect. He 
was conspicuously successful. He was 
first a member of the firm of Wyatt & 
Sperry, and later of the firm of Wyatt 
& Nolting. The latter firm designed the 
new court-house, which is the largest 
and most expensive public building in 
Maryland, and is considered one of the 
finest municipal buildings of the coun- 
try. They also designed the Maryland 


State Institution for Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients; the Maryland State Institution 
for Insane; the Fifth Regiment Armory 
in Baltimore; the Baltimore Country 
Clubhouse; and many large private 
houses. Wyatt was president of the 
Harvard Club of Maryland, and of the 
Architectural Club of Baltimore. He 
was secretary of the Baltimore City Art 
Commission; a director of the Municipal 
Art Society; and a member of the Mary- 
land State Board of Health. Wyatt, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, and Walter 
Cook (all Harvard men) constituted an 
Advisory Board of three for the develop- 
ment of Homewood, the new site for the 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. 
He was also a director of the National 
Housing Association, to represent Balti- 
more and Maryland. He lectured on 
architecture before the University Club 
of Baltimore, and at Johns Hopkins 
University. Wyatt never married. By 
his will he left $10,000 to Harvard, 
suggesting that it be a scholarship fund 
“for needy and worthy Maryland boys” 
and that candidates for the scholarship 
shall be chosen by the Harvard Club of 
Maryland. An editorial tribute in a 
leading Baltimore paper closed with 
these words: “ Mr. Wyatt was a gentle- 
man of more than three generations and 
he will be remembered by his acquaint- 
ances as much for the social grace of a 
day that is dead, as for his artistic 
talent and architectural achievements. 
Another delightful personality, belong- 
ing to the old Baltimore which is fast 
disappearing, fades from our local 
picture, in his departure, and we are the 
poorer for it, in spite of our increasing 
stature and progress.” 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Henry Rust Stedman died in Brook- 
line, February 19, 1926, after a short 
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illness. He was born in Boston, 
September 19, 1849; the son of Charles 
Harrison and Lucy (Ingalls) Stedman. 
He was fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School, and received his degree of 
A.B. (out of course) in 1887 and a 
degree of M.D. from Harvard Medical 
School in 1875. He served as house 
officer at the Boston Hospital for two 
and a half years, and in 1879 devoted 
himself to mental and nervous dis- 
eases. He was appointed senior assistant 
physician at the Danvers Hospital for 
the Insane and served in that capacity, 
and as acting medical superintendent 
for five years. In 1884, he opened a 
private establishment for mental and 
nervous diseases at Forest Hills. He 
was always actively interested in public 
work for improving the condition of the 
insane, and in 1909 was appointed by 
Governor Guild a member of a State 
commission to revise and codify the 
laws of Massachusetts relating to the 
insane. For more than twenty years, he 
served on the Board of Trustees of the 
Taunton State Hospital, and he was a 
co-founder of the Monson State Hos- 
pital for Epileptics. He made frequent 
contributions to the literature of mental 
diseases and was a member of the 
American Psychiatric Association, the 
New York Psychiatric Society, the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, and the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. Among offices held by him were 
those of president of the American 
Neurological Association, of the New 
England Society of Psychiatry, and the 
Boston Society of Psychiatry. He 
married in 1879 Mabel Weiss, whom he 
survived by nine years. A son, John W. 
Stedman, of Morristown, N.J., and two 
daughters, Mrs. Albert Hale, and Miss 
Anne Bradstreet Stedman, both of 


Brookline, survive. — George Minott 
Garland died in Boston, March 2, 1926. 
He was born in Laconia, N.H., October 
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14, 1848, and was the son of George W. 
and Elizabeth M. Garland. He entered 
Bowdoin College in 1867, and entered 
Harvard in February, 1868, by special 
examination; received his degree of A.B. 
in 1871, and a degree of M.D. from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1874. He 
was connected with the Carney and 
the Massachusetts General Hospitals 
and was for some years instructor in 
Clinical Medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School. He also held the 
professorship of Thoracic Diseases at 
the University of Vermont. He was a 
frequent contributor to the medical 
magazines, and was a member of the 
Association of American Physicians, 
and the University, Harvard, and 
Algonquin Clubs of Boston. In 1883, he 
married Charlotte S. Donald of An- 
dover, who survives him, as do his two 
daughters, Mrs. Gordon Donald and 
Mrs. John G. Howard. — Horatio 
Appleton Lamb died in Boston, May 2, 
1926. He was born in Boston, January 
11, 1850, the son of Thomas and Hannah 
Dawes (Eliot) Lamb. He was fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School, and 
received the degree of A.B. in 1871. He 
was, for a short while, in the dry-goods 
commission business in Boston after 
graduation, and subsequently retired 
and devoted his time more largely to 
executive and trustee work. He was 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company; vice- 
president and trustee of the Suffolk 
Savings Bank for Seamen and others, a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Old South Association, one of the 
corporation of Simmons College, and 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Society of the Cincinnati. At one time, 
he was president of the Boston Co- 
operative Building Company, president 
of the Boston Children’s Aid Society, 
and treasurer of the Riverside Water 
Company. He had enjoyed member- 
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ship in such clubs as the Somerset, 
Country, Tavern, St. Botolph, and 
Milton Recreation. He had a handsome 
estate at 797 Canton Avenue, Milton, 
where he devoted his leisure time to 
horticultural and agricultural pursuits. 
On April 14, 1890, he married Annie 
Bigelow, daughter of Benjamin Smith 
and Annie Bigelow (Lawrence) Rotch. 
There were four children, Thomas, 
Aimee, Rosamond, and Edith Duncan, 
and these and the widow survive. A 
sister is Miss Rose Lamb, who resides 
at 129 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 


1872 
Cuares Aumy, Sec. pro tem. 
603 Sears Bldg., Boston 

George Huntington Gould died at 
his home in Santa Barbara, Cal., Jan- 
uary 25, 1926. He was born in New 
York City, Nov. 4, 1851. In College he 
rowed on his Class Crew and was dis- 
tinguished for his scholarship. After 
graduation he was civil engineer on the 
New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad for a year. In 1873 he went to 
Paris where he studied at I’Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques for a year, after 
which he returned and studied law, 
receiving the degree of LL.B. at the 
University of New York in 1877, and 
in the same month was admitted to the 
New York bar. For several years he 
was in the Law Department of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. In 1884 his health and 
large business interests took him to 
Santa Barbara, Cal., where he remained 
until his death. He practised law there 
and was regarded as an authority on 
certain branches. The Superior Court 
took a recess to allow its members to 
attend his funeral. He was greatly re- 
spected for his character and ability. 
He came from good New York and New 
England stock; his grandfather was 
head of the Gould Law School in Con- 


necticut. Among his many varied ac- 
complishments was that of writing good 
poetry. He was unmarried. — Albert 
Lamb Lincoln died at his home in 
Brookline on March 6, 1926. He was 
born at Boston, April 29, 1850, the son 
of Alfred Lamb and Ann Eliza (Stod- 
dard) Lincoln. He was prepared for 
college in the public schools of Brook- 
line. During the Civil War, at the age 
of twelve, he was captain of the “ Brook- 
line Rifles,’ whom he kept in excellent 
discipline. At the age of fifteen he took 
a prominent part in a play produced 
by a dramatic club. He was conspicu- 
ous in school for scholarship, character, 
and conduct, showing from early youth 
the qualities which continued through 
his whole life. In College he maintained 
high rank, but his studies did not inter- 
fere with his social life with the Class. 
At the time of graduation he was made 
Secretary of the Class and served in 
that capacity with singular devotion 
and fidelity until his death. After grad- 
uation he was appointed proctor in the 
College and entered the Law School, 
where he remained for three years 
studying law and teaching private 
pupils, and from December, 1873, to 
June, 1874, was also instructor in Latin 
in the College. He received the degree 
of LL.B. in June, 1874, and of A.M. in 
June, 1875. In the summer of 1875 he 
entered the office of Morse, Stone & 
Greenough, where he remained for 
about a year, and in September, 1876, 
opened an office of his own and remained 
in private practice until his death, 
giving special attention to conveyancing 
and the management of trust property. 
In 1882 he was appointed Special 
Justice of the Police Court of Brook- 
line. In 1886 he was elected one of the 
Selectmen, Overseer of the Poor, and 
member of the Board of Health, and 
remained in those offices for seven 
years, for the last five of which he was 
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chairman of the Board and ez off- 
cio chairman of the Trustees of the 
Walnut Hill Cemetery. He was also 
for four years a Park Commissioner 
of the Town of Brookline and also 
served on the Playground Commis- 
sion of that town. He was an active 
director in several corporations. On 
October 9, 1879, he married Edith, 
daughter of Moses Blake and Mary 
Jane (Penniman) Williams, the sister 
of his classmate. She died in 1922. 
He had four children, three of whom 
survive him, and twelve grandchildren. 
He had to an unusual degree the quali- 
ties which make a man liked and es- 
teemed. In 1923 he had an attack of 
grippe which probably was due to over- 
work, and before fully recovering was 
obliged to go to a hospital for a minor 
operation which greatly weakened him, 
and he was sent to Florida for several 
weeks and went there again the follow- 
ing year. In the winter of 1925-26 he 
was operated upon for cataract appar- 
ently successfully. He was at his office 
from time to time after this and died 
in harness as he would have wished. 


1874 
Dr. Cuartes M. Green, Sec. 

78 Marlborough St., Boston 
In observance of its fifty-second an- 
niversary the Class will pass Com- 
mencement Day in Cambridge. Head- 
quarters will be in Holworthy 4, and 
there will be a business meeting at 
11 o'clock. After the Alumni Exercises 
the Class will assemble at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, and dine together at 

6.30 in the Hsculapian Room. 


1875 
Warren A. Reep, Sec. 
Brockton 
Dr. G. H. Monks is president of the 
Boston Medical Library Association 
which celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
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in March, 1926. — Charles Ward Cope- 
land, M.D. (Giessen) ’77, died at Fall 
River, March 30, 1926. He practiced 
his profession in Fall River from 1878 
to 1896, when he retired. He is survived 
by his second wife, who was Miss 
Maude C. Mortimer, by four daughters, 
and by four sons, one of whom, Charles 
M. Copeland, is a second-year student in 
the Harvard Dental School. — Agnes 
Atherton Livermore, wife of Joseph P. 
Livermore, died in Cambridge, Janu- 
ary 26, of pneumonia, after an illness 
of ten days. Mr. and Mrs. Livermore 
were married in 1880. — Harold Wil- 
liams, M.D. ’78, LL.D. (Tufts) ’04, 
died at St. Augustine, Fla., April 3, 
1926. After graduating from the Medi- 
cal School, he studied for two years in 
Paris, Vienna, and London, and then 
took up practice in Boston where for 
many years he was prominent in his 
profession. He also carried on practice 
at Nantucket, his summer home. In 
1899 he was chosen dean of the Tufts 
Medical School and he held that office 
for fourteen years; under his adminis- 
tration the school grew greatly in both 
size and reputation. He also taught at 
the school and was at the same time 
dean of the Tufts Dental School. For a 
long period he took an active part in 
politics. In recent years he had spent 
his winters in Florida. He had been 
president of the Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement, a member of 
the judicial council of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, and a 
councillor of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society. In 1876 he married Miss 
Alice L. Cary of Boston. She survives, 
as do two sons, Harold Williams, Jr., 
’99, and Edward C. Williams, ’02, and a 
daughter. — Dr. Morton Prince has 
been appointed Associate Professor of 
Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology in 
Harvard College. — E. M. Kingsbury, of 
the staff of the New York Times has been 
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awarded the “Pulitzer’’ prize for the best 
editorial written in the year 1925. 


1877 
Dr. GarpNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 

146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
John Adams Abbott, ’25, odist at his 
graduation last June and son of our 
classmate, has just been having an un- 
pleasant experience in Rome. Having 
become involved in an_ altercation 
with an ill-mannered guide, whom he 
thrashed in good style, he was falsely 
accused of having insulted Premier 
Mussolini and was imprisoned for more 
than a week. After strenuous efforts on 
the part of the American embassy and 
consulate he was cleared of this charge 

by the magistrate and released. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Building, Boston 
Edward Channing has been awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize of $2000 for his sixth 
volume of the History of the United 
States, adjudged the best book of the 
year on the history of the United States. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, See. 
82 Main St., Concord 

The Class will dine at the University 
Club, 270 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 23, 1926. Hol- 
worthy 18 will be open to it on Com- 
mencement. — W. T. Cox, who broke 
his leg in the Equitable Building in 
New York in December, 1924, re- 
mained in the Broad Street Hospital 
in New York until March 15, 1925. 
Since then he has kept pretty closely at 
home in New Canaan, Conn., but he now 
reports that he is regaining the full use 
of his leg, has been able to go to New 
York, and hopes for a complete recov- 
ery. The Ancient Town Records of 
Brookhaven, Long Island, dating from 


1653, prepared by a committee of 
three, of whom Cox was one, have 
lately been printed by the Town. — 
E. C. Felton was elected, some time 
ago, a director of the General Asphalt 
Company in addition to offices already 
reported. He has been appointed by 
the Harvard Fund Council Class Agent 
for 1879. — Samuel Hill has invited the 
Harvard Club of Seattle to spend “Do- 
minion Day,” July 1, at his summer 
place in British Columbia, about 
twenty miles from Vancouver. — M. R. 
Jacobs’s address is 828 Asbury Avenue, 
Ocean City, N.J. “Jake’’ writes, after 
referring to the loss of “Big Smithy”’ 
and “Foxey Bancroft’’: “I often live 
over in my dreams the wonderful times 
we had with the oars when we gave 
Yale our dust at New London. I wish 
all the boys may have long life and 
happiness.’” — W. I. Monroe’s address 
is 333 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
— Short stories by H. A. Shute are be- 
ing published in the Saturday Evening 
Post. His latest book, published in 
April, is “Plupy, Beany and Pewt, 
Contractors,” which contains the first 
series recently printed in the Post. 
Shute was among the speakers at the 
26th annual dinner of the Lowell Har- 
vard Club on April 6. — F. W. Taus- 
sig testified on March 23 before the 
Senate Committee which is investi- 
gating the Tariff Commission, giving 
an account of the work of the Commis- 
sion during the time he was chairman 
and answering questions about later 
events. On April 16 he gave an address 
at the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and spoke to the Harvard 
Club of Central Ohio on the following 
day. — J. E. Wolff's address is 360 
South Grand Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 
He is at work on a large geological 
monograph representing unfinished 
work of many years. With Prof. W. M. 
Davis he has had many instructive 
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trips in the mountains. He has lectured 
to the Boy Scouts at their camp in Ru- 
bio Canyon, above Pasadena. And, 
for relaxation, he has gone back to the 
piano and has leisure for the first time 
to realize the beauty and attraction of 
flowers and vegetation. — At the An- 
nual March Town Meeting at Weston, 
the home of Samuel C. Bennett for 
nearly forty years, resolutions in his 
memory were passed. In the course of 
his remarks when presenting these to 
the meeting, B. Loring Young, ’07, 
said: “Samuel C. Bennett was born on 
Patriots’ Day, the 19th of April, a 
fitting day, because his whole life was 
devoted to unselfish service to the com- 
munity in which he lived. His ideal was 
good work well done. He cared nothing 
for the building-up of riches, but he 
cared a great deal for the building-up of 
character. He was respected by all 
persons with whom he came in con- 
tact. His services to this town were of 
the greatest value. He held important 
public office from time to time, but his 
best work was done on the floor merely 
as one of the citizens of the town. He 
was always willing to speak his mind 
on every important issue. He had the 
courage which few have to take the 
unpopular side if he believed it to be 
the right one. The town has avoided 
many serious mistakes through his 
wise advice and prompt action. He 
enjoyed debate in the town meeting 
and friendly discussion on all subjects 
of intellectual interest. He was a hu- 
man, kindly man and requests for help 
and advice he always willingly granted. 
A few years ago no town meeting of 
Weston was complete without his 
presence and it will be difficult for us 
to find any one to take his place... .I 
doubt if many people realize the ex- 
tent and difficulty of Mr. Bennett’s 
work as chairman of the Draft Board 
during the war. Each day he would 
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go to Boston to transact his daily work 
and then during the afternoon would 
go to Framingham where the manifold 
problems of the Selective Service Act 
would occupy his time until late in the 
evening. Returning from Framingham 
to Riverside on a late train at night, he 
would then walk to his home in the 
heat of summer or the cold of winter, 
always doing the full day’s work and 
more besides. On the wall of his study 
directly over his desk are five photo- 
graphs — men in uniform — three of 
his sons and the husbands of his two 
daughters. On one side of these pic- 
tures is a letter signed by General 
Leonard Wood congratulating him on 
the services rendered by his family to 
the nation. On the other side is a verse 
of poetry selected by Mr. Bennett him- 
self as descriptive of those qualities of 
character which he felt were repre- 
sented in the pictures. 


‘And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, master of 
every trade, 

And tells them tales of His daily toil, of Edens 
newly made; 

And they rise to their feet as He passes by, gentlemen 
unafraid.’ 

Mr. Moderator, that verse describes 

not merely the pictures but also Mr. 

Bennett himself. In sickness and in 

health, in joy and in sorrow, in success 

and in adversity, Samuel C. Bennett 

met life and came forth victorious, a 

gentleman unafraid.” The chronicler 

cannot refrain from adding another 

verse from the same poem, so appro- 

priate is it to Bennett: 

“* He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the 
dross of Earth — 

E’en as he trod that day to God so walked he from 
his birth, 

In simpleness and gentleness and honour and clean 
mirth.” 

— Harry Banks French died at Haver- 

ford, Pa., December 22, 1925. He was 

born at Philadelphia July 25, 1857, the 

son of Clayton and Catherine (Han- 

sell) French. His sister, Catherine 
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Hansell French, married George H. 
Earle, ’79. French prepared under 
R. H. Chase, ’52, and was admitted in 
July, 1875. He left College in his 
sophomore year to enter the employ of 
French, Richards & Co., wholesale 
druggists, Philadelphia, and became a 
partner in 1885. After an existence of 
fifty years the firm was liquidated in 
1890, owing to the death of the senior 
partner, Clayton French, and French 
became vice-president of the Smith, 
Kline & French Company, Phila- 
delphia, in the same business. In 1910 
he became president. In 1921 he re- 
tired from that office to become chair- 
man of the board of directors. He was 
a member of many social and athletic 
clubs. In 1889 he became a member of 
the board of managers of the Phila- 
delphia Municipal League and in 1901 
served as its president. He was chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Committee during 
1899-1901 which sought to secure the 
abolition of the Philadelphia Public 
Buildings Commission. At the Febru- 
ary election in 1901 he was the Muni- 
cipal League candidate for Receiver of 
Taxes; he was twice a reform candidate 
for Select Council; but in each case his 
special purpose was to maintain the 
cause of good government, with no de- 
sire to hold public office or expectation 
of election. He was a member of the 
Union Committee for Revision of Bal- 
lot Laws and Extension of the Merit 
System. For some years he was one 
of the directors of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. For a long 
time he was a member of the Board of 
Directors and president of the Phila- 
delphia Drug Exchange, and was an 
honorary director at the time of his 
death. He served on the executive 
committee of the Pennsylvania Civil 
Service Reform Association. He was 
one of the executive committee of the 
National Municipal League and was 


interested in the Welfare Department 
of the National Civic Federation. He 
was married in Philadelphia October 
30, 1883, to Augusta Anna Graham, 
who died March 27, 1892. Of their 
five children, Clayton was born at 
Philadelphia, September 9, 1884, en- 
tered Harvard in 1902 with the Class 
of ’06, and left College in his sophomore 
year to learn “the drug business from 
the bottom up.” He is vice-president 
of the Smith, Kline & French Com- 
pany. Augusta Graham was born at 
Rosemont, Pa., June 22, 1886, and was 
married at Philadelphia February 23, 
1911, to Thomas Wallace, assistant 
Editor of the Lowisville Courier- 
Journal. Harry B., Jr., born at Rose- 
mont November 26, 1887, died May 
25, 1892. Bessie Graham was born at 
Rosemont April 12, 1889. James Gra- 
ham, ’12, was born at Rosemont, Jan- 
uary 29, 1891. In 1893-94 French 
erected the Protestant Episcopal Me- 
morial Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Rosemont in memory of his wife and 
gave the altar as a memorial to his son, 
Harry B. French, Jr. On November 8, 
1900, he married Elizabeth E. Pentz, 
the daughter of Herman J. Lombaert, 
a former vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and she survives him. 


1880 
JounWoopsory, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

F. E. Cabot has been connected with 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
since 1888, and has been secretary of 
that organization since 1908. He has 
recently been retired from that position 
by the Board with due recognition for 
his long, arduous, and valuable serv- 
ices. — Professor A. B. Hart will re- 
tire from active teaching at Harvard 
next September and become Professor 
Emeritus. Wide notice has been taken 
of this event throughout the country, 
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and his services as a teacher, writer, and 
publicist have been generally recog- 
nized. 


1881 
Rev. Jonn W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

Frank Booth Washburn died at Bos- 
ton, October 9, 1925. He was born in 
New York, June 17, 1858, the son of 
John Reauf and Delia Maria (Booth) 
Washburn. He was prepared for col- 
lege at the Cambridge High School. 
After graduation he entered the employ 
of a firm of commission merchants in 
Boston, engaged in the flour, grain and 
hay business. He remained with this 
firm until 1892. For the next two years 
he was the advertising manager of 
Vogue, living in New York. Returning 
to Boston in 1894, he entered the em- 
ploy of F. W. Gregory & Co., and later, 
in 1900, when this company was ab- 
sorbed by the Empire Palm Oil Com- 
pany, he was elected treasurer. In this 
position he remained for five years, at 
the end of which time he became asso- 
ciated with Samson Cordage Works, 
with which company he continued 
until the time of his death. In 1908, 
Washburn was married to Anna Agnes 
Sheehan, of Melrose. — Arthur Jacob 
Knowles, who died at Boston December 
3, 1925, was born at Lowell, January 3, 
1857, the son of Jacob Low and Sarah 
Demerritt (Johnson) Knowles. He 
entered College from the Boston Latin 
School. From the time of his gradua- 
tion throughout his life, Knowles was 
engaged in library work. For the first 
years he was connected with the Boston 
Atheneum and later with the Boston 
Public Library. In 1892 he became 
assistant librarian of the Social Law 
Library at the Court-House and later 
he was engaged in library work at the 
American Antiquarian Society in Wor- 
cester. Knowles made several interest- 
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ing European trips. Of the last of these, 
which was in 1910, he writes that he 
had called at all principal points on 
the Mediterranean, and at Cairo met 
Roosevelt on his return from the Nile 
country. During his later years 
Knowles suffered from a serious illness. 
He was never married. — Joseph El- 
wyn Maxfield, the son of Joseph Hill 
and Mary Doane (Eldredge) Maxfield, 
was born at Salem, April 3, 1860. He 
died at Washington, D.C., April 13, 
1926. He prepared for College at the 
Salem High School. Soon after gradu- 
ation he entered the United States Sig- 
nal Service, and in this service, until his 
retirement with the rank of Major in 
1905, he had many varied and interest- 
ing experiences. In the early eighties 
he served on the Gray Expedition to 
Point Barrow, and a little later, after 
service at Fort Myer, Virginia, was in 
charge of the Pacific Coast division. 
When the Signal Corps was reorganized 
in 1890, he was promoted to a first 
lieutenancy, and for four years was on 
duty at Fort Riley, Kansas. During 
these years, he made a short campaign 
against the Sioux, constructed field 
telegraph for troops on the Mexican 
border and was on duty during the 
Chicago railroad strikes. He was in 
charge during the Spanish War of the 
Balloon Detachment of the Signal 
Corps, being in 1898, as commissioned 
Major in the United States Volunteer 
Signal Corps before Santiago, in charge 
of the balloon work. When the war 
closed, he was commissioned Major in 
the regular army, and saw duty in the 
following years in the Philippines and 
in Alaska. In December, 1903, he was 
ordered to Manila, as Chief Signal 
Officer, Division of the Philippines. 
There he incurred disabilities which 
caused his retirement from the service 
two years later. He was married in 
1884 to Harriet Whitmore Mansfield, 
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who survives him, as do two sons, 
Joseph Pease, B.S., M.I.T. 1910, and 
Henry Tucker. — The Class observes 
this year its forty-fifth anniversary. 
Coolidge has invited the Class to lunch 
with him at Blynman Farm, Magnolia, 
on the Tuesday of Commencement 
Week. The Class dinner will be at 
the Union Club on Wednesday eve- 
ning, the night before Commencement 
Day. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnineuam, See. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

William Chalfant, Jr., died at his 
home in West Chester, Pa., April 1, 
1926, suffering from a serious illness 
during the last few months. He was 
born in the near-by town of Unionville, 
January 29, 1858, and was fitted for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
under the private tuition of Edward H. 
Strobel, ’°77. He was one of the best- 
known men in the Class, genial and 
popular with all, a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770, and the Hasty Pudding 
Club, as well as of the Glee Club and 
the Chapel Choir. He was best known, 
however, as an oarsman, rowing for all 
four years, the first two on the Class 
Crew and the last two as No. 7 on the 
University crew. After leaving Col- 
lege in 1882, he studied law for two 
years, then entered the office of his 
uncle, T. W. Marshall, a banker and 
dealer in investment securities in West 
Chester, with whom he became a part- 
ner in 1887 and whose business he has 
since carried on. He was a director of 
the First National Bank of West 
Chester and of some other financial 
enterprises, and was a trustee of the 
local State Normal School. He mar- 
ried, at Wallingford, Pa., April 26, 1898, 
Genevieve Royer Stackhouse, daughter 
of Powell Stackhouse. His wife died 
August 4, 1914. He had four children, 


Elizabeth D., wife of William T. Rich, 
Jr., of Newton; Jane, who was a 
student at Wellesley College; William, 
3d, a freshman at the University of 
Pennsylvania; and a younger son, 
James S. Chalfant always seemed the 
embodiment of health, and his genial 
good nature made him most welcome 
at the Class reunions, where his well- 
known song of “Carve dat possum” 
was always one of the events of a Class 
dinner. 


1883 
Freperick NIcHOLSs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Albert Henry Tuttle died at his 
home in Brookline, after an illness of 
two months, on March 1. The son of 
Joel White and Adelia Melissa (Palmer) 
Tuttle, he was born at South Boston, 
August 13, 1861, and prepared for cole 
lege at the Boston English High School 
and by a private tutor for one year. 
He entered the Lawrence Scientific 
School as a special student in Septem- 
ber, 1881, and was admitted to the 
fourth class in 1882, taking the Natural 
History Course. He received the degree 
of S.B. in 1883, but was not enrolled as 
of our Class until our Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. He took his degree of 
M.D. at the Harvard Medical School 
in 1886, and spent the next winter at 
the University of Vienna, taking an 
advanced course in medicine. Return- 
ing to America, he began practice at 
Cambridge and from 1889 to 1892 he 
was also instructor in Entomology at 
the Bussey Institution. In the latter 
year he took an office in Boston, and 
lectured on the Theory and Practice of 
Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Boston, and in 1893 he be- 
came surgeon to St. Omer’s Hospital. 
In the following year he relinquished 
his general practice and thenceforward 
devoted himself to the surgical side of 
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his profession. In 1895 he started a 
private hospital, the Charlesgate Hos- 
pital, on Charles River Road, Cam- 
bridge, which has met with marked 
success to the present time. He was a 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, the American Academy of 
Medicine, the Cambridge Medical Im- 
provement Society, the Boston Society 
of Natural History, and the American 
Ornithological Society. He was a 
frequent contributor to medical and 
surgical and to scientific publications. 
He was married, June 5, 1889, to Mar- 
garet Priscilla Davis, who survives him 
with a son, Albert Edward Tuttle, a 
graduate of Technology. Tuttle will 
be missed at our reunions, for in spite 
of his brief social contact with the Class, 
he welcomed all opportunities to meet 
with us at our dinners and mid-winter 
lunches, and displayed the friendliest 
interest and good will. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

F. S. Whitwell has been made a 
Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur by 
the Government of the French Republic 
in recognition of his work on behalf of 
France during the war and in recon- 
struction work since the war. — The 
address of T. S. Simonds is 18 Hamilton 
Terrace, New York City. — Karl Al- 
bert Bean died in San José, Cal., 
March 1, 1926. He was born in Lee, 
Maine, May 25, 1860, the son of Gus- 
tave Shepard and Lucia Ann (Haskell) 
Bean. He prepared for college at the 
Bangor, Maine, High School and Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy. He entered Har- 
vard with the Class of 1884 and re- 
mained until the end of the sophomore 
year. While in College he took a promi- 
nent position in baseball, acting as 
pitcher on the freshman baseball nine 
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and, in the sophomore year, on the 
University nine. He pitched in both 
of the games against Yale in 1882, the 
first of which was won by Harvard and 
the second was lost, although Yale was 
held to three hits. In 1883, when the 
Harvard nine was not allowed to play 
against professional teams or to have 
the services of a professional coach, 
Bean acted as coach of the pitchers. 
After leaving College he studied pharm- 
acy for two years, but on account of ill 
health remained at home in Thomas- 
ton, Maine. Having recovered his 
health, at the beginning of 1887 he 
entered the office of the S. S. Pierce 
Company in Boston, where he was in 
charge of the financial department in 
the Copley Square store of that Com- 
pany until 1910, when he retired per- 
manently. At that time he went to 
California to live in San José, where he 
remained until his death, although he 
returned frequently to pass the summer 
in camping in the Maine woods near his 
birthplace, the town of Lee. A great 
part of the time during the later years 
of his life after his retirement from 
business was passed out of doors, which 
was particularly congenial to him, be- 
cause he was a great lover of nature and 
had keen interest in applying and ex- 
tending an unusual store of know- 
ledge of birds and bird life. He was a 
member of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the Harvard Varsity Club, and 
the Harvard Clubs of Boston and of 
San Francisco. He was unmarried. A 
brother, Harry P. Bean, and two sisters, 
Lizabeth E. and Annie S. Bean, survive 
him. 


1885 
Henry M. Wittt1ams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 
James Jackson Storrow died at 
New York City on March 13th. He 
was the son of James Jackson Stor- 
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row and Anne Maria (Perry) Storrow; 
born in Boston January 19, 1864. Most 
of his life was spent in the old home at 
417 Beacon Street, to the ownership 
of which he succeeded after the death 
of his father. In later years he also had 
a summer place at Lincoln, and more 
recently still, another on Cape Cod. 
His grandfather, James Jackson, was a 
leading engineer of his time, who helped 
build the old Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, later becoming its superintendent. 
He built a dam, locks, and canals on the 
Merrimac River, which helped create 
the City of Lawrence, of which city he 
was elected the first mayor. Storrow’s 
father was for many years counsel of 
the Bell Telephone Company. Storrow 
prepared for Harvard College at the 
Noble School in Boston. He entered 
College in 1881 and took his degree in 
the regular course. In College his ath- 
letic activities were confined to rowing. 
He was captain of the freshman crew 
and for the three following years was a 
member of the Varsity Crew, being 
captain in his senior year. He rowed 
in two victories over Yale, in the second 
of which he was captain of the crew. 
Another of his hobbies was natural his- 
tory, in which he obtained an honorable 
mention. He belonged to the Hasty 
Pudding Club, the Institute of 1770, 
the A.D., the Alpha Delta Phi, and the 
Natural History Society. Some years 
after graduation he was made an hon- 
orary member of Phi Beta Kappa. At 
graduation he was Second Marshal and 
thereafter chairman of the Class Com- 
mittee and treasurer. He took the 
regular Law School course, receiving 
an LL.B. degree in 1888. His later 
Harvard activities and interests were 
many. They included membership in 
the Advisory Athletic Committee, 
Harvard representative in the five-year 
athletic agreement with Yale, trustee of 
the Harvard Union, director and vice- 


president of the Harvarp GRADUATES’ 
MaGazine, one of the founders of the 
Harvard Club of Boston, and service on 
various commi'tees to visit the College, 
especially those of Engineering and 
Education. He was an Overseer from 
1897 to 1909, and in the latter year one 
of the Overseers’ committee to notify 
President Lowell of his election as 
President. In 1910 he was Chief 
Marshal of the Alumni Association. 
Immediately after leaving the Law 
School he became a member of the firm 
of Fish, Richardson and Storrow, and 
continued to practice law for eleven 
years, actively engaged in patent cases 
and in large corporation matters. 
Among the clients whom he served was 
the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., of 
which firm he was to become a member, 
to represent family interests, when he 
forsook the law in 1900. His career 
from that time forward was a constant 
succession of public services freely ren- 
dered for his city, State, and the public, 
in addition to the arduous duties of the 
banking business of which he soon be- 
came the actual and later the titular 
head. He early interested himself in the 
problem of the Charles River embank- 
ment and dam. At the same time he 
was taking an active part in the public 
school problems of Boston, which re- 
sulted in his becoming a member of the 
School Board in 1902. In turn he was 
its president and chairman. During 
this period he advanced the “‘Storrow 
idea,” so-called, for the freer use out of 
school hours of school buildings for civic 
centres. He was also a staunch sup- 
porter of vacation schools. In 1909 he 
ran for mayor of Boston as an inde- 
pendent candidate against John F. 
Fitzgerald, but was defeated by a small 
margin in the largest vote polled in any 
city election up to that date. He later 
stood for the City Council, to which he 
was elected and of which he became the 
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president, with a four years’ term of 
service. During the World War his 
public activities began with service on 
the committee to raise money for am- 
bulances, to aid the French army before 
America had declared war. He was 
then appointed on a committee to in- 
vestigate conditions and was made by 
Governor McCall head of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of Safety and Fuel 
Commissioner. During the whole 
period of the war his time was devoted 
to the fulfilment of these duties to 
the exclusion of his private business. 
Without salary he worked unceasingly 
to keep the New England householders 
and factories supplied with fuel during 
the struggle. After the war he was again 
called to serve in a similar capacity. 
In 1923, Storrow headed the New 
England committee appointed by the 
six governors to investigate and report 
on the New England railroad transpor- 
tation problem. Its elaborate report 
was known as the “Storrow Report.” 
Another line of activity was that 
devoted to the creation of the pre- 
sent Boston Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he was the first president; later, 
in the erection of its great building, he 
was one of the trustees. And along the 
same line, the creation of a large City 
Club and the erection of their present 
clubhouse. Of this, too, he was presi- 
dent. He served also on countless com- 
mittees of a more or less temporary 
nature having to do with the current 
activities of a great city. Interested in 
boys, he was the creator and chief bene- 
factor of the West End House at 45 
Chambers Street, which was opened in 
1912. He also started the Newsboys’ 
Club, which existed for several years at 
177 Tremont Street. And he main- 
tained a summer home for newsboys in 
Maine. He helped many young men to 
gain an education, both with wise 
counsel and monetary assistance. In 


1917 he was appointed one of the 
trustees of the Franklin Institute, 
Boston, conceived by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. His work for arbitration was of a 
very ‘practical kind. He served on 
three boards which settled three dis- 
putes between the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company and its employees. 
He headed the committees for relief 
work in behalf of the sufferers of the 
San Francisco fire, the earthquake at 
Messina, Italy, and the sufferers of the 
Chelsea fire. He was from time to time 
a director or other officer of many cor- 
porations, among them the following: 
First National Bank, New England 
Trust Company, Old Colony Trust 
Company, Cambridge Trust Com- 
pany, American Exploration Company, 
United States Smelting, Refining, and 
Mining Company, Centennial-Eureka 
Mining Company, Electric Securities 
Corporation, Railway and Light Secur- 
ities Corporation, Dallas, Texas, Elec- 
tric Company, Electric Corporation of 
Houston, Texas, Electric Company of 
Savannah, Georgia, American Writing 
Paper Company, United Fruit Com- 
pany, United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, Boston Blacking Company, 
Columbia Rope Company, Revere 
Sugar Refining Company, O. A. Miller 
Treeing Machine Company, Tar Oiled 
Clothing Company, William Under- 
wood Company, Essex Company, Gen- 
eral Motors Company, Lafayette 
Motors Company, Nash Motors Com- 
pany, Western Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company, Quincy Market Cold 
Storage and Warehouse Company, 
New England Casualty Company, 
Massachusetts Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Industrial Develop- 
ment Company, British United Shoe 
Company. He was a member of the 
University, Union, Exchange, Harvard, 
and City Clubs and of the American 
Academy of Social and _ Political 
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Science. He was much interested in his 
farm at Lincoln and became an exhib- 
itor of apples and other products at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s 
shows. He was fond of hunting and in 
his earlier years of canoeing; in later 
years he had an auxiliary power yacht 
in which he made trips to Labrador and 
Canada with parties of friends. He was 
fond of his library, his favorite books 
dealing with history, geography, and 
natural history phenomena. For some 
years he took a great interest in the 
work of the Boy Scouts of America and 
was regional director until May, 1925, 
when he was elected president of the 
National Council. In 1925 at Com- 
mencement Harvard conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, the crowning satisfaction of his 
life’s work. He was married in 1891 to 
Helen Osborne, a sister of Thomas Mott 
Osborne, of Auburn, N.Y. There is 
one son, James Jackson Storrow, Jr., 
who married Miss Margaret Rotch in 
1916. There is one grandchild, James 
Jackson Storrow, 3d, born May 7, 
1917. The funeral took place at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, on Tuesday, March 
16th. It was attended by a congrega- 
tion which overflowed the church. 
Nutter, J. E. Thayer, and Boyden were 
among the honorary pallbearers. The 
Editor of the Macazine has arranged 
with Joseph Lee, ’83, to write an appre- 
ciation of Storrow’s life and work, as a 
leading article for the September num- 
ber. Although James Storrow’s will 
contains no public bequests, his wishes 
in this respect are known and will be 
carried out by the family. They are as 
follows: West End House, for a new 
building, $125,000; West End House, 
endowment, $200,000; Franklin Union, 
$100,000; Boston Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, $100,000; Massachusetts 
Girl Scouts, $100,000; Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 


$100,000; Memorial Hospital, New 
York City, $25,000; Boys’ Club of 
Boston, $10,000; total, $760,000. — 
The official estimate of the Storrow 
estate places it at $16,000,000 of per- 
sonal property and $250,000 real es- 
tate, although the definite appraisal 
and inventory have not yet been pre- 
pared. The greater part of his estate 
was left to be divided, two thirds to 
Mrs. Storrow and one third to his son 
in fee. His son, David H. Howie, his 
private secretary, and William H. Best 
were duly appointed executors. — 
Governor F. S. Billings, of Vermont, 
President of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs, was to have pre- 
sided on Graduates’ Day, May Ist, at 
the meetings in Cambridge, the pro- 
gram for which he had helped to organ- 
ize, but on account of illness had to 
give up at the last moment. — In dis- 
agreements arising out of the division 
of business and operation under cross 
licenses, the large companies interested 
in radio, known respectively as the tele- 
phone group and the Radio group, en- 
tered into an arbitration agreement, 
selecting R. W. Boyden as their ar- 
biter. — F. A. Delano was chairman of 
the committee appointed in 1924 by the 
National Conference on Estate and 
Inheritance Taxes, which Committee 
on Inheritance Taxes reported at the 
following conference in New Orleans in 
a printed report of over ninety pages 
supplemented by a bibliography on the 
subject. Delano is at present the head 
of a commission appointed by the 
League of Nations sent to Persia in 
March to make a study of opium 
production. The commission escaped 
without physical injury from a fire 
which destroyed the palace in Teheran 
in which they were living. — Judge 
C. C. King of the Brockton Court, pre- 
sided in March at the much-talked of 
trial of Anton Bimba, charged with 
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blasphemy and seditious speech. Judge 
King held the defendant not guilty of 
blasphemy, but guilty of seditious 
speech. —G. R. Nutter has had re- 
printed, for private distribution, his 
article on James J. Storrow, which ap- 
peared in the Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin. Nutter, as president of the Bar 
Association of the City of Boston, 
wrote, sending flowers to Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes at Washington, 
on his eighty-fifth birthday. 


1887 
HERBERT L. Cuark, See. 
$21 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Franklin Remington, chairman of 
the Board of the Foundation Company, 
has written a pamphlet entitled Mace- 
donia and the Foundation Company, 
descriptive of the work to be done by 
the Company, under a contract with 
the Greek Government, for the reclama- 
tion of the fertile lands of the Salonika 
Plains from the lakes and swamps which 
cover that part of Macedonia. This is 
said to be the largest contract that has 
ever been secured by an American firm 
for work in Europe. Roughly speaking, 
the work consists in training and regu- 
lating the Vardar River and the drain- 
ing of the lakes and swamps; and will 
result in reclaiming 180,000 acres of 
land now unusable, and in the protec- 
tion of 150,000 additional acres from 
flood destruction. The value of this 
work to Greece is almost incalculable. 
It is to Remington’s energy and skill 
that the great success of the Founda- 
tion Company is due. — H. G. Brengle, 
former president of the Philadelphia 
Trust Company, is to be the president 
of the new combination between the 
Fidelity Trust Company and the Phila- 
delphia Trust Company, to be known as 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany. The combination is the third 
largest trust company in Pennsylvania. 
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— G. H. Parker, one of the recipients 
of an award from the Milton legacy, 
has published a book entitled “ What 
Evolution Is.’’ This volume is inter- 
esting, stimulating, and lucid, as is to 
be expected when coming from his pen. 
— Other publications are: by G. P. 
Baker, “Plays of the 47 Workshop,” 
Fourth Series; by J. H. Robinson, 
“The Mind in the Making,” revised 
edition; by Walter Austin, “ William 
Austin, the Creator of Peter Rugg’’; 
by R. P. Bigelow, “Directions for 
the Dissection of the Cat.’ —G. P. 
Baker has received the distinction of 
being made a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters; and M. 
A. DeW. Howe has been made a 
“ Chevalier de L’Ordre dela Couronne,” 
for services to Belgium in connection 
with the restoration of the Library of 
the University of Louvain. — The 
Class is represented on the committees 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, by 
A. T. Perkins, on “Service to the Uni- 
versity’’; by M. A. DeW. Howe on the 
“Lionel de Jersey Harvard Scholar- 
ship’; and by H. L. Clark on the 
“Harvard Alumni Bulletin.’”’ Clark is 
also a member of the newly formed 
Harvard Fund Council. — Charles 
Stanford Elgutter died at Omaha, 
Neb., December 31, 1925, from injuries 
received in an automobile accident. — 
Dwight Whitney Bowles died Febru- 
ary 2, 1926, at Jacksonville, Fla., of 
hemorrhage of the brain, followed by 
paralysis. — Edward Everett Blodgett 
died suddenly while playing golf at 
Hot Springs, Va., April 4, 1926. Both 
Bowles and Blodgett lost sons killed 
in the War. — There is one member 
who is lost as far as the Secretary’s 
records are concerned. If any one can 
send the address of George M. Seeley 
to the Secretary, he will appreciate it. 
— This is a dry and formal report made 
from information gleaned from various 
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sources. It is probably not complete, 
and I ask all members of the Class to 
send me any information about them- 
selves or other members that they think 
will be of interest to our classmates. — 
I have said nothing about the very 
valuable work that F. S. Mead did for 
the University during the five years of 
his services as Comptroller, because it 
has been reported before. His savings 
for the University through his re- 
organization of the system of purchas- 
ing and management were very large, 
and it is a great satisfaction to us all 
that he, who had the courage and abil- 
ity to attack such a task and lay the 
foundation for future carrying on, is 
a classmate. — Hollis 7 has been re- 
served for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day. 


1888 
Henry S. Warpner, See. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

Forty-seven members of the Class 
were present at a Class dinner given by 
the Massachusetts members of the 
Tavern Club in Boston on February 12. 
C. F. Adams was toastmaster. Other 
speakers were Henry Pennypacker, 
S. L. Swarts, J. A. Bailey, B. W. 
Palmer, Vice-Governor Edmund Platt 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Judge 
Wilfrid Bolster, and the Class Secre- 
tary. S. L. Swarts sang in excellent 
voice, G. A. Hopkins told some of his 
amusing stories, and Dr. F. B. Lund 
read some verses he had composed for 
the occasion. By long-distance tele- 
phone from Chicago Judge G. A. Car- 
penter communicated with his as- 
sembled classmates. — Holworthy 1 
has been reserved for the use of the 
Class on Commencement, June 24. 
There will be a Class dinner at Dover, 
in the evening. —C. F. Adams has 
been retlected president of the Harvard 
Club of Boston. — C. F. Choate has 


been reappointed as a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
D.C. — In memory of the late Sheldon 
Emery of Cincinnati his mother has 
given the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College the sum of $100,000 
to found a professorship of Organic 
Chemistry. — W. W. Gale has been 
living at Palma de Mallorca, Spain, for 
several months. — F. D. Kalopothakes 
is Chief of the Press Service (“Le 
Directeur du Service de la Presse’’) of 
the Greek Government with the rank 
of “Director of the First Class.’’ His 
headquarters are at Athens. Under his 
management are the Greek press bu- 
reaus in London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, 
Berne, Washington, and other capitals. 
The function of these bureaus is to keep 
the foreign press and the public in- 
formed on Greek affairs and interests. 
He reports that Athens and the Pireus 
have now a population of over a million 
inhabitants as against only about 
250,000 five years ago. The enormous 
increase he attributes to the influx of 
refugees from Turkey and Russia. 
“In ten years’ time,” he predicts, 
“Athens will be the metropolis of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and the Pi- 
reus the chief port therein.’”’ — Com- 
memorative of the British evacuation 
of Boston, W. A. Leahy wrote a poem 
which has received favorable notice 
and publicity. Copies have been ob- 
tained for the Boston Public Library 
and its branches. — Dr. F. B. Lund 
has resigned from the surgical staff of 
the Boston City Hospital and has been 
appointed surgical chief at the Carney 
Hospital in Boston. As president of 
the Classical Club of Greater Boston he 
presided at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England, 
held in Cambridge on February 13. 
At the same meeting J. H. Sedgwick 
spoke on “ Why a Journalist Would Like 
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to Learn his Latin Again.”” — F. L. H. 
Noble published in the Boston Evening 
Transcript of February 27 an illus- 
trated article on the old_ buildings 
of Kennebunkport, Maine. — Henry 
Pennypacker delivered an address be- 
fore the Harvard Club of Boston on 
March 3 on the subject of “ Admission 
to Harvard College.’”’ He spoke on the 
same subject at the dinner of the As- 
sociation of Class Secretaries on 
April 29. — J. E. Reynolds, after many 
years of service, has retired as mayor of 
Meadville, Pa. He was first elected to 
that office in 1904. He is president of 
the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Meadville and president of the Craw- 
ford County Bankers’ Association. — 
J. A. Saxe has made a long visit to the 
Isle of Pines in the West Indies. — 
C. T. Sempers was a guest of honor in 
New York City on April 3 at a banquet 
of the Pi Alpha Epsilon, a society of 
Phillips Andover Academy. Of this 
society he was a charter member and 
one of the principal founders. — F. B. 
Williams, long eminent as an authority 
on city planning, has written a treatise 
on “The Regulation of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising by Law”’ which has been pub- 
lished as a bulletin by the Municipal 
Art Society of New York. — The Class 
Secretary attended the dinner of the As- 
sociation of Class Secretaries in Boston 
on April 29. — New addresses: C. E. 
Ingersoll, care W. B. Sather, 514 South 
40th Street, Tacoma, Washington; 
A. W. Rantoul, 17 Channing Street, 
Cambridge; F. J. Reynolds, 58 Lincoln 
Avenue, Atlantic Highlands, N.J.; 
J. H. Sedgwick, 72 Pinckney Street, 
Boston. — The Harvard University 
Catalogue for 1925-26 shows twenty- 
five sons of members of the Class en- 
rolled as students in Harvard College: 
four seniors, eight juniors, five sopho- 
mores, six freshmen, and two out-of- 
course students. The same issue shows 


C. F. Adams as Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity; G. W. Cram as Secretary of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and 
Secretary of the Faculty of the Engi- 
neering School; Henry Pennypacker as 
Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sion, member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and member of the Faculty of 
the Engineering School; C. A. Porter, 
M.D., as the John Homans Professor of 
Surgery; E. W. Taylor, M.D., as the 
James Jackson Putnam Professor of 
Neurology. — Wendell Phillips Elkins 
died at Andover, N.H., January 17, 
1926. He was born at Fairfield, Vt., 
September 16, 1862, the son of James 
Hervey and Eleanor Lucretia (Far- 
rand) Elkins. He entered Harvard 
College in the autumn of 1884 as a 
regular student registering from An- 
dover, N.H. Throughout his college 
course he roomed in 52 College House. 
For his standing in his freshman year 
he received a detur. In the list of those 
of the class who won similar awards his 
name comes twenty-third, following 
Chenoweth’s and preceding Gibson’s. 
He had a Bowditch Scholarship in the 
sophomore year, the Class of 1856 
Scholarship in the junior year, and a 
Shattuck Scholarship in the senior year. 
He was a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. He graduated A.B, summa 
cum laude, in June, 1888, with hon- 
orable mention in Philosophy and 
Political Economy, and was assigned 
an oration. After working for three 
years on his father’s farm at Andover 
and writing for the press, he returned 
to Cambridge in 1891 to enter the 
Divinity School. There he took the full 
course and received on graduation the 
degrees of S.T.B. and A.M. Having 
been ordained as a Unitarian clergy- 
man he had pastorates successively in 
Bath, N.H., and Peterboro, N.H. 
From 1899 to 1900 he spent a year in 
Manchester, N.H., studying theology 
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and officiating as lay reader in an 
Episcopal church. He then became a 
Congregational minister. Beginning in 
1901 he held pastorates of Congrega- 
tional churches at Wareham, Bath, 
N.H., and Northwood Centre, N.H. 
In 1913, on account of illness, he re- 
tired to Beech Hill, the old Andover 
farm. He married at Marion, June 6, 
1899, Ruth Dexter Conro. Of the three 
sons born to them Kimball C. Elkins of 
the Class of 1927 and Hervey B. Elkins 
of the Class of 1928 survive. Since 
graduation from College Wendell EI- 
kins had scarcely been seen by his class- 
mates. To the Class Secretary, under 
date of June 19, 1925, he wrote: “I have 
attended just one Class reunion, that 
of our tenth anniversary. Should like 
to see old Harvard again, and hope to 
go back sometime. Just at present I 
am quite closely confined by stern duty 
and by ill health.’”’ A local newspaper, 
reporting his death, observed that “his 
daily life and example furnished a more 
eloquent sermon than words could 
express.” 


y 1889 
CuHaRLes WarREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

Lucien Hugh Alexander died at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1926. 
Alexander was born at Philadelphia, 
December 25, 1866, son of John 
and Henrietta (Duncan) Alexander. 
He attended the Friends’ Central 
School, Pennsylvania Military Acad- 
emy, Rugby Academy, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He entered 
Harvard as a special student in 1887 
and left the Class of 1889 at the end of 
the junior year. He studied law at the 
University of Pennsylvania, receiving 
degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. He prac- 
ticed law all his life in Philadelphia, be- 
ing prominent in the establishment of 
the State Board of Law Examiners, and 


as chairman of the Committee of the 
American Bar Association on standard 
rules for admission to the bar and also 
as secretary of the committee to draft 
canons of professional ethics which 
were adopted by the Association in 
1908. He wrote several legal historical 
articles on James Wilson, Justice of the 
United States Surpeme Court, and re- 
presented the State of Pennsylvania at 
the disinterment of Wilson’s remains in 
North Carolina and their re-burial in 
Philadelphia. He was married to 
Mazie Just, at New York, May 31, 
1888, and had three children — John, 
born February 24, 1891; Helen Duncan, 
born August 11, 1892; and Sterling 
Campbell, born October 30, 1895. — 
A. Burr has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs to raise the fund for the 
War Memorial. —R. C. Cabot was 
the subject of an interesting article in 
Time, April 12, 1926. — R. E. Forbes’s 
daughter Ruth was married to George 
Lyman Paine, Jr., at Milton, March 
20, 1926. — G. H. Holliday has edited 
**Richardson’s Notes on Equity Plead- 
ing and Practice in Massachusetts.”’ — 
M. D. Hull is on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. — W. W. Magee is on the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives. — A. C. Potter has a 
six months’ leave of absence in Europe 
for the purpose of purchasing books for 
the College Library. — J. H. Proctor’s 
son, Thomas Emerson, was married to 
Margaret Oliver Flint, at Washington, 
D.C., April 10, 1926. — R. DeC. Ward 
has been appointed as one of the Ex- 
change Professors to the Western Col- 
lege for 1926-27. —C. Warren has 
written ‘‘ The New ‘Liberty’ under the 
Fourteenth Amendment,” in the Har- 
vard Law Review, February 1926; he 
delivered an address before the Har- 
vard Law School Alumni Association of 
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New York City, April 23, 1926; he is a 
member of the American Law Institute, 
which met in Washington, April 29 to 
May 1, 1926; he filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, April 21, 
1926, his report as special master in the 
case of New Mezico v. Texas, involving 
the boundary on the Rio Grande. — 
G. M. Weld’s house at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., was badly damaged by the earth- 
quake at that place, June 29, 1925. 
His son, Edric, was ordained on the 
morning of the earthquake. Weld was 
given a six months’ leave of absence 
from his church duties, during the past 
year. 


1890 
Freperick P. Casor, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

On Commencement Day, the Class 
will meet as usual at 19 Stoughton. — 
G. R. Payson, on May 18, 1926, read 
a paper before the Bostonian Society 
on “‘Long Wharf and the Old Water 
Front; History and Reminiscences,” 
and illustrated it with lantern slides. — 
Address of Arthur Lyman Greene, 2551 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
— Address of Howard Corning, Leh- 

man Hall, Cambridge. 


1891 
A. J. Garceau, See. 
40 Broad St., Boston 

Andrew Oliver, A.M. ’95, is the 
author of “The Lure of Panama,” 
“Along the Spanish Main,” and other 
monographs on travel and adventure. 
— W. K. Flint has a grandson, John 
Gardiner Flint, Jr., who was born on 
March 21. The engagement of his 
daughter Miss Frances G. Flint (Smith, 
21), to Rev. Laurence F. Piper, has 
been announced. — R. S. Hale, A.M. 
°92, of Boston, has been elected 
chairman of the regional camp com- 
mittee of the New England Regional 
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Boy Scout Council. — Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Rogers gave a song and orig- 
inal monologue recital at the Town 
Hall Club, 123 West 43d Street, 
New York City, on the evening of 
February 11. Rogers gave a song 
recital at the Harvard Club of New 
York City on Sunday, February 
14. He sang for the Order of the 
Cincinnati in Philadelphia, on Feb- 
ruary 22.— Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, 
S.T.D. (hon.) ’25, Bishop of Hankow, 
China, has returned to China from the 
United States. His address is 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai.—H. S. Mac- 
Pherson, LL.B. ’93, who was for a few 
months an assistant U.S. District At- 
torney at Boston, has resigned that 
post and resumed the private practice 
of law. — Rev. H. B. Washburn, Dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, will go abroad after Christ- 
mas and will remain until next Sep- 
tember. His temporary address is 
44 Elm Street, Worcester. — Charles 
Haddon Mcintyre, LL.B. ’94, A.B. 
(Acadia, N.S.) ’89, LL.D. (ibid.) ’24, 
died at Newtonville, February 25, 1926. 
He was born at Springfield, New Bruns- 
wick, Can., February 24, 1870, the son 
of Alexander and Julia Ann (Smith) 
McIntyre. He prepared in the public 
schools of New Brunswick and at 
Acadia College. He entered Harvard 
College in the fall of 1889. He had 
practiced law in Boston, mainly in con- 
nection with litigation over wills and 
the settlement of estates, ever since his 
graduation from the Law School. His 
home was in Newtonville. He was one 
of the founders of the Canadian Club of 
Boston, and was for several years its 
president and also vice-president of the 
Victorian Club. During the War he 
was treasurer of the British Imperial 
Relief Fund of New England, which 
was raised to relieve the dependents 
of British soldiers. His publications 
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were: “ Reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada”; “Future of 
Canada’”’; “Anglo-American Arbitra- 
tion’; “Celebration of 100 Years of 
Peace’; and many articles bearing on 
American and British affairs. He had 
been in failing health for some time. 
In 1898 he married Miss Martha A. 
Alden, of Boston, who survives, as do 
two sons, Alden H. McIntyre, ’21, and 
Malcolm A. McIntyre, a freshman at 
Yale College. — The address of Ken- 
neth McKenzie, Professor of Italian at 
Princeton University, is 245 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N.J. — Miss Ethel Vir- 
ginia Powers, daughter of J. O. Powers, 
was married, January 5, 1926, to Pen- 
dleton Edgar. — The address of Rev. 
J. W. Roberts is 5 Hobart St., Utica, 
N.Y. — Rt. Rev. C. L. Slattery, S.T.D. 
(hon.) ’23, Bishop Coadjutor of Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected president of 
the Boston Association for the Work of 
Mercy. — F. G. Caffey is a candidate 
for Overseer of Harvard College. — 
Many friends who still think and speak 
of Jacob Wendell, Jr., met in New York 
April 13 at the Harvard Club to cele- 
brate his birthday. — H. H. Harris was 
elected vice-president of the Lowell 
Harvard Club at its 26th annual dinner 
April 6, at the Yorick Club. 


1892 


ALLEN R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover 

On Commencement Day the usual 
room, Hollis 24, will be open to the 
Class. Light refreshments will be 
served at noon. — Changes of address: 
Arthur H. Jameson, Deemer Steel Cast- 
ing Company, New Castle, Del.; home 
address: 1110 Shallcross Ave., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Edward S. Townsend, “The 
Anchorage,’”” Darien, Conn. — The 
trustees of St. George’s School, New- 
port, R.I., announce with great regret 
the resignation of S. P. Cabot, as head 
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master, to take effect at the end of the 
present school year. At this time he 
will have completed twenty-five years 
of service, fifteen at the head of the 
modern languages department and ten 
as head master. — W. T. Brewster has a 
sabbatical year, which he is spending 
traveling with Mrs. Brewster in parts of 
Europe and northern Africa. — The 
council of the League of Nations has 
appointed Arthur Woods as an expert 
attached to the League’s permanent ad- 
visory commission on opium. — Ralph 
Waldo Gifford, who died December 2, 
1925, was born at West Dedham, Oc- 
tober 15, 1867. His parents were Elisha 
and Louise Jane (Knapp) Gifford. He 
prepared for college at the Cambridge 
Latin school, entered Harvard in 1888, 
and graduated with the Class of 1892. 
During the first year after graduation 
he taught Greek and history at the 
Haverford College Grammar School; 
during the next three years he was a 
teacher of modern languages in the 
Prospect Hill School, Greenfield; then 
for two years he was principal of How- 
ard Seminary, at West Bridgewater. 
In 1898 he entered the Harvard Law 
School, from which he graduated in 
1901. The remainder of his life was de- 
voted to law, in which he had a dis- 
tinguished career. From 1901 until 
1907 he practiced in New York City. 
In July, 1906, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Law in Fordham University, 
where he continued until 1912. From 
1912 to 1915 he conducted lectures at 
Yale University, where he was Lines 
Professor of Law. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Law at Columbia 
University, but at the request of the 
Yale Corporation he continued to serve 
at Yale for one more year, in addition to 
doing his work at Columbia. He con- 
tinued as professor at Columbia to the 
time of his death. The remarkable 
tributes published at the time of his 
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death attest the love and respect in 
which he was widely held. The New 
York Law Journal said (December 4, 
1925): “Gifford represented New 
England culture and refinement at its 
very best. Thoroughly versed in the 
common law, yet of broad and liberal 
sympathies, it is not too much to say 
that he played a foremost part in the 
early development of the Fordham Law 
School. While the late Paul Fuller was 
the dean, Gifford was the pro-dean and 
was actively in charge of the develop- 
ment and growth of the school. In 
recognition of his services the honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him by Fordham in the year 1912. In 
his subsequent teaching, both at Yale 
and Columbia, Gifford left a deep im- 
pression upon his students. He was re- 
garded as an authority on the law of 
evidence. Over and beyond, however, 
his gifts as a teacher and lawyer, was his 
remarkable faculty of earning the good 
will, esteem, and honor of all his 
students. Nobody can successfully fool 
law students. Therefore, when his 
students unite in stating that Gifford 
was not only a great teacher, but a great 
man, nothing further can be said.”’ On 
June 30, 1892, he married Sarah Lowell 
Parsons at Greenfield. Mrs. Gifford 
survives him, with three sons, a daugh- 
ter, and six grandchildren. Of the sons, 
James Parsons Gifford, the oldest, 
graduated from Harvard in 1914; Al- 
exander Gifford was a member of Har- 
vard 1917; and Charles Cummings 
Gifford is at present a student in the 
Harvard Engineering school. — Rich- 
ard Tuttle Loring died at Newtonville, 
March 8, 1926. He was born at Wal- 
pole, September 23, 1868, the son of 
William Henry and Sarah Ellen (Flagg) 
Loring. He prepared for college at the 
Roxbury Latin school. He graduated 
from Harvard with the Class of 1892. 
After graduation he spent considerable 


time in Europe, particularly in Berlin, 
where he studied music and art, as well 
as the German language. On his return 
to Boston he entered the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Cambridge, 
from which he graduated with the 
degree of B.D. in 1899. From that time 
until the date of his death he was rector 
of Saint John’s Church, Newtonville, 
the only rector the parish ever had. 
About fifteen years ago he was made 
chaplain of the woman’s reformatory at 
Sherborn. A year ago he resigned this 
office and at the same time gave up his 
ministry in a German mission in East 
Cambridge over which he had presided 
for twenty years and before which he 
had been used to preach twice a month 
in German. He had a summer home at 
Duxbury and was secretary to the 
board of trustees of the free library of 
that town. In 1916 he attended the 
officers’ training camp at Plattsburg 
and when this country entered the war 
he served in the ranks as a member of 
Company A, 11th Regiment, of the 
Massachusetts State Guard. At his 
funeral, which was conducted by Bishop 
Lawrence and Bishop Slattery, Bishop 
Lawrence delivered a remarkable ad- 
dress of appreciation. In 1898 Loring 
married Mary Amory Leland, who, 
with three sons, survives him. Of these 
Richard T. Loring, Jr., graduated from 
Harvard in 1925; Oliver Leland Loring 
is a member of the present senior class 
at Harvard; and John Caleb Gould 
Loring is at the Country Day School. 
As is well known to our classmates, 
Dr. Robert Gardner Loring is a twin 
brother. — Professor G. P. Costigan of 
the School of Jurisprudence of the Uni- 
versity of California has been ap- 
pointed to the Heller professorship of 
law in that institution. 
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1893 
SAMUEL F. BatcHELpER, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston 

Two very successful informal din- 
ners, attended by about a score of men, 
have been held at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, on March 8 and April 26, 1926, 
under the auspices of the “New England 
Association of ’93.” It is planned to 
continue this series next winter. — 
Converse was presented with the Bis- 
pham Medal on January 19, 1926, at 
Jordan Hall, Boston. The presentation 
was made on behalf of the American 
Opera Society of Chicago in recognition 
of his opera The Pipe of Desire, the first 
American opera ever given at the New 
York Metropolitan Opera House. — 
G. C. Cook’s collected poems have 
been published posthumously under 
the title of “Greek Coins.” The vol- 
ume also contains three biographical 
sketches of the author — “A peculiar 
personality who was actually an an- 
tique Greek born out of his time. 
Cook belonged in the age of Pericles, 
and it was his consciousness of this that 
took him back to Greece during the last 
years of his life. He is buried in the 
churchyard of old Delphi, and above 
his grave the Greek Government has 
raised one of the great stones from the 
fallen temple of Apollo.’’ — Currier has 
returned from an extended trip abroad, 
and is living at 16 Brewster Terrace, 
Brookline. — At the request of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Gade has written a bro- 
chure, privately printed, on “Some 
Reminiscences of Theodore Roosevelt.” 
He is now in Europe on a year’s leave 
of absence from Rio de Janeiro. — 
Roberts sends notice of the birth of a 
daughter, Daria Alice Niles. His ad- 
dress is Villa du Lys, Billére, Pau, 
France. — E. D. Shaw has returned to 
Boston as publisher of the Boston 
American and Boston Advertiser. For 
the past eight years he has been con- 


nected with the Hearst organization. 
Address 15 Brimmer Street, Boston. — 
W. P. Smith reports: “Have resigned 
at last from the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
am engaged in private business, small 
company manufacturing and marketing 
chemical products.” Address, 5906 
Burwood Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. — 
E. S. Townsend has removed from 
Boston to “The Anchorage,” Darien, 
Conn. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, See. 
107 Lakeview Avenue, Cambridge 

The Class will hold its Commence- 
ment Dinner as usual in late years on 
the estate of S. M. Williams, Wellesley, 
the night before Commencement. De- 
tails will be sent to all members of the 
Class in the Secretary’s announcement. 
The Class room for Commencement 
Day is as usual Stoughton 23, where a 
light lunch will be served. — An in- 
formal dinner of the Class, attended by 
twenty-five members, was held at the 
Harvard Club on April 27th. Kirsopp 
Lake gave a most interesting account 
of his visit last summer to Mount Athos 
and the Island of Patmos. He showed 
a large number of excellent lantern 
slides. The photographs of manu- 
scripts that he accumulated in various 
monasteries will form the basis of 
highly important studies in paleo- 
graphy, Biblical criticism, and church 
history. — Hugh Corby Fox died in 
New York City on March 9, 1926, after 
bravely enduring cancer trouble for 
some years. He had been in the hard- 
ware and machinery business ever since 
his graduation, first in St. Louis, which 
was his home town, and later in New 
York City. He is survived by his wife, 
who was Miss Anna L. Lavelle, and a 
son, H. C. Fox, Jr., a member of the 
Sophomore Class at Harvard. Fox was 
one of the best known and most enthu- 
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siastic members of the Class. — J. D. 
M. Ford, who has been acting head of 
the American University Union in 
Paris, has recently traveled in Spain, 
where he was given a complimentary 
dinner in March by the Centro de 
Estudios Historicos. A number of the 
most eminent scholars of Spain were 
present on this occasion. —G. S. 
Whiteside is supervisor in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Surgery in the Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Company, 159 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. He writes that 
his work is interesting both surgically 
and sociologically. —E. A. Knudsen 
has been reélected supervisor for the 
District of Waimea, County of Kauai, 
Hawaii, for a two-year term. — G. T. 
Weitzel is chairman of the District of 
Columbia Committee of the American 
Law Institute. — A. E. Bailey, of the 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service, has gone 
abroad for an extended tour, during 
which he will serve as official lecturer 
for several parties in Europe and the 
Near East. — H. R. Linville, president 
of the Teachers’ Union of New York 
City, has been appointed a member of 
the committee on education of the 
American Federation of Labor. — A. 
French read a paper on “ New Light on 
the Beginnings of the Revolution”’ at a 
meeting of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association held at Brown 
University on April 20th. —E. K. 
Rand is president and fellow of the re- 
cently instituted Medieval Academy of 
America. The first meeting was held in 
Boston on April 24th. The purposes of 
the Academy as stated in the by-laws 
are “to conduct, encourage, promote 
and support research, publication and 
instruction in Medizval records, liter- 
ature, languages, arts, archeology, 
history, philosophy, science, life and all 
other aspects of Medieval civilization 
by publications, by research and by 
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such other means as may be desirable, 
and to hold property for such purpose.” 
— Addresses: Edmund Curley Cooke, 
Hanover, N.H.; Herbert Conrad Lakin, 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City; Lindsley Loring, Westwood, 
Mass.; Frederic Charles Moulton, 
4323 Whitman Avenue, Seattle, Wash.; 
Martin Mower, 18 Ash Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Rev. George Frederic 
Rouillard, 35 Adams Avenue, Water- 
town, Mass.; Rev. William Torrence 
Stuchell, 126 Claremont Avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N.J.—G. C. Lee has been 
elected a director of the First National 
Bank of Boston to succeed the late 
J. J. Storrow, °85.—G. S. Miller, 
mammalogist of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, has gone to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico on a collecting expedition for the 
U.S. National Museum. 


1895 
Freperic H. Nasu, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

The Secretary is always grateful to 
those classmates who voluntarily send 
in items which they think may be of 
interest. — Rolfe Floyd has recently 
completed a book on kidney disease 
which has been published by J. T. 
Dougherty, New York City. Dr. 
Floyd’s address is 114 East 54th Street, 
New York City. — E. J. Holmes sailed 
on the Homeric with Mrs. Holmes 
March 10th for several months abroad. 
— H. F. Jenkins has been elected secre- 
tary of Little, Brown & Co., book pub- 
lishers, Boston. He has been with that 
company since 1901 and has been head 
of its trade publishing department. — 
P. H. Lombard has been elected treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Society 
of Mayflower Descendants. —F. E. 
Lowell has had an exhibition of water- 
colors at Copley Gallery, 103 Newbury 
Street, Boston. —G. T. Moore has 
returned from a trip to Central Amer- 
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ica, having visited Cuba, Jamaica, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Panama. 
He is director of the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden and has secured a number of 
additions to the garden’s collections of 
tropical plants. — W. S. Patten has be- 
come a member of the insurance firm of 
Robert A. Boit & Co., 40 Kilby Street, 
Boston. — The London Mercury of 
February, 1926, has an article by J. C. 
Squire upon the work of E. A. Robin- 
son. He calls Robinson ‘‘one of the 
best writers ever born in America.” — 
Ellerton James died of pneumonia at 
his home in Milton, February 14, 1926. 
He was the son of George Abbot James 
and Elizabeth Cabot (Lodge) James. 
He was born at Nahant, June 28, 1872, 
and his life was passed at Nahant, 
Boston, and Milton. He entered Har- 
vard in 1891 and took the degree of 
A.B. in 1895 and LL.B. in 1898. Soon 
after graduating from the Law School 
he married Miss Olivia B. Tappan and 
settled in Milton, passing his summers 
at Nahant and engaging in the practice 
of law in Boston, where for twenty-five 
years he had shared offices with his 
classmate Phillips. Such is the brief 
outline of the facts of James’s life. 
Possessed of ample means and an es- 
tablished social position, he was under 
no necessity to work for his own ad- 
vancement and many men would have 
settled down to a life of ease and idle- 
ness, but James always regarded his 
wealth and education as a trust to be 
used for the benefit of others and for 
twenty-five years after leaving the Law 
School he was a tireless worker for the 
public welfare in the charities of Bos- 
ton and in the political life of Nahant. 
When in 1906 the State decided to open 
a new institution for the feeble-minded, 
Governor Guild appointed James one of 
the original trustees and for twenty 
years he actively devoted himself to its 
welfare. In the original choice of a site, 


the building of the institution, the selec- 
tion of officers, and the development of 
the Wrentham State School into a great 
institution with nearly fifteen hundred 
inmates, he had a large part. He took 
a very keen interest in cases of sup- 
posed injustice and devoted an enor- 
mous amount of his time and energy 
in investigating and righting them. 
Public problems of all sorts interested 
him and he often contributed to the 
discussion in trenchant letters to the 
Boston papers. His interest in and love 
for Harvard was great. As in politics, 
when he felt the College was adopting 
a policy he did not approve, he fear- 
lessly criticized it, but as soon as the 
matter was settled, whether in accor- 
dance with his view or not, he was al- 
ways ready to help again. During the 
war he served as assistant to Major 
Roger Wolcott in charge of the draft in 
Massachusetts and had the unpopular 
duty of looking up delinquents. To the 
town of Nahant, where he was born and 
where he passed his summers and had 
his legal residence, he devoted much 
time. He had served on all sorts of 
committees there, to build public 
buildings, examine town finances, and 
so forth, and did the work which was 
once expected of all good citizens, but 
which is rarely done nowadays by men 
in his position. His great avocation 
was outdoor life and physical exercise. 
He and his wife had traveledextensively, 
not only on beaten paths, but in out-of- 
the-way places in Africa and on long 
hunting trips in remote parts of Can- 
ada. He was an enthusiastic sports- 
man and next to his public work en- 
joyed being in the woods. He owned a 
large tract of woodland near Milton 
and enjoyed nothing so much as driving 
over there and working in the woods 
when he had a spare afternoon. Few 
men of his age and class had preserved 
the ability to take physical exercise 
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that he had. He was an able bowler 
and an adept with rifle, paddle, axe, or 
canoe up to the very time of his death. 
Of his home life it would be an intru- 
sion to speak, but it was singularly 
happy and delightful as those of his 
friends know who were fortunate 
enough to enjoy a visit at his beautiful 
home in Milton. S. W. P. — Walter 
Kirkpatrick Brice, son of the late Sena- 
tor Calvin Stewart Brice and Catherine 
Meiley Brice, died at his home, 
118 East 54th Street, New York 
City, March 13, 1926, at the age 
of 51 years and 7 months, after a long 
and painful illness, which toward the 
last had confined him to his bed. 
He was born in Lima, Ohio, to which 
place his remains were taken for burial. 
He graduated from St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro, and upon taking his 
A.B. degree from Harvard, cum 
laude, with the Class of ’95, he re- 
turned to teach at St. Mark’s, where 
he was a master for two years. He 
was later actively interested in the 
Department of Music at Harvard, 
and in 1910 took the degree of LL.B. 
from the New York Law _ School 
and was admitted to the New York 
bar. When the Spanish-American 
War broke out he was making a trip 
round the world, and had reached 
the Philippine Islands, where he 
enlisted in the U.S. Volunteer Engin- 
eers as first lieutenant, 3d Regi- 
ment, and acted as aide to General 
Anderson. He later traveled very 
extensively in the East and in Europe, 
visiting the greater part of the civilized 
world, and studying conditions from 
the sociological standpoint. The broad 
outlook thus gained was of use to him 
in the philanthropic work to which 
he later devoted much of his time 
and fortune and which interested him 
keenly up to the time of his death. 
After his return to New York, Brice 
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spent some time in the Morton Trust 
Company to get a first-hand knowledge 
of banking and finance, in preparation 
for his later management of the family 
interests in gas and electric properties 
in Ohio. During the War Brice was 
chairman of the committee on army 
and navy camp music and did a great 
deal toward supplying music here and 
abroad. He also sponsored the com- 
munity chorus movement in New 
York and elsewhere. He believed in 
fostering musical talent wherever he 
found it, and many a struggling artist 
was helped by him. He was a member 
of many clubs and societies including 
the University, Harvard, Players, 
Racquet and Tennis, Coffee House, 
Spee and Dinner Clubs, University 
Settlement, Richmond Hill House, 
Local School Board, Public Education 
Association, Union Club of New York, 
Tavern Club of Boston, Automobile 
Club of America, India House of 
New York, City Club of New York. 
John Francis Brice, Harvard ’99, and 
Miss Helen O. Brice, are the brother 
and sister surviving, Brice never 
married. When his father, who was 
a man of extensive financial interests, 
sent a surveying expedition to the 
interior of China in connection with 
the American China Development 
Company, under the leadership of 
Colonel William Barclay Parsons, 
Brice joined the party and was of great 
assistance in laying out the railroads, 
the first to be built in Southern China. 
A Boston friend who met him in 
China at that time writes of him 
as follows: “‘The recently proposed 
construction of a road-bed from Can- 
ton to Hankow was meeting more or 
less adverse criticism, the Occiden- 
tals finding opposition both from the 
owners of land traversed and from the 
Oriental attitude of mind. Brice was 
making marked progress against these 
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and when I asked my interpreter for 
an explanation he replied, ‘The people 
in the back country say Mr. Brice is 
a God, he is so big, so fair and blond 
and so strong.’ Indeed he did so im- 
press even Americans and I still recall 
vividly what a fine-looking man he 
was at that time.” A classmate, 
Edward Forbes, writes of him as 
follows: “‘I liked and admired Pat 
Brice in college, and remember with 
gratitude certain kind and friendly 
things which he did. I do not doubt 
that many of his classmates remember 
a speech that he made at one of the 
early Class reunions, probably the 
decennial. When the dinner was well 
advanced, in a scene of noise, disorder, 
and conviviality, he stood up and made 
a ringing speech which silenced every 
one, and held the attention of all. 
His theme was the dignity of such an 
occasion, when a group of friends, 
after a long separation, meet together 
for a day or two, and how we ought to 
prize the opportunity to renew old 
friendships.” ‘“‘Pat” Brice, as he was 
familiarly and affectionately called, 
not only by his classmates, but by his 
whole Harvard generation, was a 
man of exceptional ability. He learned 
easily, and readily mastered any sub- 
ject to which he set his mind. He was 
capable of intense and sustained men- 
tal effort. His sense of humor was 
keen and dry, as those who were 
associated with him in the editorship 
of the Lampoon can testify. His 
interest in his fellow men, always 
apparent, increased and _ mellowed 
with age. The writer recalls after 
thirty-five years his bright, pleasant 
smile and kindly, sympathetic, and 
hearty greetings to all callers at his 
room in Beck Hall. He was demo- 
cratic, modest and friendly. Through- 
out his life he was truly the philan- 
thropist. It was with deep regret 


that a few of his classmates who 
chanced to meet at the Harvard Club 
of New York early last March learned 
that he was dying. He was, however, 
able to see and talk with some of them, 
and, through his secretary, he cor- 
responded with them up to within a 
few hours of his death. This renewal 
of old friendships gave intense satis- 
faction to them and to him. One of his 
last conversations was of Harvard and 
the policies of those at present con- 
trolling her destinies. It was a pleasure 
to assure him that with our Alma Mater 
everything was going all right. A. J. 


1896 
J.J. Hayes, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

L. A. Ames, Professor of English lit- 
erature at Clark University, Worcester, 
recently returned to that institution 
after a year’s leave of absence spent 
abroad. — Rogers Dow has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Election Com- 
mittee of the Republican Club of Mas- 
sachusetts. — Profersor E. L. Thorn- 
dike, director of the Division of Psy- 
chology of the Institute of Educational 
Research, to the staff of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, passed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ap- 
pointment on February 19. A _ por- 
trait of him is to be presented to Teach- 
ers College, a gift from the alumni and 
friends. About 250 of his colleagues, 
former students, and friends were 
present. He was presented with a vol- 
ume containing appreciation of his 
work and also with a silver loving-cup. 
— Haven Emerson, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, addressed the Connecticut Pub- 
lic Health Association at Bridgeport, 
February 11, on the Preventable Dis- 
eases of Adult Life. — A. S. Ingalls has 
been appointed assistant vice-president 
of the New York Central Railroad 
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Company and the Ottawa and New 
York Railway Company. — R. P. Bass 
is a member of the New Hampshire 
Council of the New England Confer- 
ence. He is also a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for U.S. Senator 
from New Hampshire. — The plans for 
the thirtieth reunion have been made. 
Notices in detail of the celebration will 
be received by various members of the 
Class before they receive this issue of 
the Grapuates’ Magazine. — Daniel 
Bertsch Wentz died at Wyncote, Pa., 
February 8, 1926. His death was 
caused by heart failure, and although 
he had been suffering from a bad cough 
for several weeks, the end came sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. He was born 
at Jeddo, Pa., September 14, 1872, the 
son of John Shriver and Mary Douglass 
(Leisenring) Wentz. He prepared for 
college at Phillips Academy, Andover. 
After graduation he spent eight years in 
the coal fields of Virginia, where his 
father controlled and directed large 
mining enterprises. He moved to 
Philadelphia in 1903 and made his 
home there up to the time of his death. 
He actively assisted his father in the 
direction of the large mining enter- 
prises controlled by the Wentz family 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, and Kentucky, and later 
became the active head of these enter- 
prises. Prior to the entrance of the 
United States into the World War he 
was very active as a member of the 
Peabody Coal Commission appointed 
by President Wilson and, subsequently, 
General Goethals placed him in charge 
of supplying coal for the army and, 
later, of supplying forage and fuel (in- 
cluding oil) for the army. The magni- 
tude of this job becomes at once evi- 
dent when we realize it included the 
supplying of fuel to munition plants. 
He discharged the duties of these posi- 
tions most satisfactorily until June, 


1918, when he was sent to France with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel and 
placed in charge of the distribution of 
coal for the American Expeditionary 
Force. He showed his usual ability and 
energy in performing the duties of this 
office until the declaration of peace and 
was promoted to the rank of colonel. 
Congress awarded himthe Distinguished 
Service Medal and France made him a 
member of the Legion of Honor. After 
the termination of the War he resumed 
the duties of active head of the Wentz 
properties and was elected president 
of the National Coal Association. He 
was always a keen sportsman and was 
particularly interested in shooting, 
fishing, and fox-hunting, and he loved 
as few men do to entertain his friends. 
He played with the same energy and 
intensity as he worked. During his 
later years he took numerous trips to 
the Province of Quebec after salmon 
and moose and went to India on a suc- 
cessful tiger-hunting expedition. He 
planned to go to Africa with Carl Ack- 
ley as a member of the Eastman Ex- 
pedition, which started shortly after 
his death. On September 5, 1897, he 
was married to Miss Louise Finlay at 
St. Louis, Mo., and he is survived by 
his widow and two children, Daniel B., 
Jr., born June 10, 1903, and Mary 
Douglass, born November 13, 1910. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scatre, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 
W. P. Arndt, of New York City, is 
secretary of a commission appointed to 
study and report to the New York 
State Legislature on a proposed re- 
organization and simplification of the 
administrative government of the 
State. —S. W. Sleeper has been re- 
elected treasurer of the Eastern Yacht 
Club. — Karl De Laittre has been 
reélected president of the Minneapolis 
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Civic and Commerce Association. — 
C. S. Thomas, who is a lecturer at the 
Graduate School of Education, is con- 
ducting at the Mawson Editorial 
School, Boston, a correspondence course 
on “Professional Training in Literary 
Criticism, Book Reviewing, and Cre- 
ative Writing.” — E. E. Whiting, of 
the Boston Herald, has been elected 
“managing editor’ of the Newspaper 
Club of Boston. — G. B. Weston, As- 
sistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Harvard, has been elected a 
consulting editor of Italica, the quar- 
terly publication of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Italian. — 
David Cheever, Associate Professor of 
Surgery in the Harvard Medical School, 
has been given a sabbatical leave of 
absence for the second half of the pre- 
sent academic year. He will devote this 
time to rest and travel, going first to 
California. — The address of E. G. 
Barnard is now East 152d Street and 
East River, New York City. — W. W. 
Bell is living at 1023 Magnolia Street, 
Oakland, Cal. — Rev. W. E. Dowty 
has moved to Central Falls, R.I. — 
J.S. Francis is at present living at 8002 
Winston Road, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia. The address of L. K. Smith is 
222 South Sixth Street, Livingston, 
Mont. — Cyrus Peter Miller Rumford 
died at his home in Wilmington, Del., 
January 31, 1926, after a brief illness 
with pneumonia. He had been out of 
health for some time and had not been 
actively engaged in business since 1920. 
His friends in college will remember him 
as a cheerful, companionable, generous- 
hearted person, especially talented in 
music, a respectable if not remarkable 
scholar. He was prominent in the 
Pierian Sodality, and the leader of an 
orchestra for the giving of chamber con- 
certs. In 1904 he married Miss Belle 
Pickering Johnston of Manchester, 
N.H., who, with two children, Genevra 


Caroline and Henry Peterson, 2d, sur- 
vives him. Every one who knew Rum- 
ford was fond of him; and he will be 
much missed. J. E. G.— George 
Benson, son of Emery King Benson and 
Ruth Ellen Benson, was born in Salem, 
June 5, 1874; he died at Shelton, Wash., 
March 20, 1926. He attended Browne 
and Nichols School and Saint Mark’s 
School, where he played on both the 
football and the baseball teams, and 
entered Harvard with the Class of 1897. 
After spending several months in busi- 
ness in Japan, Benson returned to the 
Pacific Coast and engaged in civil and 
consulting engineering in Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, and the Pacific Northwest. 
He settled in Olympia, Washington, 
where, in addition to his own business, 
he was employed in different state de- 
partments, and was finally made city 
engineer. During the War he served as 
chief engineer in connection with the 
Spruce Division for airplanes. On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1910, he was married to Miss 
Lillian Shaw, who died in January, 
1926. George Benson’s friendships 
among his classmates, no less than 
those formed later, bear eloquent testi- 
mony to an intensely attractive per- 
sonality, an unusually keen sense of 
humor, and an optimistic and affec- 
tionate nature. In one of his class re- 
ports he says that he was the “some- 
what bald” catcher on a Pacific Coast 
Harvard team which played a similar 
Yale aggregation regularly, “and gen- 
erally licked them.” — Robert Charles 
Davis, Law ’97-00, A.M. ’00, died at 
Providence, R.I., February 18, 1926. 
After leaving the Law School, he took 
up practice as a member of the firm of 
Jackson, Slade & Borden, in Fall River. 
He soon became interested in business 
matters, and in 1907 he abandoned the 
practice of law and devoted his time to 
his own affairs and to estates which 
had been placed in his hands. During 
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the War, Davis was chairman of the 
Fall River Public Safety Committee, 
chief of Volunteer Division of the U.S. 
Secret Service for Southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts, and chief of the American 
Protective League for the same dis- 
trict. He was vice-president of the 
Stafford Mills and a director in the 
Wampanoag, Luther, and Cornell Man- 
ufacturing Companies. He was the first 
president of the Fall River Chamber of 
Commerce, for several years president of 
the Fall River Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 
and active in other charitable enter- 
prises. In 1900 he was married to Miss 
Edith Braw, of Fall River, who died in 
1922. He subsequently moved to Provi- 
dence, and in 1924 married Miss Bertha 
Borden, of Fall River, who survives him. 
— Charles Brunel Parker died at Morse- 
mere, N.J., February 8, 1926. He was 
born in Chelsea, January 4, 1871. 
After graduating from the Cambridge 
High School he entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1897, remaining only until 
1894. He was engaged in civil engineer- 
ing in Cambridge, New York, and Wee- 
hawken, N.J. and became assistant su- 
perintendent, in 1906, of the Hacken- 
sack Water Company. In 1899 he was 
married to Miss Bertha L. McKinnon of 
Cambridge. Mrs. Parker and one son, 
Edward Brunel, survive him. — John 
Mason Little, M.D. ’01, who died at 
Brookline, March 23, 1926, was born in 
Swampscott, June 7, 1875, the son of 
John Mason and Helen (Beal) Little. 
He prepared for Harvard at Noble and 
Greenough’s School. After graduating 
from the Medical School, Little spent a 
year in professional study in Vienna and 
took up practice in Boston in 1903 as 
assistant to Dr. S. J. Mixter. In 1907 
he went with Dr. Grenfell in the latter’s 
summer cruise along the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts and became so in- 
terested in the work that he devoted to 
it the next ten years of his life. He 


cruised in the Strathcona, Dr. Gren- 
fell’s vessel, in the summer, and trav- 
eled by dog team in the winter. At 
St. Anthony Little made his residence 
and there he gradually developed the 
hospital which became the central hos- 
pital of the Grenfell Mission, to which 
cases from all parts of the region were 
sent. In 1911 he married Miss Ruth E. 
Keese, of Ashburnham, one of his co- 
workers in the Mission. In order that 
his children might have the advantage 
of education and associations, Little 
returned in 1917 to Boston and resumed 
practice. He became surgeon of the 
Out-Patients’ Department of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital; assistant 
visiting surgeon to the Long Island 
Hospital; examiner for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; in- 
structor in the Harvard Medical School; 
and chief surgeon of the Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad. He also maintained his 
interest in Dr. Grenfell’s work, and was 
president of the New England Grenfell 
Association, a director of the New York 
Board of the Grenfell Association, and 
a member of the International Board of 
Directors. Little was the author of 
many articles published in medical jour- 
nals. He is survived by his widow, six 
children, a brother, Amos R. Little, ’03, 
and five sisters. 


1898 
C. C. Payson, Acting Sec. 
19 Pearl St., Boston 

R. W. P. Brown will coach the Boston 
University football team next fall. — 
David Gibbs has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Mer- 
iden, Conn. — Eliot Wadsworth has 
been appointed chairman of the Sinking 
Fund Committee of the City of Boston. 
— William Edward Coffin Nazro died 
at Boston, March 15th. For twenty-six 
years he had been with the Plymouth 
Cordage Company, Plymouth, in charge 
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of its engineering, landscape, and ar- 
chitectural work. He also directed wel- 
fare work among the employees of the 
company. — Addresses are wanted of 
George Barrett Burrage and John Tag- 
gert Clark. — Oakes Ames has changed 
his address to 355 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, and L. J. Henderson 
to 4 Willard Street, Cambridge. — Hol- 
worthy 23 has been reserved for the 
Class on Commencement Day. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The annual gathering of all the 
Fathers and Sons organizations took 
place as usual at the University Boat 
House on May 22, 1926. Luncheon 
was served there after which the 
various associations marched with a 
band to the Harvard-Princeton Base- 
ball game, on Soldier’s Field. The 
usual luncheon for all ’99 families will 
be held at the Brookline Country Club 
on June 23, preceding the Harvard- 
Yale baseball game on Soldier’s Field. 
The annual reunion of the Class for 
members and grown-up sons will be 
held at the MHoosic-Whisick Club, 
Canton, on Thursday afternoon, June 
24, Commencement Day. The annual 
one-club golf match for the Haughton 
Cup will be held then. — Edward P. 
Adams, son of E. G. Adams, is a fresh- 
man at Yale. — W. W. Carter has 
moved to Warner, N.H. His address is 
R.F.D. ’91.— Mrs. Henry P. Dowst 
has been for several years assisting in 
the management of a summer camp for 
girls and is now establishing one of her 
own at Winthrop, Me. She would wel- 
come any daughters of ’99, who are 
eligible. Her two boys will assist her. 
The younger one, Loring B. Dowst, is 
a sophomore at Columbia College. — 
W. H. Conroy has resigned as vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Bond- 
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ing and Insurance Company and is as- 
sociated with Joseph A. Flynn and John 
T. Harrison in the general insurance 
business under the title of Flynn, Har- 
rison and Conroy, Inc., 16 Liberty 
Street, New York City. — World’s 
Work, for March, 1926, had a story of 
several pages about A. J. Ritchie and 
his school at Rabun Gap, Ga., under 
the title of ““A Feudist who Fought 
the Feud.”’ — The latest grandchild to 
be reported is Nathanael L’ Amoureux 
Shafer, grandson of H. M. Shafer and 
son of Paul F. Shafer, born December 1, 
1925.— Mrs. Frank M. Marsh died 
March 30, 1926, at Milton. — The 
following are new addresses: E. A. 
Fleisher, 1415 Packard Building, Phila- 
delphia Pa.; M. H. Ryan, P.O. Box 375, 
Lynn; A. E. Newhall, 358 Broad Street, 
Lynn. — Henry Chauncey, ’28, has 
been elected secretary of the Phillips 
Brooks House Association. He is catch- 
ing on the University Baseball Team at 
present. — Morton Cole, ’29, has been 
elected captain of the freshman 150- 
pound crew. 


1900 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

At the annual New York Class din- 
ner on April 29 were about thirty mem- 
bers of the Class. C. O. Swain was 
toastmaster. Professor George P. 
Baker, formerly of Harvard and now of 
Yale, gave an interesting and eloquent 
account of the work being done for the 
drama and of his theories in connection 
with it. He emphasized especially the 
widespread interest in the drama that 
is being manifested in many parts of 
the country and the keen desire of 
people from all sections to get the neces- 
sary training for work in this field. 
F. L. Higginson spoke of Class finances 
in his usual clear and convincing style. 


E. F. Loughlin and J. B. Hawes, 2d, 
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also spoke, bringing greetings from 
Boston. — E. Cary is a lecturer on 
Greek and Latin and tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Ancient Languages at Harvard. 
— P. P. Chase is an instructor in His- 
tory at Harvard. —L. C. Graton is 
Professor of Mining Geology at Har- 
vard. — N. F. Ayer is vice-president of 
the Harvard Club of Boston. — W. R. 
Castle, Jr., is a member of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs Committee on the 
Lionel de Jersey Harvard Scholarship. 
— J.S. Bigelow is a member of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs Committee on 
Employment. — W. M. Chadbourne is 
chairman of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Committee on Dormitory Re- 
quirements and Relations with the 
Graduate Schools. — A. L. Dean is a 
member of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Committee on Schools. — A. 
Drinkwater is a member of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs Committee on the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. — A. F. 
Gotthold is senior partner of the law 
firm of Gotthold, Pitkin, Rosensohn & 
Travieso, 27 William Street, New York 
City. — J. F. Hall is head master of 
the Junior Ranch School, Santa Mar- 
garita, Cal. — J. H. Holliday is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
Committee on Schoels. — G. C. Kim- 
ball is a member of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs Committee on Service to 
the University and of the Committee 
on the Shaler Memorial. — W. D. Lam- 
bert had an article in the March 5 issue 
of Science entitled ‘‘The Figure of the 
Earth and the New International El- 
lipsoid of Reference.”” — C. H. Morrill 
is president of the Harvard Club of 
St. Louis, Mo.—C. S. Oakman is 
practicing surgery, specializing in 
roentgenology, at Muncie, Ind. His 
business address is 209 Western Re- 
serve Building. — W. Phillips is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
Committee on the Lionel de Jersey 


Harvard Scholarship. — W. G. Phip- 
pen is vice-president of the North 
Shore Harvard Club. — M. Season- 
good has been elected mayor of Cin- 
cinnati, O. He had been very active in 
the movement to better political con- 
ditions there and in the successful cam- 
paign for the adoption of a new city 
charter. He is also teaching the sub- 
ject of Municipal Corporations at the 
University of Cincinnati Law School. 
— C. H. Stix is a member of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs Committee on 
Employment. 


1901 
Joseru O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The twenty-fifth reunion program is 
as follows: Sunday, June 20th, Men, 
Wives, and Children: Register during 
the morning at Class Headquarters, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, and re- 
ceive insignia and detailed Program of 
Events. Luncheon at Harvard Union, 
Cambridge, followed by brief talks on 
Harvard activities and by inspection of 
University buildings and _ grounds. 
Services at Appleton Chapel, conducted 
by classmates, in memory of our de- 
ceased Classmates. Reception and tea 
at President Lowell’s House. Monday, 
June 21, Men: Field Day, Class dinner, 
and the night at The Preston, Beach 
Bluff, Swampscott. Wives and children: 
Field Day at Eastern Yacht Club, 
Marblehead, with clambake for the 
children. Dinner at John Lawrence’s 
place at Topsfield. Tuesday, June 22, 
Men, Wives, and Children: Class 
picture and luncheon at Walter Hunne- 
well’s place, Wellesley. Stadium exer- 
cises at Cambridge in the afternoon. 
Class Day spread, dance, and the 
“Follies of 1901’’ at Harvard Union 
during the evening. Wednesday, June 
23, Men, wives, and children: Luncheon 
at Weston Golf Club. Harvard-Yale 
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Baseball Game. Dinner, recreation, and 
Class Show for men at Ben Blake’s 
place, Weston. Dinner and entertain- 
ment for wives and children at Brook- 
line Country Club. Thursday, June 24, 
Commencement: Graduating Exercises 
in Sever Quadrangle, Cambridge. Class 
Spread in the Yard for men. Luncheon 
at Belmont Hill School for wives and 
children. Alumni Exercises in Sever 
Quadrangle. Friday, June 25: Harvard- 
Yale Crew races at New London. — 
Lt.-Col. Brainerd Taylor, U.S. Army, 
is stationed at Camp William McKin- 
ley, Manila, Philippine Islands. — Rev. 
S.S. Drury, Rector of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H., received recently from 
Ambassador Houghton in London the 
first overseas message by the new 
system which reproduces the written 
message as_ presented. — Courtenay 
Crocker, who has been legal adviser for 
foreign affairs to the Siamese Govern- 
ment for nearly two years, has recently 
returned to Boston with his family. — 
J. W. Hallowell was one of the Alumni 
speakers at Harvard Graduates’ Day, 
May 1, in Cambridge. — Prof. W. E. 
Hocking is president of the Eastern 
Branch of the American Philosophical 
Association. He will deliver the address 
of welcome at the International Confer- 
ence of Philosophers to be held in 
Cambridge in September. He lectured 
in the spring at Princeton on “ What is 
Religion.” — W. K. Vanderbilt has 
recently returned from a two months’ 
scientific cruise off the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of Central and South 
America, bringing with him over 25 
specimens of ocean life entirely new to 
science. — Dr. G. B. Shattuck has de- 
parted on an extended trip to Central 
Africa to study tropical fevers and other 
diseases. — Maurice Caro has recently 
retired to private practice in Boston 
after four years’ service as Assistant 
District Attorney of Suffolk County. 
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On his retirement he was given a ban- 
quet in recognition of his services, 
attended by many judges, attorneys, 
and laymen. — Hon. P. G. Gerry, U.S. 
Senator from Rhode Island, conducted 
the debate in the Senate recently in 
favor of the Italian Debt Settlement. — 
H. B. Bigelow, Curator of Coelenter- 
ates at the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy and lecturer on Zoilogy at 
Harvard, gave recently a series of six 
free lectures under the auspices of the 
Lowell Institute in Boston on “ Recent 
Studies of the Northwestern Atlantic, 
Physical and Biologic.’ — Francis 
Prescott is chairman of the Republican 
State Committee of Massachusetts and 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Republican Club of Massachusetts. 
— H. M. Richmond is a member of the 
Council of the Middlesex County 
(Massachusetts) Bar Association. — 
Samuel Bamber is Consul at Boston of 
the Republic of Chile. — Arthur Pope, 
Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard, has 
been assigned one of the grants of the 
Milton Fund for Research for a study 
which he is making in an attempt to 
express the complete possibilities of 
value, hue, and chroma of monochro- 
matic light. — Dr. S. B. Wolbach, 
Professor at the Harvard Medical 
School, recently addressed the scientific 
staff at the Rockefeller Institute on “A 
Résumé of Rickettsia Research.” — 
Huntington Adams is a consulting min- 
ing engineer for the Patino Mines & 
Enterprise Company, Ine., Oruro, 
Bolivia. — Roger Flint is a member of 
the firm of B. F. White & Co., invest- 
ment bond dealers at 200 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. — Hugo Parton is a 
partner in the firm of Cowan, Dempsey 
& Dengler, Inc., at 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. — Dr. B. E. Wocd 
has moved his offices to 475 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston.— F. R. 
Bryson’s address is 620 East Capitol 
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Avenue, Little Rock, Ark. — A. W. 
Robinson is living at 523 8th Avenue, 
Bethlehem, Pa.— G. T. Putnam is 
with the First National Bank, Bos- 
ton. — P. L. Sullivan is with Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 16 East 40th 
Street, New York City.— R. H. 
Leavell is living at 6128 Greenwood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.—W. H. 
Laverack is at 50 Business Street, 
Hyde Park, Boston. — C. A. Mac- 
Donald is living at Hotel Latham, 
28th Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. — Dr. Richard Dexter’s home 
address is 2062 East 77th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. — Helen Aldis Rotch was 
born on January 26, 1926, to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Rotch. — Patrick Henry 
Carey died suddenly of pneumonia in 
Piedmont, Cal., February 9, 1926. He 
was a former resident of East Boston 
and for many years a well-known figure 
in Boston and New York financial 
districts. He was forty-eight years old, 
a son of Thomas and Bridget A. Carey, 
of East Boston. After graduation from 
College he was with the Boston News 
Bureau and later with the brokerage 
firm of H. W. Poor & Co. In 1907 he 
moved from Boston to New York and 
assumed the management of Poor’s 
Manual which he edited for twelve 
years. In addition he was for several 
years financial adviser for the New York 
Trust Company. In December, 1922, 
he became financial adviser of the Oak- 
land Bank, Oakland, Cal. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, who was Katherine 
R. Nolan, of East Boston, and two 
daughters, Kathleen and Patrice, and 
one son, Henry C. Carey.— Hiram 
Stoddard Raley died June 3, 1919. He 
was born at Eagle Harbor, Michigan, 
May 30, 1873. After attending the local 
schools he graduated from Grinnell 
College, Iowa, with the class of 1897, 
and later came to Harvard, taking his 
B.S. degree cum laude in 1901. After 
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graduating from Harvard he went into 
the chemical business and remained in 
that business until his death. He is 
survived by his widow, Helen M. Battin 
of Marshalltown, Iowa, and four 
children, Rosabelle, William, Mary 
Elizabeth, and George Hamlin. — 
Henry Nichols Sanborn, Grad. ’06-07, 
A.B. (Dartmouth) ’02, A.M. (Yale) ’03, 
died at Bridgeport, Conn., February 22, 
1926. He had been since 1918 librarian 
of the Bridgeport Public Library. He 
had previously been an instructor in 
English at Dartmouth College and at 
Phillips Andover Academy, librarian of 
the University Club of Chicago, and 
from 1913 to 1918 secretary of the 
Public Library Commission of Indiana. 
He was unmarried. — Howard Hackett 
died at Newtonville, February 28, 1926. 
He had been in the banking and broker- 
age business in Boston ever since his 
graduation from College. He was first 
with Fisk & Robinson, but in 1906 he 
went with Millet, Roe & Hagen, of 
which firm he later became a member. 
At the time of his death he was a 
member of the firm of Wise, Hobbs & 
Arnold. He was unmarried, and is 
survived by a brother and two sisters. 
— William Henry Vincent MacDonald 
died January 7, 1926, at Fall River, after 
a long illness. He was born in Fall 
River on May 17, 1874, a son of 
Edward MacDonald and Julia Blake, 
and had always lived in Fall River. 
He was unmarried. — Faith Sturtevant 
Dutch, the wife of C. F. Dutch, LL.B. 
705, died at Winchester, February 24, 
after a long illness. She graduated from 
Wellesley College in 1906. 
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Frank M. SawtTE tt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
The Class met for luncheon at the 
Exchange Club, Boston, on March 2. 
R. I. Lee spoke on recent changes in the 
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University. J. C. Grew sent greetings 
to the Class from Washington. — The 
second spring luncheon was held on 
Tuesday, May 11, at the Exchange 
Club. Walter Shuebruk was the speaker 
of the day, his subject being “‘the Class 
in Politics.” Shuebruk is a Massachu- 
setts Senator representing the Third 
Plymouth District. The committee in 
charge of the spring luncheons is H. L. 
Movius, A. H. Morse, and P. E. Fitz- 
patrick. — On Saturday, May 22, the 
1902 Senior and Junior Association 
joined with several other Harvard 
fathers and sons organizations for the 
annual joint meeting on Soldier’s Field. 
Sports, luncheon, addresses by officers 
of the College, and the Harvard-Prince- 
ton baseball game provided an interest- 
ing and enjoyable program. A. L. 
Devens was in charge of the 1902 
share in the arrangements. — Plans 
for the annual reunion of the class 
in June include golf matches at the 
Chestnut Hill Golf Club starting at $ 
p.m. on Monday, June 21. At 7 p.m. the 
Class will dine at the Country Club, 
Brookline. The committee in charge of 
the meeting are W. D. Eaton, J. P. 
Jones, B. Wendell, R. J. Cram, G. 
Hutchings. — G. S. Forbes (A.M. ’04) 
(Ph. D. ’05) is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Photochemistry of the 
National Research Council, and has 
received a grant from the Rumford 
Fund of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences for his photochemical 
investigations. He has been appointed 
Professor of Chemistry at Harvard, the 
appointment to take effect September 1, 
1926. — R. W. Robbins (LL.B. ’05) is 
Judge of the District court of Leo- 
minster. — R. S. Rainsford (A.M. ’03) 
has recently become consulting engineer 
for the Condit Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hyde Park Avenue, 
Hyde Park. — A. F. Whittem’s mail 
address is 11 Clement Circle, Cambridge. 
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He is chairman of the Department of 
Romance Languages at Harvard. — 
E. P. Richardson (M.D. ’06) is As- 
sociate Professor of Surgery in the 
Harvard Medical School. — Rev. M. 
H. Birckhead’s new address is Saint 
Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — W. H. George is Professor 
of Political Science at Washington 
University, Seattle, Washington. — 
E. E. Smith’s new business address is 
85 Devonshire Street, Boston. His 
home address is 13 Ash Street, Cam- 
bridge. — G. W. Pratt, is president of 
the Board of Aldermen of the City of 
Newton. — W. D. Head is head master 
of Montclair Academy, Montclair, 
N.J.— Donald Gregg (M.D. ’07) is 
president of the Boston Society of 
Psychiatry and Neurology. — Hughes 
Mearns addressed the opening session 
of the convention of the Progressive 
Education Association in Boston on 
April 29. Mearns is at present conduct- 
ing courses in creative education at New 
York University.— H. S. Knowles 
(LL.B. ’05) is president of Fairhaven 
Mills, New Bedford. — H. C. Chubb 
(A.M. ’03, LL.B. ’08) has moved his 
residence to St. Petersburg, Florida. 
He has been admitted to practice law in 
the Florida courts and has opened an 
office for the general practice of law. — 
Rev. T. M. Carson’s (S.T.B. ’05) mail 
address is P.O. Box 486, San Juan, 
Porto Rico.— P. W. Thomson is 
treasurer of the Harvard Club of 
Boston. — C. L. Barnes has resigned 
from his position with the Panama 
Railroad and is now located in New 
York City. His mail address is 215 West 
51st Street, New York City. — J. B. 
Hardon has recently returned from a 
voyage around the world.— E. B. 
Blakely is teaching mathematics at St. 
George’s School, Newport, R.I., and in 
the summer time conducts a_ boys’ 
camp in Maine.— A son, Benjamin 
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Hammett, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank R. Lacy on October 31, 1925. — 
A son, Winslow Harris, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Metcalf on January 
8, 1926. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

James Jackson has been elected 
treasurer and a member of the Board of 
Governors of the new University Club 
of Boston.— Nathan Pereles, Jr., 
LL.B. ’07, secretary of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, has changed his address 
from 103 Wisconsin Street to 492 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. — S. B. 
Trainer has been instrumental in 
organizing the Amplion Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, a new 
company which will import and manu- 
facture a radio loud speaker. This 
company, of which Trainer is president, 
is associated with Alfred Graham & 
Co., London, England, and with the 
Amplion Corporation of America, of 
which Trainer is also President. He 
was recently reélected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Harvard Club of Toronto. 
— R. N. Woodworth’s business address 
is 753 Mariposa Street, Altadena, Cal. 
He has been for the past year manager 
of the Altadena Hardware Company. 
He lives at 2086 North Fair Oaks 
Avenue, Pasadena.— C. C. Lane, 
A.M. ’12, business manager of the New 
York Evening Post, has been elected to 
the board of five directors of the Curtis- 
Martin Newspapers, Inc., a new cor- 
poration which controls the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, the Philadelphia Sun, and 
the New York Evening Post. Lane was 
at one time director of the Harvard 
University Press. — L. E. Snowman is 
comptroller of the Petroleum Heat & 
Power Company, oil-burning equipment 
and distributers of fuel oil, Stamford, 
Conn. His office was formerly at 100 
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Boylston Street, Boston, but it was 
recently transferred to the Company’s 
factory at Stamford; his address is in 
care of the Company, Box 601, Stam- 
ford. — F. D. Roosevelt has been ap- 
pointed to the Committee on Hazards 
and Emergencies of New York City. — 
W. P. Blagden’s address is 174 East 
70th Street, New York City. — Louis 
Grilk died suddenly on April 2, 1926, 
after a short illness of pneumonia, at 
Chicago, Ill. He leaves a wife and four 
children. — J. R. Hamlen’s address is 
Lehman Hall, Cambridge. — Harry 
Bergson’s address is now 1 State Street, 
Boston. 
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Cuartes E. Mason, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

Rev. Samuel Dorrance, now vicar of 
Holy Trinity Chapel, New York City, 
has accepted the election to become 
rector of Saint Anne’s Church, Brooklyn. 
Dorrance has been vicar of Holy Trinity 
since 1919. Dorrance is a graduate of 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Cambridge, Class of 1908. In addition 
to his parish work he is general secretary 
of the Church Congress, which has been 
meeting during April at Richmond, 
Va. — Rev. A. R. Parker has accepted 
a call to be rector of Saint Michael’s 
Church, Marblehead. He has been 
chaplain in the U.S. Navy attached to 
the Submarine Base, New London, 
Conn. — J. F. Kidder is head master 
of the Mohonk School, Lake Mohonk, 
N.Y. This is a college preparatory 
school. — C. F. Rowley was reélected a 
member of the Board of Selectmen of 
the Town of Brookline at its last 
election. — F. J. Sulloway is vice- 
president of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs, and is chairman 
of the Graduates’ Day Committee 
which conducted a “Back-to-Cam- 
bridge”’ Day on May 1. 
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1907 
Sern T. Gano, Sec. 
712 Sears Building, Boston 

Nathaniel Paschall is resident man- 
ager of the San Francisco office of 
Hambleton & Co., investment securi- 
ties. His address is Kohl Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. — A. R. McIntyre has 
been made president of Little Brown & 
Co. publishers, of Boston, of which 
company he was formerly the vice- 
president. — A son, Hollis Henry 
Todd, was born February 22, 1926, to 
V. H. Todd and Martha (Riggin) Todd. 
— T. W. Knauth is vice-president and 
general manager of the Concord Fi- 
nance Corporation, 46 West 40th Street, 
New York City. He was formerly 
president of Whitman & Knauth, Inc., 
which has been merged with the Con- 
cord Corporation. — The home address 
of S. L. Abrahams, M.E.E. ’10, who is 
an engineer with the General Electric 
Company, is 127 Fay Avenue, Lynn. — 
The American Geographical Society has 
awarded the Cullum Gold Medal to 
Harvey C. Hayes, A.M. ’08, Ph.D. ’11, 
in recognition of his services in invent- 
ing a new instrument for measuring the 
ocean floor. — Henry Kempner is ad- 
vertising manager for the American 
Engineering Company, Aramingo and 
Cumberland Streets, Philadelphia. — 
Hermann Hagedorn, director of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, is 
searching for veterans of Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders who may provide ma- 
terial connected with the period of the 
Spanish War, for use in the film, “The 
Rough Riders.’ At the same time 
search is going on for an actor who can 
portray the force and face of President 
Roosevelt. — Walter Lovell is with the 
Craftex Company, 146 Summer Street, 
Boston. — A son, Richard Macfar- 
lane Elliott, was born, January 18, 
1926, to H. C. Elliot and Margaret 
(Macfarlane) Elliott. — H. D. Gay- 
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lord, A.M. ’17, of the Browne 
and Nichols School, Cambridge, was 
the guest at a testimonial dinner 
recently given him by the Association 
of Teachers of Mathematics in New 
England. He has been for fifteen years 
secretary of that association. The 
members of the organization gave him, 
as tokens of their regard, a loving cup 
and $100 in gold. Among the speakers 
were J. L. Coolidge, ’95, Professor of 
Mathematics at Harvard, C. A. Hobbs, 
’80, A.M. ’84, and H. B. Garland, ’10, 
treasurer of the association. — J. A. 
Ritchie, head of J. A. Ritchie & Co., 
Inc., has moved the headquarters of the 
company to 37 Wall Street, New York 
City. The company also has offices in 
Albany and Syracuse. — O. C. Wag- 
staff has been promoted from assistant 
secretary to assistant vice-president 
of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York City. He has 
charge of the office of that com- 
pany at Park Avenue and 48th 
Street, New York City. — Fred Les- 
lie Alderman died at Athens, Ohio, 
October 23, 1925. He was cashier of 
the Athens National Bank, which he 
organized twenty years ago. In 1917 he 
reorganized the Security Savings Bank 
at Athens. His business activities were 
for the most part confined to these 
institutions, and under his direction 
they became powerful factors in the 
financial life of the community. He never 
married. — F. K. Leatherbee, formerly 
vice-president of the Bixon Lines, 
Norfolk, Va., is now a member of the 
firm of Kneath-Leatherbee & Co., 
general investments, 100 Milk Street, 
Boston. — W. L. Scanlan, mining en- 
gineer, has been appointed a valuation 
and appraisal engineer in the Income 
Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. His address is 5416, 33d 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. His 
permanent address is Rochester, Vt. — 
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The address of P. R. Webber, who was 
formerly with the Carnegie Steel 
Company at Duquesne, Pa., is 201 
Forrest Avenue, Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.— W. S. Buchanan, who was for 
twelve years president of the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for Negroes at Normal, Ala., is now a 
real estate broker at 6374 Frankstown 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. His home 
address is 7324 Monticello Street, 
Pittsburgh. — H. P. Forte, M.M.E. 
’08, is executive secretary of the new 
University Club at Boston. His 
temporary office is at 24 Federal Street, 
Boston. — F. H. Lahee, A.M. ’08, 
Ph.D. ’11, sailed from Houston, Tex., 
on February 22, on 4 business trip 
to Venezuela. — W. C. Ryan, Jr., 
Professor of Education at Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa., was one of a 
staff sent by the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to makea survey last November 
and December. Since his return from 
Porto Rico, Professor Ryan has served 
on the survey of the all-year schools of 
Newark, N.J.— Edward Ballantine 
has been promoted from instructor to 
Assistant Professor of Music at Harvard. 
His song, “Love’s Creed,” was in- 
cluded in a recital by Lambert Murphy, 
’08, at Jordan Hall, Boston, March 11. 
The People’s Symphony Orchestra also 
included one of Professor Ballantine’s 
compositions, “By a Lake in Russia,” 
at a concert held in the Hollis Street 
Theatre, Boston, on March 14.— F, 
L. Capers is president of the Walnut 
Park National Bank, Huntington Park, 
Cal. His home address is 141 South 
Windsor Boulevard, Los Angeles. — 
A. G. Grant, LL.B. ’10, is with Parkin- 
son & Burr, investments, 29 Exchange 
Building, Boston. — M. T. Plaut is in 
the investment banking business with 
Baer, Eisendroth & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. — G. H. Steven- 
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son’s address is in care of Deeble & 
Myers, 135 West First Street, Long 
Beach, Cal. — D. H. Dorr, of Lancas- 
ter, has been elected a member from 
Massachusetts of the regional executive 
committee of the New England Re- 
gional Boy Scout Council. 


1912 
Raymonp S. WIkKINns, Acting See. 
735 Exchange Building, Boston 

N. L. Anderson’s address is care of 
the United States Consul, Melbourne, 
Australia. — S. C. Bennett is with the 
George Willcomb Company, bedding 
supplies, 60 Chardon Street, Boston. — 
S. H. Cross is manager of the Boston 
office of the F. H. Smith Company, first 
mortgage bonds, 503 First National 
Bank Building. — I. D. Dawes is 
comptroller of the Warren Manufactur- 
ing Company, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City: — A daughter, Marion 
Day, was born October 13, 1925, to 
Joseph T. Day and Dorothy (White) 
Day.— N. A. Heller has been ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of Boston to be a 
member of the Boston Transit Com- 
mission and has been confirmed by the 
Civil Service Commission. — F. W. 
Hill is a selectman of the Town of 
Arlington. — B.N. Jones is practicing 
law with offices at 59 State Street, New- 
buryport, and 35 Congress Street, 
Boston. — A daughter, Anne, was born 
April 1, to G. H. McCaffrey and 
Anne (McElroy) McCaffrey. — A fourth 
daughter, Margaret, was born March 
23 to D. P. Ranney and Margaret 
(Wellington) Ranney. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 
Gordon Robertson’s address is 368 
School Street, Watertown. He is with 
Hutchins & French, architects, 11 
Beacon’ Street, Boston. —E. L. 
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Hackes is the editor in charge of re- 
search for the Society of Foliophiles. 
His business address is 32 W. 58th 
Street, New York City. He lives at 31 
Tiemann Place. — F. H. Canaday has 
left the British American Tobacco 
Company and is with his brother in the 
foreign department of the U.S. Adver- 
tising Corporation, Howe Bank Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. — R. L. West has 
been appointed State assistant com- 
missioner of education in charge of ele- 
mentary education. — B. H. Knollen- 
berg has been admitted to the law firm 
of Colahan, Stanley, Foster & Knollen- 
berg, 27 William Street, New York 
City. — J. A. Henderson is Denver 
Manager for H. K. McCann Company, 
advertising agency, and his home ad- 
dress is 1069 Pearl Street. His business 
address is 808 Patterson Building. — 
Rev. L. H. Miller is rector of Saint 
Clement’s Church, Berkeley, Cal. 
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WELLS BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Elijah Adlow, of Boston, now a 
member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, states that he will be a 
candidate next fall for the Republican 
nomination for Attorney-General of the 
Commonwealth. — The address of 
Captain David Loring, U.S.A., is Fort 
Bragg, N.C. — Harcourt Amory, Jr., 
of Boston, has been elected a member of 
the election committee of the Republi- 
can Club of Massachusetts. — H. L. F. 
Kreger, LL.B. ’20, is with the firm of 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, lawyers, 
1857 Union Trust Building, Cleveland 
—H. A. Leander is a manager with 
Arthur Anderson & Co., accountants, 
auditors, and industrial engineers, 67 
Wall Street, New York City. — F. S. 
Whitlock is a member of the firm of Farr 
& Co., 90 Wall Street, New York City, 
and represents his house on the New 
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York Stock Exchange. — An article on 
John Dos Passos was printed in the 
February 13 issue of the Dearborn 
Independent. — S. C. Snow, LL.B. 719, 
is with the United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia. His address in 
Philadelphia is the Aldine Hotel, Chest- 
nut and 19th Streets. — A second son 
was born December 9, 1925, to J. S. N. 
Sprague and Ruth (Prentiss) Sprague. 
Sprague’s address is 93 Lancaster 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. — H. S. Mid- 
dendorf’s business address is in care of 
J. William Middendorf & Sons, Keyser 
Building, Baltimore, Md. His home 
address is Govans Post-Office, R.F.D., 
Md. He was elected in November, 
1925, president of the Bond Club of 
Baltimore. — F. W. Gilcreas has been 
elected vice-chairman of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers. — F. van S. 
Hyde won the national amateur squash 
championship in the tournament re- 
cently held in New York City. He 
defeated T. R. Coward of the Yale Club 
in the finals. — A daughter was born, 
March 15, to Alan Cunningham and 
Ruth (Paine) Cunningham. — S. B. 
Pfeifer has been elected secretary and a 
trustee of the Erie County, N.Y., Bar 
Association. He is practicing law at 
Buffalo, N.Y.— R. T. Whistler has 
been reélected treasurer of Little, Brown 
& Co., book publishers, Boston. He has 
been with that firm since 1921.— A 
daughter, Suzanne Wood, was born, 
January 4, 1926, to Wells Blanchard 
and Helen (Lane) Blanchard. — J. A. 
Burbank, formerly with the Barney- 
Shlers Construction Corporation, has 
joined the sales department of the John 
W. Ferguson Company, 40 West 40th 
Street, New York City. — A daughter, 
Susan, was born, March 18, to P. L. 
Sayre, S.J.D. ’25, and Grace (Geyer) 
Sayre. He is the editor of the Indiana 
Law Journal, which is published by the 
Indiana State Bar Association, Bloom- 
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ington. — Amos Belden, Jr., accom- 
panied by his family, sailed on April 18 
from Japan, where he has spent the 
past four years with the International 
Banking Corporation. He is returning 
to this country for a nine months’ fur- 
lough. His address is 3 North Main 
Street, Holley, N.Y.— A second son, 
William Bradford, was born, April 
18, to K. B. Bond, LL.B. ’21, and 
Marion (Pond) Bond, of Brooklize. — 
A daughter, Eleanor Graham, was born 
April 18, to Captain Allen F. Kingman, 
U.S.A., and Margaret (Graham) King- 
man, Vassar °17, daughter of Mrs. 
Robert P. Graham of Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. Kingman is an instruc- 
tor in the Tank School, Camp Meade, 
Md. — S. T. Knott, Law ’18~21, has 
formed a partnership, under the firm 
name of Blair & Knott, with Pierpoint 
Blair, °11, Law’ 18-21, for the general 
practice of law. Their offices are at 105- 
106 Barristers Hall, Boston. Knott is 
assistant clerk of the West Roxbury 
District Court. — William John Ma- 
honey, Jr., died at Somerville, July 5, 
1925. After leaving College he became 
sales correspondent for the Standard 
Woven Fabric Company, of Framing- 
ham, and its successor, the Multibestos 
Company, of Walpole, but in 1919 bad 
health forced him to give up work. In 
1916 he married Miss Sara M. Gallagher 
of Boston. She died in 1920. — Samuel 
Elliot Nash died at Orange, N.J., March 
11, 1926. After his graduation he took 
up teaching. During the War he en- 
tered the army at Camp Devens and 
subsequently served in France for a 
year. On his return he taught at 
Pheenicia, N.Y. In 1918 he married 
Miss Marjorie Soper. 


1919 


Georce C. Barctay, Sec. 
26 Beaver St., New York City. 
Ralph Kingsbury died at New 
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York City, December 19, 1925. He was 
born July 27, 1896, the son of Edward 
Martin and Grace (Mills) Kingsbury, 
of New York City. After preparing at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, he entered 
Harvard in the fall of 1915, but left in 
June, 1918, to enroll in the Naval Re- 
serve. He was at the Naval Training 
Camp, Hingham, from June 25 to 
October 18, 1918, and on the latter date 
entered the Officer Material School at 
Cambridge. He was appointed ensign 
February 20, 1919, and released from 
active duty the following day. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.B.in 1919. After 
graduation he was employed by the 
Ronald Press, New York City. — S. W. 
Birch’s address is 189 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Springfield. — F. B. Bradley 
has returned to New York from Tulsa, 
Okla. His address is care of Harvard 
Club, New York City. — Herman 
Caplan’s address is 5561 Woodmont 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. — C. A. Clark, 
Jr., and E. S. Sherman have joined the 
staff of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. — Russell Cobb is president 
of the Cobea Oil Company, 902 Atlas 
Building, Tulsa, Okla. — William Dex- 
ter has been appointed secretary of the 
Provident Institute of Savings, Boston, 
—S. R. Dunham is with the Klicka 
Lumber Company, San Diego, Cal. 
His address in San Diego is 3743 Alba- 
tross Street. — Robert Elman’s ad- 
dress is Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.—L. K. Garrison has 
formed a partnership with F. E. Parker, 
Jr., 718, under the name of Parker and 
Garrison, for the general practice of the 
law, with offices at 15 William Street, 
New York City. —J. H. Hall, Jr., is 
associated with the administration of 
the estate of the late Senator William 
A. Clark. He lives at Scarsdale, N.Y. 
—R. W. Marshall’s address is 2315 
South Overlook Road, Cleveland, 
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Ohio. — J. P. Moffat is social secretary 
to President Coolidge. — W. A. Ran- 
dall is sales manager of the Sydner 
Hoist and Body Company, Baltimore, 
Md. — G. H. Tilghman has been ap- 
pointed head master of the Morristown 
School, Morristown, N.J., to take 
effect after the close of the current 
school year. — W. A. Wood has opened 
an office at 33 Liberty Street, New 
York City, where he handles all lines of 
insurance. 


1924 
Freperick A. O. Scuwarz, Sec. 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge 
Following the experiment last year 
we are planning to have a Class dinner 
on Monday, June 21, somewhere in 
Boston. Barklie Henry, second marshal, 
is heading the committee in charge. — 
The Class Endowment Insurance has 
weathered its third year of premiums 
rather successfully. The number of 
Japses are decreasing. 


LITERARY NOTES 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

D. T. W. McCord, ’21, A.M. ’22, is 
making a collection of poems and verses 
(serious and humorous) about Harvard, 
though not necessarily by Harvard men. 
If readers of the Grapvuates’ MaGazIne 
can refer him to any such that are not to 
be found in the files of Harvard periodi- 
cals — the Lampoon, Advocate, the Har- 
VARD GRADUATES’ MaGazing, etc., he will 
be greatly obliged for such information. 
Address: D. T. W. McCord, 4 Wadsworth 


House, Cambridge. 


The Alabama Law Journal for October, 
1925, contained an article by Frederick 
G. Bromberg, ’58, entitled ‘The Right to 
Vote — The Right to Hold Office.”’ In it 
the writer advocates amending the Con- 
stitution of the State of Alabama so as to 
limit the right to hold office to the white 
citizens. 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
for March, 1926, contained an article en- 
titled “Spanish Studies in the United 
States,’ by Henry Grattan Doyle, ’11, 
Professor of Romance Languages in 
George Washington University. In the 
February number of Hispania appeared 
an article by him entitled “Aids to the 
Study of Spanish.” 

“Art Studies, Medieval, Renaissance 
and Modern” (Harvard University Press) 
is edited by members of the Department 
of the Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton 
Universities. Professor Arthur Kingsley 
Porter, of Harvard, is the chief editor. 
The Harvard contributors to this sumptu- 
ous and handsomely illustrated volume 
are as follows: George Harold Edgell, ’09, 
“An Unpublished Painting in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine’; Chandler 
Rathfon Post, ’04, “Martin Milmore’’; 
Melville Webber, ’17, “The Frescoes of 
Tavant”; Arthur Pope, ’01, “A Quanti- 
tative Theory of Aisthetic Values”; Ken- 
neth John Conant, 715, ““New Studies on 
the Cathedral of Santiago de Com- 
postela.”’ 

The third installment of Professor Ed- 
ward Kennard Rand’s ‘‘ New Approach to 
Pliny’s Letters” is published in Volume 
XXXVI of ‘Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology’’ (Harvard University Press). 

“Our Debt to France,” published by 
the Washington Lafayette Institution, 
17 Battery Place, New York, contains 
“France and America To-Day” and 
‘Our Pre-Armistice Loans,”’ both by A. 
Piatt Andrew, Ph.D. ’00. 

“‘A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant In- 
ventions” (Harvard University Press) is 
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edited by Hyder E. Rollins, Ph.D. ’17. 
This book of verse, published in England 
in 1578, has never before been reprinted. 
Dr. Rollins has supplied an interesting 
Introduction, Notes and Glossary. The 
text is an exact reprint, page for page, line 
for line, of the original edition, except 
for typographical changes conducive to 
greater ease in reading. As befits the 
title, it is an exceedingly handsome piece 
of work. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Climates of the United States, by Rob- 
ert DeC. Ward, ’89, Professor of 
Climatology, Harvard University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

For a quarter of a century Harvard men 
in-the-making have tramped up the iron 
stairs in the south wing of the University 
Museum to listen to lectures on Meteor- 
ology and Climatology. The Professor 
knew his subject and could and did deliver 
the goods. If the undergrad failed to get 
much out of the course, the fault was his 
own, for I think most graduates to-day 
regard those hours as exceptionally well 
spent. 

Professor Ward has carried the same 
spirit of thorough preparation into his 
book, ‘The Climates of the United 
States.”’ Nor has it been an easy task “to 
lick into shape’’ material at once exten- 
sive, elusive and diversified. Like Kip- 
ling’s Heathen, Weather obeys no laws 
‘cept they is his own.” 

Weather according to the Sage of Blue 
Hill is “‘something that all of us know 
nothing about”; or if you care for a 
professional forecaster’s expression, “‘its 
chief characteristic is that it is always 
abnormal.’’ Now Climate is summed-up 
weather and in the process of integration 
the abnormalities are intensified rather 
than eliminated. So then, preparation of 
a compendium on climate for so large an 
area as the United States requires pluck 
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and persistence not less than aptitude 
and training. Speaking of training, our 
Professor mentions with gratitude his 
obligations to Julius Hann and to William 
Morris Davis. 

There are twenty-three chapters in the 
book and these vary in length from over- 
long ones on temperature and rainfall to 
some seemingly brief ones on Land and 
Sea Breezes and Frosts. 

The order of development is first a 
historical review of early observations, 
then definitions of climate controls. The 
discussion of the weather element in 
climate takes most of the book, as it 
should. The climatic provinces are the 
Eastern, the Gulf, the Plains, the Plateau 
and the Pacific, with subdivisions where 
needed into northern and southern. We 
have much to learn about cyclonic 
controls. If we knew more we might hope 
to make forecasts of high accuracy. 

A few words from the middle of the 
fourth chapter are appropriate here, as 
showing Professor Ward’s appreciation of 
the danger of drawing deductions from 
averaged data. “The essence of this 
cyclonic control is its irregularity.... 
Annual, monthly and diurnal averages of 
the different climatic elements when given 
numerically or even when charted are 
therefore often misleading. They give 
but a lifeless picture. They do not show 
how and why the conditions which they 
aim to represent were brought about. It is 
the irregular weather changes from day 
to day which give climates their real 
character, affecting man’s activities, his 
crops, his comforts and his health.”’ Plain 
words which should warn the young 
student in climatology to go slow in 
generalizing. 

There is much good reading matter for 
the business man in the chapters on rain- 
fall and snowfall and much valuable 
information for the medical man in the 
chapters on humidity, sunshine, cloudi- 
ness and fogs; and of course in the chapter 
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near the end of the book on Climate and 
Health. 

To instructors in meteorology, clima- 
tology and economic geography, the book 
is just what they have been waiting for, for 
some years. The large official bulletins 
never helped them much and the Atlas of 
American Agriculture with its section on 
Climate is too bulky and statistical to be 
really effective in instructing, so that this 
new book of Professor Ward’s just fills the 
bill. 

The book is well printed. The pub- 
lishers have done their part; the author 
has done his. It remains for an intelligent 
and discriminating public to do its part; 
which we think will be the case. 

Alexander McAdie, ’85 


A History of American Immigration, 
1820-1924, by George M. Stephenson, 
Ph.D. 714, Assistant Professor of 
History in the University of Min- 
nesota. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Professor Stephenson’s new volume is 
different from the usual run of recent books 
on our great national problem of immigra- 
tion. While practically all of these books 
touch on the historical aspects of the 
question, Professor Stephenson discusses 
immigration as a factor in American 
political development by considering the 
part that our immigrants have played in 
our political history. His aim is to bring 
out the historical background and per- 
spective. This book is not descriptive. It 
does not vividly present the real human 

story of immigration. It is in no sense a 

personal account of experience gained by 

actual contact with immigrants of various 

classes, both here and abroad. It is a 

distinctly scholarly production, represent- 

ing a large amount of research in an 
historical field hitherto largely neglected. 

It is a book for the student of American 

history and not for the general reader who 

seeks a popular account of our present-day 
situation regarding immigration. 


The book is divided into four sections. 
The first part concerns the European 
background, and deals with the more im- 
portant conditions which have influenced 
emigration from Europe to the United 
States. Part II, with the heading “The 
Immigrants in America,” discusses such 
subjects as Know-Nothingi_m; the immi- 
grants in politics; the years of neutrality 
(1914-1917); the war and after; naturali- 
zation; and the protection of immigrants. 
The third section, of about twenty-five 
pages, deals with Oriental immigration, 
and the fourth contains a well-classified 
and excellent bibliography. Throughout 
his treatment, Professor Stephenson 
maintains a calm, fair, judicial attitude. 
He presents, usually very impartially, the 
pros and the cons in the case of debatable 
questions of restriction and selection, 
without stating his own conclusions. This 
attitude is wholly justifiable from his point 
of view, his object obviously being to give 
the historical facts, not to act as a judge. 
Yet in these days of very general interest 
in all matters relating to our new national 
policy of limitation and selection, many 
readers of this book will doubtless be 
somewhat disappointed with the failure of 
the author to indicate his own convictions 
on certain controversial matters. While 
Professor Stephenson thus intentionally 
does not take sides in these matters, it 
would seem to the reviewer that he is, on 
the whole, not over-sympathetic with the 
new immigration law of 1924, and that his 
attitude on the question of Oriental immi- 
gration is not that of the country as a 
whole. 

In spite of the fair attitude on contro- 
versial matters of present-day policies 
which characterizes the book as a whole, 
the arguments in favor of alien registra- 
tion (p. 237) are certainly not as fully 
presented as are the objections to that 
plan, and the statement regarding Ellis 
Island (p. 255) fails to give the reader a 
clear conception of the many very difficult 
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problems that arise at that station, or 
of the excellent conditions now existing 
there. If we are not mistaken Professor 
Stephenson has omitted from his selected 
extracts of the British Ambassador’s re- 
port on Ellis Island some of the most im- 
portant statements concerning the almost 
impossible situation in the handling of 
immigrants which was an inevitable result 
of our former immigration laws. Further, 
in regard to the question of Japanese im- 
migration as related to the Immigration 
Act of 1924, it does not appear to us that 
the author has altogether fairly stated the 
real crux of that situation. Apart from its 
diplomatic aspects, the so-called Japan- 
ese exclusion clause of this Act had far 
more importance as the establishment of a 
principle than as a means of limiting im- 
migration. That clause settled it once for 
all that immigration is 4 domestic matter 
which Congress proposes absolutely to con- 
trol, and that it is not a subject for treaty, 
or for any more orless vague “‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement,”’ which was neither treaty 
nor law. Those who are influenced by the 
views of missionaries, and who would 
favor putting the Japanese on a quota 
basis, do not realize that such action 
would immediately, and rightly, lead to a 
protest from the Chinese and other non- 
naturalizable Asiatics on the ground that 
there was discrimination in favor of Japan. 

These few criticisms, however, which 
represent the reviewer's own opinions, are 
perhaps irrelevant in view of the funda- 
mental purpose of Professor Stephenson’s 
scholarly work. Immigration literature is 
distinctly enriched by this “History of 
American Immigration,” and historians, 
economists and students of immigration 
are certainly indebted to the author for his 
serious and careful research in a field 
hitherto so largely neglected. 

R. DeC. Ward, ’89 


Cotton Mather, the Puritan Priest, by 
Barrett Wendell, ’77. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 

Published more than thirty years ago, 
Barrett Wendell’s “Cotton Mather, the 
Puritan Priest,”’ has for many years been 
out of print. The Harvard University 
Press has now reprinted it from the 
original plates in a format far more attrac- 
tive than that in which it first appeared. 
To scholars and amateurs of American 
biography the book is familiar, and many 
of them who have sought in vain for the 
scarce original edition will joyfully wel- 
come the reprint. Better still, many 
others are sure to find now their first intro- 
duction to one of the most delightful of 
biographies and the best and most 
sympathetic portrait of an American 
Puritan, who, whatever his faults, de- 
served and achieved lasting fame. 

Barrett Wendell wrote of Cotton Mather 
realizing that he was first of all a very 
human person. He cannot have been 
attracted by many of his subject’s traits 
and beliefs, but he was an artist and the 
picture he drew testifies to his keen and 
sympathetic discernment of Mather’s 
fundamental greatness. Also, Barrett 
Wendell realized that Mather’s ‘‘ Magna- 
lia” was a book not only of historical 
value but also of literary merit, and he 
saw in Mather an ardent Puritan who was 
at the same time “a notable man of 
letters” and the author of one of “the 
great works of English literature in the 
Seventeenth Century.” He did not gloss 
over Mather’s real faults, but he saw 
his virtues, and did much to unriddle a 
personality which, perhaps, must always 
remain baffling in some details. Certainly 
he made of Mather a creature of flesh and 
blood, and of his life a picturesque and 
dramatic tale. When he wrote, Mather’s 
voluminous diaries had not been published, 
but if one reads them as they are now 
printed one is sure to be impressed by 
the uncanny accuracy with which Mr. 
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Wendell selected from the manuscripts al- 
most every passage of especially graphic 
quality and by the deftness with which he 
set these passages against the background 
necessary for an understanding of their full 
effect. Constantly he relies upon the liv- 
ing quality of his portrait as revealing the 
truth about its subject, and saves himself 
thus from any necessity for arguing with 
Mather’s detractors. Thus, after quoting 
a letter from Governor Dudley to Mather 
and his father, in which they were ac- 
cused of personal ambition in their desire 
for power at Harvard, Mr. Wendell 
contents himself with this: 

‘* And this is the view posterity has ac- 
cepted, with what justice the records I 
have quoted may help to show. While the 
Mathers were reading this letter, Samuel 
Sewall, ‘in the uper Chamber of the North- 
East end of the House, fastening the 
Shutters next the Street,’ was holding a 
solemn fast. But though he prayed for so 
many things that the record covers a 
closely printed page, I found my eye 
caught chiefly by one passage: — ‘Save 
the Town, College, Province from In- 
vasions of Enemies open, Secret and from 
false Brethren: Defend the Purity of 
Worship. Save Connecticut.’”’ 

And because Barrett Wendell has 
shown the two Mathers as they were, and 
Sewall as he was, the reader at this point 
forgets the view posterity has accepted, 
and sees instead with the eyes of the 
Mathers and their friends to whom the 
control of Harvard was not merely a means 
of personal aggrandizement but a way of 
saving from grave derelictions an institu- 
tion they loved. 

Of course, scholars in the last thirty 
years have learned more about Cotton 
Mather than Mr. Wendell had discovered 
when he wrote. The scientific investi- 
gator concerned with every detail of the 
doughty Puritan theologian’s writings 
must to-day read much more than this bi- 
ography. But no student, however zealous 


in his quest for complete data, will pass by 
the book, for in it alone Cotton Mather 
the man, the intricately compounded 
mixture of human weaknesses and virtues, 
appears as he was, made alive once more 
by the skill of a true biographer. Scholars, 
of course, can look out for themselves. 
They are familiar with the mazes of 
historical literature and Matherian con- 
troversy. The reader of the present who 
has neither a specialized interest in the 
Puritans nor an ardent love for the lore of 
past centuries, will be even more grateful 
for the reprint of Mr. Wendell’s book. In 
it he will find the rare delight that comes 
from a book which gives the feeling of 
actual contact with a great personality 
painted in the colors of life. It is because 
it gives this effect superlatively well that 
“Cotton Mather, the Puritan Priest”’ is 
not only readable but absorbing. It has 
been called one of the great American 
biographies, and the new edition is sure to 
convince new readers of the justice of its 
claim to this distinction. 
K. B. M. 


The Present Economic Revolution in the 
United States, by Thomas Nixon 
Carver. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

An actual economic revolution is under 
way in this country, believes Professor 
Carver, one that is an entirely new com- 
bination of forces, and that will show 
unique results. 

Many factors make up its cause. Re- 
striction of immigration has been the 
most incisive. Relief from labor conges- 
tion, resulting in higher wages, was noticed 
very quickly. As the development gains 
force, it will tend to make the incomes of 
all occupations approximate equality, at 
the same time allowing for individual 
differences of income within those occu- 
pations. Eventually it means that the 
laborer and the capitalist will be synony- 
mous. “It is a revolution,” he writes, 
“that is to wipe out the distinctions 
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between laborers and capitalists by mak- 
ing laborers their own capitalists and by 
compelling most capitalists to become 
laborers of one kind or another, because 
not many of them will be able to live on 
the returns from capital alone. This is 
something new in the history of the 
world.” 

Tantamount to immigration restriction 
in significance are the changing tactics of 
labor. Gradually predatory methods are 
going and productive ones are taking their 
places. Laborers are learning that the 
price it costs them to strike could produce 
better results in other channels. They are 
just beginning to realize that “it is time 
...to stop indulging in that expensive 
luxury — the fighting temper — and be- 
gin the more remunerative method of buy- 
ing and paying for the control over indus- 
try that they so much desire.”’ Instead of 
fighting financial power, they are identify- 
ing themselves with it. The rapid growth 
of savings deposits, of employee invest- 
ments in corporation shares, and of the 
new labor banks bears out the truth of 
this new labor policy of higher strategy. 
And with the disappearance of class dis- 
tinctions, the necessary corollary, all labor 
problems vanish. 

This, in the main, is the text of Pro- 
fessor Carver’s thesis. During his delivery 
of it he finds affiliated problems to discuss, 
also. The value of the capitalistic system 
and of American ideals he compares with 
that of communism and Bolshevism. He 
outlines a constructive labor program. He 
advocates and details a balanced economic 
system. He takes a fling now and then at 
imperialism, at reformers, at anything 
that blocks the consummation of the ideal. 

If we are to take all this for prophecy, it 
would seem that the democratic ideal is to 
be realized in so far as to produce economic 
liberty and equality. The qualitative 


standard, on the other hand, necessary for 
a true individualism, shows no promise 
of fulfillment, as this passage from the 
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William Feather Magazine, quoted by 
Professor Carver, illustrates: ‘‘ Probably 
we have not reared a man with an intellect 
equal in power and penetration to that of 
Aristotle, but we have, with free universal 
education, almost eliminated illiteracy.”’ 
The leisure class seems to be doomed. 
Perhaps, also, the reflective life. The 
‘man of action” is the only one in tune 
for this utilitarian prospect. 

Professor Carver admits that it is a 
questionable gain to have “‘put a vast 
aggregate of purchasing power in the 
hands of millions of men and women of 
low mentality and coarse tastes.... 
Nevertheless, it is a glorious achievement 
to have put so much purchasing power in 
the possession of masses of people, who in 
other countries, would never have had it, 
who would, in fact, have constituted the 
impoverished masses.’’ Of course, with 
such an achievement standards must 
coincide with those of “the divine aver- 
age,’ not with those of “the saving 
remnant.’’ Is it possible that in panning 
for gold, we poured out the gold with the 
water? 


1:8: ah 


Sheridan to Robertson: a Study of the 
Nineteenth-Century London Stage, 
by Ernest Bradlee Watson, Ph.D., 
’13, Professor of English, Dartmouth 
College. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

The growing list of Harvard books on 
the theatre has lately been increased by 
Professor Watson’s able study of stage 
couditions in London from 1800 to 1870 — 
a welcome addition to a series of volumes 
which no library (public, academic, or 
private) that expresses an interest in the 
drama can afford to be without. It is a 
companion to Professor Thaler’s recent 
Shakspere to Sheridan, and brings to the 
threshold of modern times the history of 
the theatre in London which Dr. Thaler 
began. 
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In a foreword, Professor George P. 
Baker notes the need for such a history as 
Professor Watson has given us. The early 
nineteenth century has long been con- 
sidered one of the least interesting periods 
in the long dramatic history of England; 
Mr. Baker likens our knowledge of it to 
our knowledge of central Africa in the sev- 
enties of the nineteenth century. ‘‘Then 
maps showed the coasts of Africa well 
charted, but an interior conjectural or 
wholly unguessed.”’ He further remarks 
that Dr. Watson’s book, ‘‘emphasizing in 
this unusual way the complementary 
nature of all the arts of the theatre, breaks 
afresh road. It will,” he continues, “cause 
discussion as to method and details. Some 
of its conclusions may be challenged. 
Basally, however, its method is sound. 
Moreover, this matter is sure to have a 
very desirable result. Out of the discus- 
sion and the challenging will result a 
complete and satisfactory presentation of 
this period heretofore left vague and con- 
jectural.”’ 

Chapters on London life and the stage, 
the theatrical monopoly in the early part 
of the century, theatrical management, 
with the pioneers of reform in manage- 
ment contrasted with the forces of con- 
servatism and transition leading to “the 
revolutionists,’’ Fechter and Boucicault, 
are followed by discussions of acting — of 
poetic drama, of burlesque and the newer 
comedy, and of melodrama. Then the 
Robertsonian comedy — not an utterly 
new thing, but the logical development of 
influences that had made themselves felt 
during the earlier decades. As Professor 
Baker says: “‘Dr. Watson... proves 
clearly that, as with nearly all other 
supposed artistic cataclysms, there was 
really a slow, steady developing of forces 
which one man—in this case Tom 
Robertson — brought to particular ef- 
fectiveness.”’ 

“Instead of the break that has often 
been supposed to exist between the 
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Robertsonian school and all that had 
preceded it,’ observes Professor Watson, 
in summarizing his conclusions, ‘‘we have 
observed a current of stage progress from 
the beginning to the end of our period. .. . 
When viewed in its relationship to this 
stream of life, the Robertsonian school it- 
self is seen to be merely the most complete 
and satisfying expression of the tendencies 
that had made themselves felt on the 
London stage. ... Our study has further 
suggested that, on the stage, and quite 
apart from written drama, there is a 
constant stream of influence which is in 
itself consistent, continuous, and pro- 
gressive. This living drama reacts upon a 
living audience, and the living audience 
upon the living drama. Thus during a 
period of seventy years we have seen by 
this interplay of life upon life the gradual 
creation of a mood or tendency of art 
which sought, and at last found, expres- 
sion in a living dramatist. If in other 
periods of dramatic history such a phe- 
nomenon is not so clearly defined, it is 
nevertheless a safe assumption that no 
study of the acted drama can be either ac- 
curate or complete which does not take into 
account ‘the stream of life on the stage,’ 
considered not as a vague colorless body of 
anecdote and gossip, but as a vital, com- 
manding, and all-important literary influ- 
ence.” 

Appendices on “Lesser Theatres and 
Places of Amusement,”’ ‘‘ Authors’ Finan- 
cial Disabilities,’ and ‘‘A Bibliographical 
Note,” together with a bibliography and 
an index, complete the volume. The 
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illustrations, from the Theatre Collection 
in the Harvard College Library, are well 
chosen. 

Aside from the interest which the book 
will have for scholars in the field of the 
drama, those of us who love London will 
find here much to increase our affection. 
For the London of to-day is the child of 
the metropolis of the past; the theatres of 
to-day have developed from the play- 
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houses frequented by Londoners of 
Thackeray’s, Dickens’, and Trollope’s 
time, — nor has the charm of Victorian 
London entirely departed. This earlier 
theatrical London has found a worthy 
chronicler in Professor Watson; he makes 
us understand the changes which have 
produced the London of Shaw, Barrie, 
Galsworthy, Pinero, Maugham, Knoblock, 
Sutro—one could prolong the list in- 
definitely — from the London of Sheridan, 
Kemble, Kean, Macready, and Vestris. 
Robert Withington, ’06 


A Short History of Spain, by Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, °81. With a 
Preface by Professor J. D. M. Ford, 
Harvard University. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. 


In this volume Mr. Sedgwick studies 
the mind of a nation through its literature, 
its fine arts, all its expressive media, as 
well as through its record of events. He 
tells us that he wrote the book for three 
classes of people—the ignorant or 
indolent, the traveler, and the school-boy, 
to give them a concise and comprehensive 
guide to a civilization. Yet there are few 
people who will not find instruction and 
entertainment in its pages. 

From Hannibal and Scipio Africanus 
Mr. Sedgwick leads his tale with a story- 
teller’s skill through the glorious times of 
Charles V and Philip IV down to Primo de 
Rivera, to Pablo Picasso. The whole he 
treats with perspective, rushing through 
the lean years and lingering on the full. 
Cervantes, Velasquez, and Calderén are 
not crowded out of their true importance. 
But the miniature biographies in this 
history are not as valuable as the final im- 
pression, — the impression that the reader 
gains of the subtle spirit of Spain herself, 
the charm of a romantic civilization. Mr. 
Sedgwick has not yielded his critical sense 
to the intrigue of this charm. He does not 
cover over the blemishes as do so many 
popularizers of history. 
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A carefully prepared bibliography and 
a chronology make the book useful for the 
student as well as for the layman. 


ARSE 


The Fine Art of Writing, for Those who 
Teach It, by H. Robinson Shipherd,’08, 
New York:The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Shipherd’s book is a thoroughly 
comprehensive manual for those who 
teach English composition; it covers every 
phase and problem from the general point 
of view to details of grading, class room 
routine, and allied reading. It is also a 
sound and quite inspiring argument for 
the ideals that lie behind the study of 
English composition. Dr. Shipherd does 
not make the mistake of taking the value 
of the subject for granted. He builds up 
his reasons with axioms which he describes 
as forgotten truths. Why write? Because 
practice in clear organized writing and 
speech directly stimulates clear organized 
thought. Practice in writing is practice in 
self-expression and not an attempt to 
master dry grammatical rules. There 
should be a joy in the work for the great 
objective of character development lies 
behind the daily task. Dr. Shipherd up- 
holds this point of view throughout and 
suggests the inspiration that teacher and 
student may feel alike if the study is 
shown in its right perspective and drudg- 
ery, as such, eliminated. 

Of special general interest is a compen- 
dium of quotations of some 150 well- 
known English and American authors on 
methods of writing. These give a broad 
view of the best opinions in our literature 
on the technique of composition. Some of 
the statements of contemporary writers 
are extracts from letters received by Dr. 
Shipherd himself and are of autobiographi- 
cal interest. 

The work should serve as an extremely 
valuable textbook for the professional 
teacher and also be of interest to the lay- 
man. R. L. R., Jr. 
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The Assaying of Brabantius, and Other 
Verse, by C. S. Sherrington, LL.D. 
06. Oxford University Press: 
American Branch, New York. 

Sir Charles Scott Sherrington, professor 
of Physiology at Oxford, has made an 
interesting departure in this volume. His 
previous publications, such as “The 
Integrative Action of the Nervous System; 
Mammalian Physiology,” have been of a 
quite different character. 

The poetry deserves serious cotsidera- 
tion for its own sake. It has a freshness 
and force, a sense of deep feeling and con- 
viction that raises it above much modern 
verse in which a sense of the dramatic is a 
substitute for real emotion. 

The versification is a little irregular at 
times; poetic license sometimes relieves 
difficulties of rhyme and meter. Each line 
is packed with thought; and although 
such compression makes hard reading at 
times, the result is usually strikingly suc- 
cessful. 

In “Green and Black” we have verses 
recalling Gray. 


“The church-vanes scatter sun-fed sparks, 
The oxen knee their elm-set pool, 
The farm’s old pensioned spaniel barks 
To hail the children back from school.” 

“I met a man by Yonder Mill” illus- 
trates the effectiveness of simplicity; the 
sorrow of the girl whose lover has been 
killed in the war is poignant in the lines: 

“*Can lads take ship the same, 
can dune-tracks twine the same, 
does the gull dip the same, 
can the sun shine the same? 
how strange!’ she said.” 

Sir Charles Sherrington’s book deserves 
to be popular. The thoughts and feelings 
of a man of warm sensitiveness and fine 
imagination shine through all the work. 

R. L. R. Jr. 


Prints and Books: Informal Papers. by 
William M. Ivins, Jr., ’01. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 


As Curator of the Department of Prints 
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in the Metropolitan Museum, Mr. Ivins 
has from time to time written notes and 
essays about some of the interesting 
objects in the Department — because, as 
he says in his Preface, he “became so 
enthusiastic about certain things that he 
wanted other people to be interested in 
them too.’ A number of these papers he 
has now brought together in a volume — 
one that will delight every reader who has 
an interest in the fine arts and that might 
conceivably awaken such an interest in 
readers hitherto untouched by it. For Mr. 
Ivins has besides knowledge and enthusi- 
asm a rare skill in writing; and to subjects 
that seem likely to attract the notice of 
none but the antiquarian or the student of 
graphicart hecontrivesto impart a human, 
living interest. Whether he is dealing with 
old woodcut books, or etchings, or litho- 
graphs, with artists and craftsmen of the 
fifteenth century or the nineteenth, with 
men as little known as Weiditz and Pille- 
ment or as illustrious as Diirer and Rem- 
brandt, he is never pedantic or technical. 
He writes charmingly, with art, humor, 
and wisdom; it is easy to believe of him 
that, as he remarks in his Preface, “he has 
had several kinds of education.”” His book 
has a variety of excellent illustrations in 
line and half-tone. 


A Naturalist of Souls, by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, ’86. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

This is not wholly a new book. It was 
first published in 1917 and is now re- 
printed with one essay omitted and three 
added — those on Walter Pater, M. 
Jules Lemaitre and Xenophon. We do not 
know, but we think that the introductory 
essay on Psychography — the word the 
author uses to define the special field in 
which he works — is also new; it has at 
any rate been revised. As now arranged, 
the book progressively illustrates the 
growing precision of the author’s method. 
The last four essays — those on Xeno- 
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phon, Pliny, Ovid in his exile, and Francis 
of Sales — are, the author says, elaborate 
specimens of psychography working 
consciously, and the last two as finished 
psychographs as it is in his power to 
produce. 

Psychography, if we understand it right, 
is the study of character as an end in itself 
and is wholly free from any preoccupation 
with literary criticism. That is where it 
differs from the process of Sainte-Beuve, 
who always thought that he was dealing 
with literary art, but who, in fact, was 
merely trying to fathom the personalities 
of the writers whom he studied. But can 
the study of character be wholly separated 
from literary criticism in the case of 
authors? The reason why the literary- 
minded wish to go deep into the hearts of 
writers is that they want to understand 
how they came to write just the books 
they did write and no others. The old 
literary criticism described — so to speak 
— the flower. The new is not content so 
to limit itself; it studies the plant also, 
notes whether it grows in light or in 
shade, in swamp or on dry hillside and 





takes home some of the soil for chemical 
analysis. It tries to answer the question 
why the flower is not a lily, but a rose, 
why the work is not Middlemarch, but 
Jude the Obscure. 

But the matter is hardly important. 
If any one wants to study character, not 
as a cause, but in itself, the fascinating 
field is there, and is quite big enough to 
employ all the ability and clairvoyance of 
the ablest and most clairvoyant man. Mr. 
Bradford certainly approaches that ideal. 
Widely read and unendingly curious, he is 
obviously untiring in his study of the 
human specimens he selects; and he is 
sympathetic and acute. He has a quick 
eye for the phrase that reveals the man, 
such, to quote one of his own examples, as 
the remark of General Lee at Fredericks- 
burg, “‘It is well that this is so terrible, or 
else we might grow fond of it.’’ He has a 
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gift of making the persons he treats “come 
alive.” And he has a most readable style. 

It would be interesting to trace through 
the essays the progress of Mr. Bradford’s 
psychography to complete self-conscious- 
ness and to try to determine whether the 
last four essays, which he seems to throw 
down like a glove as a sort of challenge to 
criticism, are really superior to the others, 
But the task is here declined. Probably 
they are better, for a workman generally 
accomplishes his task more efficiently 
when he knows exactly what he is trying 
to do. Certainly they are most vivid 
human portraits. It is astonishing how 
much like neighbors he has made to seem 
such remote and to most of us unfamiliar 
persons as Ovid, Francis of Sales, Xeno- 
phon and Pliny. They might live round 
the next corner. 


C. M. T. 


Antoine and the Thédtre Libre. by Samuel 
Montefiore Waxman, ’07, Professor 
in Boston University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 

An Irishman would suggest that the 
best way to begin this book would be to 
read ‘‘ Eugene Scribe” by Prof. Niel Cole 
Arvin — also published by the Harvard 
University Press. Prof. Arvin’s book 
would enable the reader clearly to under- 
stand what Antoine was rebelling against 
— the formula, namely, of the well-made 
play that at the moment seemed to express 
the last perfection of dramatic art. Of 
course, like all formulas, it was sure in the 
end to become an empty convention and 
then to die, but Antoine hastened its 
death and gave back freedom to the stage. 
That was no mean achievement. 

Antoine was just the man for the task. 
““A portly man of medium height and 
awkward manners..., he gives an im- 
pression of dynamic force... He radiates 
energy and enthusiasm.... He is an in- 
defatigable worker... His whole life has 
been a battle against the conventional 
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play, conventional acting, conventional 
stage-setting, conventional dramatic criti- 
cism.”’ And he never cared a snap of his 
fingers whether he made money or lost it; 
“he was the most glorious financial failure of 
the contemporary stage.” The reform that 
he had in mind was everything to him. 

That reform was simply to take every 
shackle from the drama, to encourage 
every sort of experiment, to welcome 
everything new of whatever school or of 
no school at all. Antoine’s name is, in- 
deed, associated with the “naturalist” 
drama of Zola and Becque, but that is be- 
cause most of the available protestants 
happened to be of that particular tint. 
He presented as many plays by rebels of a 
different stripe as he could find and ar- 
dently wished that there were more. His 
was not the Thédtre Naturaliste, but the 
Thédtre Libre. 

He superbly accomplished his purpose. 
The dramatists he discovered, the plays 
he produced, the actors and managers he 
trained, all found their way into those 
theatres which when he began his crusade 
were the strongholds of conservative con- 
vention. Indeed his influence has made 
itself felt throughout the dramatic world. 

Prof. Waxman has a capital subject; a 
picturesque and doughty hero who fights 
a good fight and wins. The human interest 
is constant and deep. The author makes 
Antoine stand out like a well-drawn 
figure in a skilful novel. At the same time 
he writes an account of a significant 
episode in the long history of dramatic 
art that is full and clear and of a scholarly 
thoroughness. His book should appeal to 
all amateurs of the theatre. 

C.M. T. 


The Background of Modern French 
Literature, by C. H. C. Wright, ’91, 
Professor of French Language and 
Literature in Harvard University. 
Boston: Ginn and Co. 


For the purposes of this book ‘‘ modern” 
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French literature is that written in the 
years from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion to the end of the Great War — a 
period that includes the first and the 
third Napoleon, Louis Philippe, the second 
and the third republic as well as_ the 
two great convulsions that enclose it. 
A reviewer not broadly read in history 
ventures to suppose that no other nation 
has in so short a time ranged so thoroughly 
through the frivolous and gay, the great 
and the tragic. Those years were ac- 
companied with a literature as varied in 
tone as themselves and, if not great, of a 
very high level of artistic merit. The 
underlying intention of Prof. Wright’s 
book is to supply to the reader of novel or 
play or poem just the knowledge of the 
public events that were taking place on 
French soil and of the currents of thought 
that were flowing through French minds 
that he needs to have if he is fully to un- 
derstand his author. 

To give that knowledge requires the 
skill of the weaver of colorful tapestry. 
The author had to combine in a har- 
monious, well arranged pattern  po- 
litical history, and social history, lit- 
erary movements, and artistic move- 
ments, the life of the street and of the 
theater, the life of grisettes and the life of 
the ladies of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
the history of costume and the history of 
thought, the quarrels between church and 
state and between Gentile and Jew, 
between the conservative and the radical 
in the domain of economics. He had to 
tell what Fourier or Proudhon thought, 
what Hugoand Zola wanted to accomplish, 
why David and Delaroche painted as they 
did paint. He had to tell who were M. 
Ramollot and M. Calico, what was a 
gandin and what a lionne, who were the 
Vesuviennes, and what was the style 
pompier, what it was that Daumier 
satirized and what Gavarni laughed at. 

The weaving into a consecutive, varied 
yet orderly narrative of all those riotously 
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colored threads has been done with un- 
common skill. It is a readable book and 
meets the purpose for which it was 
written. The numerous illustrations are 
judiciously chosen; they really illustrate 
the text. The work is to be recommended 
to every reader of French who is not so 
thoroughly acquainted with French his- 
tory as Prof. Wright is —a public that, 
it may be surmised, is large. 
C.0f, T. 


Man and Weether, by Alexander McAdie, 
85. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 

When Professor McAdie discourses on 
the weather, that commonplace topic of 
conversation assumes unusual interest. 
His articles describing the effect of 
weather changes at critical moments of 
the Great War were gathered together re- 
cently in a volume; now comes a new vol- 
ume containing striking incidents from 
both ancient and modern history showing 
that “next to being able to control the 
weather, the best thing is to know enough 
to take advantage of weather conditions.” 
Professor McAdie makes it clear that it is 
now possible to know enough, and that 
railroads, transportation companies, public 
utilities, and farmers have come to ap- 
preciate the value of the service that the 
weather forecaster renders. An inter- 
esting illustration is the history of the 
effective methods of protecting crops 
against frosts that the orange growers of 
Southern California were enabled to take 
as a result of the systematic warnings 
issued by the official forecaster for the 
Pacific Coast thirty years ago — it was 
Professor McAdie himself. Eighteen 


years of experience in that post furnished 
him with a number of interesting and 
amusing anecdotes, which show for what 
a variety of purposes the members of 
a community draw upon a forecaster’s 
knowledge. 

Besides illustrating the way in which 
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forecasting weather changes has affected 
operations in both war and peace, Pro- 
fessor McAdie presents an exposition of 
the structure of the atmosphere — which 
he likens to a six-story building with dif- 
ferent forms of activity on each floor; of 
the formation of clouds, fogs, and water 
vapor; of the various phenomena of 
lightning; and of the conditions that pre- 
cede droughts and floods. The volume is 
both a scientific though non-technical 
treatise and a practical handbook; it sets 
forth the facts that science has discovered 
and suggests methods of making use of 
the knowledge. For example, part of the 
chapter on Lightning is given over to rules 
of conduct during thunder-storms. The 
book is fresh, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive, and it is supplied with many illus- 
trations from photographs. 


Reptiles and Amphibians: Their Habits and 
Adaptations, by Thomas Barbour, 
’06. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

In the Introduction to this book Mr. 
Barbour expresses the hope that readers 
will be influenced to consider reptiles and 
amphibians with less aversion and greater 
interest than they have hitherto felt for 
such creatures. Certainly his desire will 
be fulfilled in part at least, for though the 
natural aversion of most people for snakes 
may not be diminished, their interest can- 
not but be stimulated. The numerous il- 
lustrations, however repulsive in subject 
some persons may find them, are such as 
to compel some attention to the text; and 
once embarked on a reading of the vol- 
ume one soon yields to its curious fascina- 
tion. 

We learn that reptilian life has probably 
existed on the earth ninety million years, 
and that the amphibia antedated the rep- 
tiles by three or four million years. There 
still remains in New Zealand the Spheno- 
don, sole survivor of the ancient group 
that gave rise to the dinosaurs. In some 
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places where snakes flourished in abun- 
dance until recently they are now being 
rapidly exterminated. ‘Eight years ago,” 
writes Mr. Barbour, ‘“‘the road between 
Palm Beach and Jupiter was quite new, 
and freshly killed snakes were seen in 
numbers. I remember once, after a brisk 
shower, seeing nearly thirty ‘glass snakes’ 
in the road on one ten-mile stretch. Most 
of them had been killed at once. This 
year (1924) in April, a favorable season, 
on a three-hundred mile trip, not half a 
dozen snakes were seen. The motor is the 
snakes’ worst enemy, as it is the turtles’. 
The road is always too tempting as a bask- 
ing ground.”’ But in the roadless tropics 
snakes continue to abound — from the 
huge Anacondas near the mouth of the 
Amazon that may attain a length of 
forty-six feet, down to the tiny sand bur- 
rowers of Eastern Panama, that are about 
the size and shape of a steel knitting 
needle — the smallest adult snake in the 
world. 

Of course the poisonous snakes are the 
most interesting; only about seven and a 
half per cent of the 2300 known species of 
snakes are venomous. Since 1919, in the 
state of Sao Paulo in Southern Brazil, the 
deaths from snake-bite have been reduced 
from a couple of hundred each year to an 
average of from three to five. This re- 
markable improvement has been due, not 
to the adoption of effective or organized 
methods for killing the numerous poison- 
ous snakes, but to the work of immuniza- 
tion done by the State’s Biological Insti- 
tute, which maintains a “‘serpentarium” 
for the purpose of manufacturing the 
serum. In India the story is more tragic; 
it is estimated that about 29,000 people die 
from snake-bite each year. The snakes 
know that the warmest place at night is 
the deep dust of the roads; and as the na- 
tives find it cooler walking by night than 
by day and as almost none of them wear 
shoes, many of them get bitten. Mr. Bar- 
bour gives a graphic account of the ways 


in which the poison from different varieties 
of venomous snakes affects the victims. 

In discussing the protective devices of 
snakes, Mr. Barbour presents an explana- 
tion of the rattlesnake’s rattle that is 
probably unfamiliar to most persons. 
The bison and the rattlesnake occupied in 
large numbers the same area. ‘‘ The hoofs 
of these ponderous animals (the bison), 
traveling over the plains, must have been 
distinctly dangerous to snakes living in the 
open, while the snake’s bite would be dis- 
tinctly unpleasant to the bison, although 
death would probably have rarely oc- 
curred. The bison would gladly keep out 
of the snake’s way if warned, and this 
warning the rattle gave.” 

Mr. Barbour’s account of the adapta- 
tions of lizards and frogs is not less inter- 
esting than his discussion of the adapta- 
tions of snakes. He writes most enter- 
tainingly. 

The book is noteworthy not only for its 
great number of excellent pictures, but 
also for the annotated bibliography which 
the author has provided and which adds 
materially to its usefulness. 


The Gold Point, and Other Strange Stories, 
by Charles Loring Jackson, 67. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 

After many years devoted to investiga- 
tion and experiment in the field of chem- 
istry, Professor Jackson has undertaken 
an experiment in the field of fiction. The 
mystery stories of Poe and Hoffman seem 
to have given him his impulse; the tales 
that he has produced are distinguished by 
bizarre and fantastic situations. Although 
he shows much ingenuity in invention, his 
art is not quite equal to the task of height- 
ening and intensifying the reader’s horror 
or astonishment as the story develops, or 
in the end bringing off some dramatic and 
significant disclosure. Too often, as is 
the case with most mystery stories, the 
narrative that by its opening piques curi- 

osity and enlists sympathy proceeds to a 
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rather lame conclusion. Nevertheless, the 
stories have individuality and are written 
in a pleasant, readable style. 
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MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapUATES’ MAGAZINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1892. Frederic Newell Watriss to Mrs. 
Brenda Frazier, at Montreal, Can., 
March 29, 1926. 

Albert Mehlinger to R. Eva Aron- 

son, at Dorchester, March 23, 1926. 

Richard Dexter to Mrs. Bertha B. 

Ornsten, at Cleveland, O., April 3, 

1926. 

Charles Taylor Lovering to Mary 

Burke, at New York, N.Y., April 8, 

1926. 

Alfred Winsor to Gertrude Duncan, 

at New York, N.Y., Feb. 26, 1926. 

Chauncey Hackett to Mary Cleve- 

land Moffett, at Paris, France, 

Jan. 5, 1926. 

1903]. Mihran Garabed Torossian to 
Alice Araxi Selian, at Boston, Dec. 
24, 1925. 

1904. Elbridge Gerry Chadwick to Mrs. 
Dorothy Jordan Robinson, at New 
York, N.Y., March 3, 1926. 

1905. Lothrop Stoddard to Elizabeth 
Guilford Bates, at Boston, April 16, 
1926. 

[1907]. Stuart Bell to Maude Edith But- 
ler, at Brookline, April 7, 1926. 

1908. Jose Victor Onativia, Jr., to Mrs. 
Clarissa Coudert Nast, at New 
York, N.Y., April 10, 1926. 

1914. John Hayes Lord to Marjory 
Brudenell-Bruce, at Funchal, Ma- 
deira, Feb. 16, 1926. 

1914. Richard Whiting Searle to Allan 
Joy Ayers, at New York, N.Y., 
March 4, 1926. 

1914. Alfred Walter to Marjory How- 
land, at West Newton, April 3, 
1926. 


1898. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 
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1915. 


1916. 


John Cleveland Talbot to Eleanor 
Kroeger, at St. Louis, Mo., April 
14, 1926. 
DeLano Andrews to Adeline Lovell 
Hatch, at New York, N.Y., April 
15, 1926. 


[1916]. Cornelius Conway Felton to Hope 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918, 


Gaston, at Boston, March 6, 1926. 
Maurice Klein to Ida Claire Jolles, 
at Brookline, March 9, 1926. 

Ross Theodore Whistler to Mary 
Vinton Murray, at Boston, April 
17, 1926. 

Karl Marx Elish to Mrs. Mabel 
McKee Nixon, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 25, 1926. 

William Darrah Kelley, Jr., to 
Mary Stewart Clementson, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 8, 1926. 
John Aleck Lunn to Susan Wil- 
liams, at Boston, Feb. 4, 1926. 
Joseph Richard Busk to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Haskell Jones, at New York, 
N.Y., March 1, 1926. 

Alexander Dalzell MacDonell to 
Mary Wynne, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 22, 1926. 

Bradford Norman, Jr., to Dorothy 
Clark, at Los Angeles, Cal., March 
4, 1926. 


[1919]. Richard Dudley Sears, Jr., to 


1919. 


1920. 


Frederica Fulton Leser, at Balti- 
more, Md., March 6, 1926. 
Thomas Emerson Proctor, 2d, to 
Margaret Olivia Flint, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 10, 1926. 

George Crouse Houser to Mary R. 
Hillman, at Easton, N.Y., Oct. 8, 
1925. 


[1920]. Richard Ellis Kimball to Doris M. 


1920. 


1921. 


Fitch, at Cleveland, O., Sept. 4, 
1925, 

Kenneth Wheeler Perkins to Mar- 
garet Lawshe Rich, at Reading, 
Pa., April 8, 1926. 

Howard Wellington Hodgdon to 
Frances Tripp Smith, at Dedham, 
May 1, 1926. 


Marriages 


1921. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


1923. 
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Manuel Prenner to Rayna Edna 
Goldman, at Montreal, Can., June 
7, 1925. 

Farwell Gregg Bemis to Margaret 
Houghton, at Vevey, Switzerland, 
March 17, 1926. 

George Lyman Paine, Jr., to Ruth 
Forbes, at Milton, March 20, 
1926. 

James Vincent Spadea to Jean 
Elizabeth Miller, at Chicago, IIl., 
Feb. 8, 1926. 

Edwin Gates Bagley to Helen C. 
Billingslea, at Worcester, Feb. 9, 
1926. 


[1923]. William Farnsworth Burgess to 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1924, 


1924. 


Katherine Perouse de Montclos, at 
Dinard, France, Nov. 10, 1925. 
William Roswell Cole, Jr., to Eliza- 
beth F. Miller, at Salem, O., Dec. 
$1, 1925. 

John Walter Friedlander to Gladys 
R. Fleischmann, at New York, 
N.Y., April 20, 1926. 

Harold Edward Graham to El- 
eanor H. Beach, at Atlanta, Ga. 
July 11, 1925. 

Joseph Henry Hayes to Marie A. 
Brunelle, at Lynn, Oct. 25, 1925. 
Philip Bradish Kunhardt to Dor- 
othy Turner Meserve, at New York, 
N.Y., April 10, 1926. 

Robert Blanchard Linder to Fred- 
ereka C. Lamping, at Massena, 
N.Y., Dec. 27, 1925. 

Theodore Ristine Olive to Dorothy 
B. Moore, at Silver Lane, Conn., 
Oct. 3, 1925. 

Walter Keith Shaw, Jr., to Helen 
Bensley Sargent, at Brookline, 
April 10, 1926. 

Jabez Curry Watson, Jr., to Helen 
McGarrah, at New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 30, 1926. 

George Dwight to Georgia Fan- 
shawe Potts, at New York, N.Y., 
April 24, 1926. 

James Jackson Lee to Emily Doro- 
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thea Schniewind, at New York, 
N.Y., April 10, 1926, 

1925. Francis Jean Ginsdorff to Margaret 
Hallett Morse, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
March 26, 1926. 

[1925]. John Henry Iselin, Jr., to Lydia 
Merrill, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 
6, 1926. 

1925. William Wilkins Scott to Henrietta 
Perkins, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 
6, 1926. 

M.D. 1921. John Edward Hopkins to 
Genevieve Rose Hickey, at Bel- 
mont, April 28, 1926. 

M.D. 1921. Robert Raymond Ryan to 
Helen Joan Reddy, at Clinton, 
April 19, 1926. 

M.B.A. 1922. Donald Borden Smith to 
Florence E. Williams, at Hudson, 
March 27, 1926. 

M.B.A. 1923. George Sherwood Ken- 
drick to Winifred Brown, at Pied- 
mont, Cal., Feb. 27, 1926. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 

1859. Eliab Wight Metcalf, A.M., d. at 
Somerville, April 1, 1926. 

1860. James Augustus Towle, d. at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., Jan. 26, 1926. 

1862. William Tufts Brigham, A.M., d. at 
Honolulu, T.H., Jan. 30, 1926. 

1862. James Green, LL.B., A.M., d. at 
London, Eng., April 21, 1926. 

1864. William Hyde Appleton, A.M., 
LL.B., d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 3, 1926. 

1865. Roland Crocker Lincoln, LL B., d. 
at Jamaica Plain, April 7, 1926. 

1866. Albion Cate, d. at Chicago, IIl., 
Dec. 3, 1925. 

1866. Edward Foster Peirce, A.M., d. at 
Boston, March 22, 1926. 

1870. Benjamin Pickman Mann, d. at 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1926. 


1870. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1872. 


1872. 


1873. 


1873. 


1873. 


1875. 


1875. 


1882. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1891. 


1892. 
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James Bosley Noel Wyatt, d. at 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25, 1926. 
George Minott Garland, M.D., d. 
at Boston, March 2, 1926. 

Horatio Appleton Lamb, d. at Bos- 
ton, May 2, 1926. 

Henry Rust Stedman, M.D., d. at 
Brookline, Feb. 19, 1926. 

George Huntington Gould, d. at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Jan. 25, 1926. 
Albert Lamb Lincoln, LL.B., d. at 
Brookline, March 6, 1926. 

John Albert Estabrooks, d. at Mel- 
rose, May 2, 1926. 

Edmond Cunningham Ingalls, d. at 
Reading, April 24, 1926. 

Henry Whittemore, d. at Engle- 
wood, N.J., April 30, 1926. 

Henry Sherman Boutell, A.M., d. 
at San Remo, Italy, March 11, 
1926. 

Harold Williams, M.D., d. at St. 
Augustine, Fla., April 3, 1926. 
William Chalfant, Jr., d. at West 
Chester, Pa., April 1, 1926. 

Karl] Albert Bean, d. at San José, 
Cal., March 1, 1926. 

James Jackson Storrow, LL.B., 
LL.D., d. at New York, N.Y., 
March 13, 1926. 

William Gibson Borland, d. at 
Boston, March 14, 1926. 

George Franklin Jewett, A.M., d. 
at Newton, April 25, 1926. 

George Burbank Somers, d. at 
Woodside, Cal., Feb. 20, 1926. 
Edward Everett Blodgett, LL.B., 
d. at Hot Springs, Va., April 4, 
1926. 

Dwight Whitney Bowles, d. at 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 2, 1926. 
Wendell Phillips Elkins, S.T.B., 
A.M., d. at Andover, N.H., Jan. 17, 
1926. 

Charles Haddon McIntyre, LL.B., 
d. at Newtonville, Feb. 25, 1926. 
Richard Tuttle Loring, d. at New- 
tonville, March 8, 1926. 
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1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1899. 


1899. 


1901. 


1901. 


1903. 


1907. 


1910. 


1916. 


1917. 


1922. 


1864. 


1883. 


1898. 


1900. 


1901. 


Hugh Corby Fox, d. at New York, 
N.Y., March 9, 1926. 

Walter Kirkpatrick Brice, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 13, 1926. 
Ellerton James, LL.B., d. at Mil- 
ton, Feb. 14, 1926. 

George Carroll Curtis, d. at Boston, 
Feb. 1, 1926. 

Robert Charles Davis, A.M., d. at 
Providence, R.I., Feb. 18, 1926. 
John Mason Little, M.D., d. at 
Brookline, March 23, 1926. 

Cyrus Peter Miller Rumford, d. at 
Wilmington, Del., Jan. 31, 1926. 
Maurice Brown Lee, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., Aug. 16, 1925. 

Chandler Robbins, M.D., d. at 
Weston, April 6, 1926. 

Patrick Henry Carey, d. at Pied- 
mont, Cal., Feb. 9, 1926. 

Howard Hackett, d. at Newton- 
ville, Feb. 28, 1926. 

Franklin Morris Class, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 12, 1926. 

Frank Hamilton Davis, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 8, 1926. 
Stanley Perkins Hall, d. at Taun- 
ton, March 30, 1926. 

Samuel Elliot Nash, d. at Orange, 
N.J., March 11, 1926. 

Paul Maynard Murdough, d. at 
Boston, March 14, 1926. 

Olin Henderson, d. at Rochester, 
N.H., Feb. 24, 1926. 


Scientific School 
Arthur Gaylord Hill, d. at Flor- 
ence, Feb. 21, 1926. 
Albert Henry Tuttle, M.D., d. at 
Brookline, March 1, 1926. 
William Edward Coffin Nazro, 
B.A.S., d. at Boston, March 15, 
1926. 
Charles Vancouver Piper, S.M., d. 
at Washington, D.C., Feb. 11, 
1926. 
Hiram Stoddard Raley, d. June 3, 
1919. 
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1902. John Barthol Winter, d. at Buffalo, 
N.Y., Nov. .1, 1924. 

1903. Carl Robert Weitze, d. March 22, 
1925. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1918. Benjamin Gilbert Odiorne, A.M., 
d. at Milford, April 17, 1926. 


Law School 

1868. Wood Fosdick, d. at New York, 
N.Y., April 6, 1926. 

1874. Harrison Bailey, d. at Fitchburg, 
Feb. 6, 1926. 

1888. Herbert Griffin Aldrich, d. at 
Gouverneur, N.Y., Jan. 23, 1926. 

1893. Andrew William Anderson, d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 1, 1925. 

1917. Henry Tracy Hale, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 22, 1925. 


Medical School 


1863. Charles Dutton, d. at Wakefield, 
Feb. 16, 1926. 

1865. Nathaniel Greene Stanton, d. at 
Westerly, R.I., July 2, 1921. 

1872. Walter Channing Gale, d. at 
Newton, N.H., July 20, 1923. 

1882. William Daniel Holden, d. at 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1924. 

1882. George Augustus Stickney, d. at 
Beverly, March 22, 1926. 

1883. William Henry Devine, d. at 
Milton, Feb. 5, 1926. 

1886. Henry Ehrlich, d. at Boston, Feb. 
5, 1926. 

1888. Fred Thompson, d. at Orleans, Jan. 
7, 1926. 

1891. Richard Gilbert Ayer, d. at 
Honolulu, T.H., March 30, 1926. 

1892. Charles Ellsworth Morse, d. at 
Wareham, Feb. 16, 1926. 

1896. Henry Joseph Perry, d. at Need- 
ham, Feb. 4, 1926. 

1897. John Hammond Blodgett, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 18, 1926. 

1898. Charles Edwin Donlan, d. at 
Miami, Fla., March 380, 1926. 
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1900. Thomas Francis Hanna, d. at 
Stamford, Conn., July 31, 1924. 

1902. Frederick King Shaw, d. at Con- 
cord, March 5, 1926. 

1906. Fred Julius Fassett, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., March 24, 1926. 

1910. Charles Hervey Bailey, d. at Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., March 1, 1926. 

1918. Ralph Case Spence, d. at Dallas, 
Tex., June 9, 1925. 


Divinity School 
1876. Pitt Dillingham, S.T.B., d. at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., April 2, 1926. 
1901. Vernon Judson Emery, S.T.B., d. at 
Sylvania, O., Feb. 15, 1926. 


Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion 
1923. Kenneth Hiram Berst, M.B.A., d. 
at Saranac Lake, N.Y., Jan. 24, 
1926. 


Cemporarp sHlembers 


The College 

1855. Walter Henry Wild, d. at Law- 
rence, June 11, 1922. 

1862. Oswald Herbert Ernst, d. at 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1926. 

1875. Charles Ward Copeland, d. at Fall 
River, March 30, 1926. 

1876. Samuel Wilson Kerr, d. at New 
Albany, Ind., Oct. 12, 1924. 

1879. Harry Banks French, d. at Haver- 
ford, Pa., Dec. 22, 1925. 

1886. Franklin Wyman, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 24, 1926. 

1887-88. Lucien Hugh Alexander, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1926. 

1889. William Emile Stauffer, d. at 


Southampton, L.I., N.Y., Sept. 25, 
1924. 

1892. William Daggett Hills, d. Aug. 12, 
1921. 

1897. George Benson, d. at Shelton, 
Wash., March 20, 1926. 
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1897. Thomas Francis Moore, d. at Lynn, 
Aug. 16, 1922. 

1898. Winslow Mallery, d. at Atlantic 
City, N.J., March 10, 1926. 

1901. Henry Nichols Sanborn, d. at 
Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 22, 1926. 

1904. Louis Grilk, d. at La Grange, IIl., 
April 2, 1916. 

1906. Frederick William Dahl, 
Roxbury, Feb. 2, 1926. 

1906. George Edward Richardson, d. at 
Lynn, March 10, 1926. 

1907. Fred Leslie Alderman, d. at Athens, 
O., Oct. 23, 1925. 

1912-13. Ralph Herman Hannaford, d. 
at Newton, March 19, 1926. 
1916-18. Fred Raymond Earle, d. at 
Prescott, Ariz., Dec. 2, 1925. 

1926. Bernard Anthony Gilford, d. at 

Cambridge, Oct. 11, 1923. 
1929. Gordon Hutchins Shaw, d. at 
Brookline, March 10, 1926. 


d. at 


Scientific, School 

1862-63. Charles Dennis, reported dead. 

1892-96. Daniel Bertsch Wentz, d. at 
Wyncote, Pa., Feb. 8, 1926. 

1893-94. Charles Brunel Parker, d. at 
Morsemere, N.J., Feb. 8, 1926. 

1895-99. Dexter Fairbank, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., March 9, 1926. 

1895-98. Albert Richard Meyer, d. at 
Brookline, April 22, 1926. 

1896-00. William Henry Vincent Mac- 
Donald, d. at Fall River, Jan. 7, 
1926. 


Law School 


1853-54. William Wallace Crapo, d. at 
New Bedford, Feb. 28, 1926. 
1859-60. Warren Lee Goss, d. at Ruther- 

ford, N.J., Nov. 20, 1925. 

1863-64. Horace Batchelder Verry, d. at 
Worcester, March 25, 1926. 
1867-68. John Russell Armstrong, d. at 

St. John, N.B., Can., Dec. 2, 1925. 
1867-69. John Ford Smith, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., March 13, 1926. 
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1868-70. Jacob Shroder, d. at Cincinnati, 
O., Oct. 5, 1925. 

1882-83. Harvey Hunter Pratt, d. at 
Beverly, March 13, 1926. 

1889-93. George Taylor Barbour, d. at 
Maysville, Ky., June 13, 1925. 

1891-92. Philip Barton Warren, d. at 
Springfield, Ill., Feb. 24, 1926. 

1896-97. Walter Ellis, d. at Scituate, Feb. 
17, 1926. 

1899-00. Dennis Aloysius Murphy, d. at 
Lowell, Jan. 5, 1923. 

1899-01. Merrill Holcomb Browne, d. at 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1923. 

1900-01. Hector Louis Landry, d. at 
Edmonton, Alberta, Can., Jan. 19, 
1922. 

1901-02. Joseph Edwin Freeman, d. at 
Yonkers, N.Y., March 29, 1926. 

1909-10. Joseph Herbert McNally, d. at 
Boston, Sept. 27, 1925. 

1916-17. Tilford Burnham Null, reported 
dead. 

1917-19, 20-21. Ernest Wright Thomp- 
son, d. at Frankfort, Ind., July 12, 
1924, 


Medical School 


1850-51. Daniel Todd, d. at Adrian, 
Mich., Aug. 22, 1924. 

1866-67. Martin Van Buren Morse, d. at 
Marblehead, June 5, 1925. 

1868-69. John Richmond Hathaway, d. 
at San Diego, Cal., Dec. 27, 1925. 

1868-69. Edmund Putnam, reported 
dead. 

1891-92. Patrick Francis O’Hare, d. at 
Malden, Feb. 7, 1926. 

1896-99. William Henry Bowen, d. at 
Providence, R.I., Jan. 19, 1925. 

1921-23. John Livingston Burisch, d. at 
Worcester, Jan. 13, 1926. 


Dental School 
1874-75. Willis Henry Gale, d. at La 
Grange, Ill., Oct. 15, 1924. 
1894-97. Edwin Allen Kent, d. at Lowell, 
Jan. 21, 1925. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
1900-01. Oscar Follett Stearns, d. at 
Warrensville, O., March 26, 1926. 


Divinity School 
1878-79, 89-91. Edwin Charles Headle, 
A.M., d. at Bolton, Feb. 7, 1926. 
1881-82. Amos Frederick Dunnels, d. at 
South Bristol, Me., Feb. 21, 1926. 
1881-82. George Densmore Wheat, d. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., March 22, 1926. 
1886-87. M. Angelo Dougherty, d. at 
Cambridge, Jan. 8, 1926. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Sir John Adams, University Professor 
of Education, Emeritus, at the University 
of London, has been visiting lecturer in 
the Graduate School of Education during 
the second half year. 

Dr. Ernst Antevs, Docent of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, gave a series of 
Shaler Memorial Lectures during March 
in the Mineralogical Lecture Room in the 
University Museum. 

Twelve lectures in French on the 
French Theatre in the Middle Ages were 
given in Emerson Hall during February 
and March by Professor Alfred Jeanroy, 
of the University of Paris. 

Dr. Fritz Kellermann, Studienrat in 
Kassel, gave in March three lectures in 
Emerson Hall on “Recent Influences and 
Tendencies in German Education,” and 
one in the Germanic Museum, on “‘ Typi- 
cal Characters in the Contempurary Ger- 
man Drama.” 

Francis Parkman, ’19, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege. and with his classmate, Assistant 
Dean Delmar Leighton, will have charge 
of college records. 

The Library has again put on exhibition 
its Milton collection, to which new addi- 
tions of the highest value and interest have 
lately been made in the name of Lionel 
Harvard. 
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Professor Charles Townsend Copeland, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory at Harvard, will again give one course 
and several public readings in the Har- 
vard Summer School of Arts and Sciences 
and of Education, which opens in Cam- 
bridge on July 6 and ends on August 14. 
His course will be on the history of English 
Literature in the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Lloyd Storr-Best, who in 1924 was 
sent by the British government as Special 
Commissioner to Moscow to study Soviet 
education, lectured on April 27, in Phillips 
Brooks House on “Education in Soviet 
Russia.” 

To fill the vacancy caused by William 
J. Bingham, ’16, becoming Chairman of 
Harvard’s Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports as well as Director of 
Athletics, William Edmunds, ’00, of Bos- 
ton, has been appointed graduate member 
of the committee for the second half of 
this year. 

On March 6 there was unveiled at 
the Semitic Museum a portrait of Jacob 
Henry Schiff, the founder and chief bene- 
factor of the Museum. Addresses were 
made by Professor David G. Lyon, honor- 
ary curator of the Museum, Rev. George 
A. Gordon, ’81, and President Lowell. 

Robert De Courcy Ward, Professor 
of Climatology, and Ralph Barton Perry, 
Professor of Philosophy, have been ap- 


Our Contributors 


[June 


pointed Western Exchange professors for 
the year 1926-27. 
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